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RECENT NAVAL PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS may be measured 
either by comparison with the 
national forces at some former 
period, or with the forces of 
naval nations both in the past 
and at the present time. The 
latter method is the more 
reasonable one, for our relative 
position as compared with our 
neighbours is of far more 
importance than any improve- 
ment that has taken place in 
our own force. Nor must it be 
forgotten that in naval matters 
we are neighbours to the whole 
maritime world. In matters 
military the main questions of 
relative strength are principally 
concerned with the Power or 
Powers whose frontiers march 
with ours, but there are no 
such restrictions in dealing 
With sea power. Every nation 
that maintains a force on the 
Seas is by that fact constituted 
@ neighbour of Great Britain. 
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Some distinction may, how- 
ever, be drawn between those 
nations that maintain a force 
evidently intended for fighting 
in the open sea, and those 
which are content with a 
limited number of vessels in- 
tended mainly, if not entirely, 
for coast defence. 


Nations which maintain sea-keeping 
Navies— 
Great Britain. | United States. 
France. Italy. 
Germany. Japan. 
Russia. 


Nations which aim mainly at 
defending their Coasts— 
Austria. Holland. 
Chili. Denmark. 
Argentina. Brazil. 
Spain. Greece. 
Sweden. China. 


These lists cannot be dis- 
missed without a certain 
amount of comment and con- 
sideration. A generation ago 
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there would have been marked 
differences in the corresponding 
lists. Germany and the United 
States would then have been 
relegated to the category of 
coast defenders, whilst Spain, 
and possibly Turkey, would 
have appeared well up the list 
as maintaining sea - keeping 
navies. Japan, which now ap- 
pears in the higher list, would 
not have appeared at all, nor 
would Argentina or Brazil. 
Peru has disappeared in com- 
mon with Turkey. Portugal 
might also have been considered 
worthy of a place at the tail of 
the lower list; she is now un- 
worthy of notice. The aggre- 
gate strength of what may 
virtually be called the three 
new sea-keeping navies, those 
of Germany, the United States, 
and Japan, already approaches 
that of Great Britain; and 
though Japan has at present 
no battleships building, Ger- 
many and the United States 
are pushing forward the build- 
ing of ships with the greatest 
energy, and it is said that 
Japan is about to recommence 
building battleships. In ac- 
cordance with her approved 
programme, Germany in 1916 
is to have 38 first-class battle- 
ships besides older armoured 
ships. We have at present 28 
first-class and 11 second-class 
battleships—total 39; so that 
Germany aspires in fifteen 
years’ time to at least equal 
our present battleship strength, 
and unless France follows her 
lead Germany will soon exceed 
the battleship strength of 
France, which now stands at 
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12 first-class and 14! second- 
class battleships. The United 
States has not decided what is 
to be the strength of her fleet, 
but she has recently passed 
Italy in the race, and with her 
immense resources could easily, 
if she wished, outbuild both 
Germany and Russia, to say 
nothing of France. 

Russia has been so anxious 
to increase her fleet that during 
the last few years she has had 
ships built for her in France, 
Germany, the United States, 
and Denmark,—her own ship- 
yards being at the same time 
worked to their greatest cap- 
acity, whilst they are being 
continually enlarged. Since 
1890 the strength of the sea- 
going Russian fleet has been 
at least doubled. France has 
pushed on steadily with her 
shipbuilding during the last 
ten years, but there has not 
been the same phenomenal in- 
crease in her navy as in those 
of her neighbours. She has 
done a great deal of work in 
her shipyards for Russia, and 
some for Brazil, Greece, and 
Spain, so that she can readily 
increase her rate of building 
by utilising her resources for 
enlarging her own _ navy. 
Whether she will rest content 
in view of the great advance 
which Germany has decided 
upon remains to be proved: 
the sea-power of the Dual 
Alliance has greatly increased 
of late years, but Russia has 
contributed more than France. 

So far as progress can be 
judged by expenditure, it 18 m- 
teresting to note that Germany; 





1 Four modern coast-defence ships are included. 
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the United States, and Japan, 
have in the last ten years 
trebled their naval expenditure. 
Russia has increased hers some 
250 per cent, and France about 
50 per cent. Italy alone of all 
the principal naval Powers has 
not increased her navy. 

And how do we stand in 
view of the abnormal increase 
which is taking place in the 
navies of foreign countries? 
In Great Britain we depend 
very greatly on popular opinion, 
and to some extent our pro- 
gress may be judged by the 
interest shown by the public 
in naval matters. Twenty-one 


years ago, at a period when 
the French were not only 
building more rapidly than we 
were, but when both our ship- 
designs and the patterns of 
our guns were very decidedly 


inferior to those produced 
abroad, the ‘Times,’ in com- 
menting on the Naval Esti- 
mates, congratulated its readers 
on the reduction of 1} million 
which had taken place, and 
proceeded to enlarge on the 
supreme importance of economy, 
which the writer evidently con- 
sidered of greater moment than 
the maintenance of a navy 
equal to the duties which might 
fall on it in the defence of the 
empire And the ‘Times’ 
seems fairly to have represented 
public opinion in those days, 
8o much so that economy and 
Inefficiency went hand in hand 
until well into the Eighties. 
Moreover, the administrative 
and designing skill at’ the 
Admiralty had fallen so low, 
that in 1884 Lord Northbrook, 
Speaking as First Lord of the 

dmiralty, informed the House 
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of Lords that if the Admiralty 
were granted three or four 
millions, their great difficulty 
would be to decide how to 
spend the money. The Ajax 
and Agamemnon were then our 
latest battleships, and the 
Calliope our latest type of 
cruiser. With their utterly in- 
adequate speed and muzzle- 
loading guns, these ships had 
no chance whatever of dealing 
successfully with their possible 
antagonists. 

Following on the popular 
agitation, in which the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ took the lead, 
a special building programme 
was put forward in December 
1884, and from that time on- 
ward the public interest in the 
navy has been well maintained. 
Thanks, too, to the genius of 
Sir William White, the designs 
of our ships improved to such 
an extent that for some years 
they held an _ unquestioned 
superiority ; and if at present 
equally good designs are being 
produced abroad, many of their 
salient features will be found to 
be based on British models. 

The great improvement in 
battleship design dates from 
1889, when the Royal Sovereign 
and her seven sisters were pro- 
jected; but the last of these 
ships, the Revenge, was not 
completed for six years— 
namely, in 1895—and, speaking 
generally, a decade will often 
elapse before the navy feels the 
full effect of some improvement 
in design or of some important 
invention. 

In the evil days when Mr 
Gladstone, Lord Northbrook, 
and Sir Cooper Key were in 
power, the Navy Estimates 
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stood at about 104 millions, 
whilst this year they stand at 
31 millions. Not only has our 
expenditure trebled, but the 
increment of force due to this 
expenditure has increased more 
rapidly, for there is no doubt 
that we are getting better value 
for our money now than then. 
We are now spending some- 
what more than double on our 
personnel, which has increased 
from 57,000 to 118,000, whilst 
the expenditure on matériel has 
increased fivefold. This large 
expenditure on matériel is in 
measure due to the fact that 
we are at present making up 
for past deficiencies. When it 
was decided in 1889 to further 
increase the navy, and the 
Naval Defence Act was passed, 
the ships were built, but the 
necessary accessories were not 
in all cases provided. Dock- 


yards and harbours have had 
to be enlarged ; docks are being 
built ; more reserve guns and 
ammunition have had to be 


bought; accommodation has 
had to be provided for the addi- 
tional seamen and marines when 
not afloat ; the supplies of coal 
and other stores have had to be 
greatly increased ; and the ports 
have had to be deepened to 
accommodate the new types of 
big ships. The ships of the 
present day—both men-of-war 
and merchant ships— depend 
infinitely more on the ports at 
which they call than was the 
case years ago. A modern ship 
has to be docked about five 
times as frequently as the old- 
fashioned wooden sailing ships. 
The seamen of old, if provided 
with a good store of spars, can- 
vas, and rope, could keep the 
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motive power of their ship in 
excellent order without outside 
assistance. The armament of a 
ship of old was of such a simple 
character that it never needed 
repair, and its replacement was 
a very easy matter: guns could 
be cast and carriages knocked 
up almost anywhere, and a ship 
could leave her port and not 
reappear for years without any 
serious loss of efficiency. 

Not only has all this changed, 
but we have now begun to real- 
ise that we cannot have an 
efficient fleet at sea without 
providing the fullest facilities at 
our ports to promptly meet 
the multifarious needs of our 
ships immediately they return 
to harbour. Of old, Spithead 
or Cawsand Bay formed ideal 
roadsteads. Here there was 
ample sea-room, so that the 
largest three-decker could enter 
or leave without difficulty, stores 
and water could be readily 
shipped, and a gale could be 
ridden out in security. The first 
essential in a modern harbour 
is not sea-room, but a narrow 
entrance for security against 
torpedo attack; and if nature 
has not provided this, resort 
must be had to a costly break- 
water, such as those in progress 
at Dover, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Inside the harbour it is desir- 
able to have an almost unlimited 
wharfage, so that ships can lie 
alongside in close proximity to 
factories and stores, We have 
more than trebled our wharfage 
in the last generation, but it 18 
still insufficient for our growing 
needs, Tradition dies hard m 
the navy, and some of the 
superior virtue which was al- 
ways attached to the ship at 
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Spithead still remains. Well 
clear of the shore, in a good 
swinging billet, ready for sea, 
with all hands free to devote 
their spare time to paint and 
polish, such a ship gloried over 
her dirty - looking neighbour 
still fast-bound to the wharf, 
and “in dockyard hands.” And 
so it became second nature to 
the naval members of the Board 
of Admiralty to despise wharves 
and jetties; and the refitting 
of the modern ship suffered ac- 
cordingly. The lack of facilities 
for promptly carrying out minor 
repairs made it necessary to lay 
a ship up for months, or even 
years, when the day of paying 
offcame. All this is now pass- 
ing away. We are gradually 
training our men—not only the 
artificers and stokers, but also 
the seaman class—to keep the 
mechanism with which they 
have to deal in such thorough 
order that fewer repairs are 
needed. Moreover, factory fa- 
cilities are being provided at 
the various ports which will 
enable the ships’ companies to 
do much themselves which has 
hitherto fallen upon the dock- 
yard. Indeed, the day seems 
not far distant when the suc- 
cessor of the old Jack-tar with 
his marline-spike, knife, and pot 
of grease will be seen in the 
factory intelligently working 
some complicated machine-tool 
Which is shaping out a piece of 
hydraulic mechanism, or being 
utilised for repairing a dynamo. 
Moreover, the handiness induced 

y steam, twin-screws, and dock- 
yard tugs makes it possible to 
get the largest ship to sea as 
Promptly from the well-placed 
Wharf as from the open anchor- 
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age, which was necessary to give 
the ships of old the required 
sea-room for weighing under 
sail; so that the modern ship 
alongside the dockyard is ina 
not dissimilar position to one of 
her predecessors lying at Spit- 
head and carrying out a general 
refit aloft. 

The improvement of our 
dockyards is costly, and does 
not appeal to the man in the 
street as does the laying down 
of new ships ; and an Adminis- 
tration which spends freely on 
the most necessary but little 
noticed accessories without 
which a fieet cannot be kept 
in a constant readiness for 
active service, deserves well of 
every thoughtful member of 
the community. 

In connection with the agita- 
tion raised this summer with 
reference to the supposed weak- 
ness of our Mediterranean 
Fleet, an outcry was made 
that we have not the necessary 
fleet auxiliaries, and the follow- 
ing were stated to be neces- 
sary :— 


Hospital ships. 

Repairing ships. 

Mother ships for destroyers. 
Efficient colliers. 

Telegraph ships. 


These ships are obviously not 
required when the fleet is close 
to a well-provided shore base, 
and when, therefore, but little 
time is lost in communicating 
with the shore which has 
hitherto furnished all the fa- 
cilities required. Whether these 
vessels are urgently needed 
or not depends on the con- 
ditions which prevail in the 
next naval war. If we find 
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it both desirable and feasible 
to keep our fleet constantly at 
sea far from its base, such 
vessels would be needed. If, 
for example, we had such an 
overwhelming superiority over 
our possible opponents that we 
could count on keeping them 
in port, and on being able to 
maintain a close blockade of 
various ports far removed from 
any friendly base, as Sampson 
blockaded Cervera in Santiago, 
then it might be wise to devote 
a goodly proportion of the 
money taken in the Naval 
Kstimates to buying auxiliary 
vessels, and also to enlist men 
for manning them. But we 
cannot eat our cake and have it 
too. If men and money he em- 


ployed for auxiliary services, the 
fleet will necessarily be less 
numerous than if, as at present, 
no auxiliaries are provided in 
peace-time, and the provision of 


auxiliaries be left until the out- 
break of war. It is indeed quite 
conceivable that the fleet might 
be so weakened by an undue 
proportion of our means being 
devoted to auxiliary service that 
it would have to fall back on its 
bases, where the auxiliaries for 
which so much was sacrificed 
would be superfluous. It is to 
be noted that as yet the great 
naval Powers have one and all 
shown themselves of the same 
mind as ourselves in refusing 
to spend much in peace-time on 
auxiliary ships. The United 
States found themselves in 1897 
operating a long way from their 
bases, and these bases were also 
very poorly provided. There 
was naturally a great outcry 
for auxiliaries, but though there 
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has been much talk since of a 
large outlay on such vessels, it 
has not been found desirable to 
do much after all. The most 
formidable demand is that for 
“efficient colliers,” by which is 
meant vessels of high speed and 
large coal capacity, which are to 
accompany the fleet — sixteen 
knots has been mentioned as a 
reasonable speed—and a capac- 
ity of 6000 tons of coal has been 
asked for, of which 1000 is 
required for the needs of the 
collier and 5000 for the fleet. 
Such a vessel would displace 
some 9000 tons, and, requiring 
engines of 6000 horse - power, 
would be most expensive to 
build and maintain, Coaling at 
sea from a vessel of this size 
must needs be a very slow and 
hazardous process, and if coal- 
ing is to be carried out in har- 
bour the ordinary collier of 
commerce, holding 2000 to 3000 
tons, would be decidedly prefer- 
able. Each ship of the fleet 
requires her own collier for rapid 
coaling, but the big “efficient 
collier” would have to go from 
ship to ship to get rid of her 
5000 tons. At the present 
moment over 30 large ships, 
including 18 first-class battle- 
ships, are manoeuvring under 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean station. If 10 
“efficient colliers” were to be 
with this fleet, and 10 others, 
having been emptied, were 
fetching fresh coal, we should 
have to provide 20colliers, which 
would cost about as much as 
half-a-dozen fair-sized cruisers. 
Under the present system the 
fleet is coaled by arranging that 
a large number of the ordinary 
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colliers of commerce — 9-knot 
ships of 2000 to 3000 tons 
capacity—should meet the ships 
requiring coal in the nearest 
available port,—the route from 
the coal depot being protected 
by our cruisers. Great Britain 
possesses a very large number 
of colliers which in peace-time 
earn their own living, and we 
also have a number of well- 
placed harbours on every sta- 
tion. It is almost inevitable in 
war that a few of the colliers 
would be snapped up by the 
enemy’s cruisers which had 
escaped us, but their slow speed 
would make it difficult to carry 
them into port, so that they 
would not much benefit the 
enemy; and on the whole, I 
should much prefer to put 
money into fighting cruisers, 
which would protect both com- 
merce and colliers, than to lavish 
it on “efficient colliers” with 
no fighting power, and, notwith- 
standing theirexpensiveengines, 
insufficient speed to ensure their 
escape if chased by the ordinary 
cruiser, 

The case for repairing ships 
stands on a different basis. It 
18 not necessary to have more 
than one or two of these ships 
with each fleet. In peace-time 
they would largely pay their 
way, and would, moreover, be 
most useful in keeping up the 
mechanical training of our 
ships’ companies. The modern 
Seaman must be more or less 
a mechanic, otherwise he is 
Wellnigh useless amongst the 
maze of machinery which con- 
stitutes a fighting ship. More- 
over, such ships would enable 
the enterprising mechanic, who 
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wishes to see something of the 
world without altogether ex- 
iling himself from home, to 
accomplish his wishes with 
benefit both to himself and the 
public. Telegraph-ships can 
readily be requisitioned from 
the various British companies 
at the shortest notice; and 
hospital-ships can also be very 
quickly fitted up, provided the 
necessary stores are kept at the 
station headquarters. Torpedo 
craft could also be “ mothered ” 
by fast merchant-ships which 
would furnish them with coal, 
water, and stores, and afford 
relief to their crews as required. 
Notwithstanding all state- 
ments to the contrary, there 
need be no hesitation in assert- 
ing that we are well supplied 
with accessories at our ports as 
compared with our neighbours, 
and that we ought to have less 
wastage of our sea - keeping 
force than our possible antag- 
onists, owing to our superior 
facilities for equipping our ships 
in harbour, and owing to the 
readiness with which auxiliaries 
can be obtained from our un- 
rivalled merchant marine. 


It is curious how little atten- 
tion has recently been devoted 
in the public prints to the man- 
ning of the navy. The British 
navy stands almost entirely by 
itself in its principle of pro- 
viding personnel. Briefly, the 
British navy depends entirely 
on men enlisted for long ser- 
vice, whilst all other navies 
consist mainly of short-service 
men, stiffened by a relatively 
small number of men enlisted 
and trained as lads, and who 
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serve until finally pensioned. 
Hence it results that we em- 
ploy in peace-time far more 
men than do our neighbours. 


Officers and Men employed in 
Peace-time. 

Great Britain 

France 

Russia 

Germany . 

United States 

Italy . 

Japan. 


118,000 
49,000 
48,000 
29,000 
28,000 
25,000 
21,000 


We have therefore in peace- 
time only 8000 men less than 
France, Russia, and Germany 
taken together. But when it 
comes to calling out the Re- 
serves, we can barely muster 
30,000, whilst France has at 
least 50,000, and both Russia 
and Germany will shortly out- 
number us in the number of 
men kept in reserve. 

The advantage of continuous 
service is that training is con- 
tinuous. Seeing that our seamen 
serve from the age of eighteen 
to thirty-eight they ought to 
be better trained than the 
foreign seaman, whose train- 
ing is more intermittent. At 
the beginning of a war we 
should therefore hold a con- 
siderable advantage as com- 
pared with our rivals. The 
long-service system is naturally 
expensive; the British seaman 
is paid from the time he enters 
the navy till the day of his 
death, for all the long-service 
men earn pensions. Thus the 
country expends on its per- 
sonnel, including pensions and 
all other charges, about £100 
per head for every officer and 
man actually serving in peace- 
time. The Continental Powers, 
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using conscription, get their 
men far cheaper, so that the 
cost per head is roughly as 
under :— 


France £70 
Germany . ‘ : 60 
Russia Pp ‘ : 50 
Italy ; : . 50 


The United States pays far 
more liberally, so that the cost 
per man employed in peace- 
times rises to £115. 

The cost of our Reserve per 
head is not one-tenth that of the 
long-service men, whilst on the 
Continent compulsory service 
renders the cost of their large 
reserves very low indeed. With 
voluntary service the only 
method of reducing the enor- 
mous peace expenses entailed 
by long service is to limit the 
number of long-service men and 
to reintroduce short service in 
the navy for a proportion of 
the complements of our ships. 
It must not be forgotten that 
all our great naval victories 
were won by ships’ companies 
which included a considerable 
proportion of what were prac- 
tically short-service men, who 
had served for a commission or 
so and then left the navy for 
some other employment, return- 
ing again on the outbreak of 
war. Our Coastguards are 
seven to ten years afloat and 
then go ashore, and _ their 
efficiency when reimbarked 18 
undoubted. Short service seems 
bound to come when economy 
is once more prominently to the 
fore. 

Our Reserves are at present 
drawn from the mercantile mar- 
ine and from the fisheries. The 
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men hitherto have done only one 
month’s training each year, and 
this generally in harbour-ships. 
Recent regulations entail a 
longer course of training, but 
the men do not appear to ap- 
preciate them, and a diminished 
entry seems certain, even though 
the period of six months’ service 
in a seagoing ship which was 
introduced a year or two ago 
has been reduced to three 
months. A new reserve is 
being formed from the small 
number of long- service men 
who elect to leave after twelve 
years, and from men who have 
been pensioned after twenty 
years, but it will at best be 
but a very small force. On 
the whole, our Reserve is not 
only numerically small, but its 
members have much less train- 
ing than the foreign reserve- 
man. Lord Selborne recently 
announced that it was under 
contemplation to start a naval 
volunteer force. The idea 
seems an excellent one. The 
Cape war has shown that 
numbers of intelligent, and 
comparatively well - educated, 
men are ready to come for- 
ward for their country’s ser- 
vice on an emergency. Such 
men, with a certain amount 
of preliminary training, would 
prove very valuable, especially 
if possessed of some mechanical 
knowledge. These men would 
speedily find their sea-legs,— 
much nonsense has been talked 
about sea-sickness, which, after 
all, has never affected the lands- 
men who go to sea as news- 
Paper correspondents, — and 
would be decidedly superior to 
the somewhat ignorant and 
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frequently thick-headed Royal 
Naval Reserve fisherman from 
the western shores of Ireland, 
or even from Scotland. In 
even the most recent ships, 
each of which seems to contain 
more mechanism than her pre- 
decessor, there is a good deal of 
work that does not entail a 
very lengthened training. The 
handling of ammunition in 
action is quite a simple matter, 
and it requires no more intelli- 
gence to carry the lyddite shell 
to the hoist than it did to pass 
up the old-fashioned round-shot. 
In the engine-room, too, there 
are many jobs that can be en- 
trusted to men of good capacity 
but not much training; and even 
at the guns themselves the 
higher “numbers” could be 
replaced at a pinch by men of 
average intelligence, with such 
a moderate knowledge of drill 
as a volunteer could easily 
pick up. 

Owing to the extremely rapid 
progress made in the last de- 
cade in the designing and con- 
struction of the average man- 
of-war, it has come to pass that 
ships which are still as good as, 
or better than, they were when 
new, are very markedly inferior 
to newer ships of the same 
class. A well-built steel ship 
should remain thoroughly sea- 
worthy for forty or fifty years, 
yet the Germans have decided 
to replace every battleship at 
the age of twenty-five years 
and every cruiser at the age 
of twenty. The Camperdown, 


‘the last of the Admiral class of 


battleship, was completed only 
twelve years ago. She was 
then one of the most powerful 
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ships in the world. She could 
fire in five minutes from her 
broadside seven heavy pro- 
jectiles, capable of piercing the 
thickest. armour then carried, 
and shells from smaller guns 
with an aggregate weight of 
3500 lb. The corresponding 
figures for the Formidable, just 
completed, are thirty heavy 
projectiles and 16,000 Ib. of 
smaller shells. The Camper- 
down has had her slow-firing 
6-inch guns converted into 
quick - firers, which brings up 
the weight of metal thrown 
by her lighter guns to 7000 lb. 
in five minutes. But even so 
the fire of three Camperdowns at 
the opening of an action would 
be no more than equal to that 
of one Formidable. The com- 
parison does not end here; for 
directly hits began to be made 
it would become apparent that 
the Camperdown could neither 
pierce the Formidable’s thick 
armour with her heavy projec- 
tiles nor silence the latter’s well- 
protected 6-inch quick - firers 
with her lighter guns, whilst the 
Formidable’s heavy shot would 
pierce her opponent’s armour 
anywhere, and her lighter guns 
would cut to pieces the men at 
the corresponding guns in the 
Camperdown, which are quite 
unprotected. Thus, after a few 
minutes’ firing, so many of the 
Camperdown’s guns would be 
silenced that four ships of her 
type would then be required to 
match a single Formidable, and 
it is extremely doubtful if even 
five Admirals could beat off the 
Formidable’s attack. Nothing 
has been said of speed in this 
comparison, but the Formidable 
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is a full 2 knots faster, there- 
fore she can always bring an 
unwilling opponent to battle 
and escape herself from a com- 
bination that was too strong 
for her. Great tactical skill is 
also required to bring to bear 
the guns of a large number of 
ships on a smaller number of 
vessels individually superior. It 
will almost inevitably happen 
that some of the more numerous 
ships are thrown out of action 
or interfere with their friends. 
Something of this kind occurred 
to the B Fleet under Admiral 
Noel when engaging the X 
Fleet of fewer but greatly 
superior ships commanded by 
Admiral Wilson in the recent 
manceuvres, when the more 
modern fleet had an overwhelm- 
ing tactical advantage over its 
more numerous opponents—so 
much so, that if the encounter 
had been a real one very few of 
the B’s should have reached 
their ports. If we were to 
adhere to such a rule as that 
propounded above of keeping 
battleships for twenty - five 
years, we should for many 
years to come be saddled with 
such ships as the “ Admirals,” 
which have not one-fourth of 
the fighting value of an up-to- 
date battleship. 

The two principal causes of 
the phenomenally rapid de- 
terioration of our older battle- 
ships, as compared with their 
modern rivals, are the recent 
remarkable improvements i 
armour and guns. Armour 
has doubled its resisting power 
since the Camperdown was 
built, and the rate of fire of 
ships’ guns has increased four- 
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fold, whilst their penetrating 
power has also gone up con- 
siderably. It might be possible 
to give the Camperdown new 
guns, gun mountings, and 
machinery for working them, 
at great expense, but it would 
be more difficult still to change 
her armour. The operation of 
changing the armour has been 
much talked of abroad, but 
only patches here and there 
have really been removed and 
replaced. Even then the re- 
constructed ship would be so 
slow that she could not keep 
pace with her modern sisters, 
or bring to battle an unwilling 
enemy, and the Admiralty are 
perfectly justified in resisting 
the clamour for rearming our 
old battleships. The case of 
the older cruisers, which are 
nearly all unarmoured, is not 
so bad as that of the out-of- 
date battleships. Their guns can 
be changed without much diffi- 
culty; the ships, being merely 
protected by deck-armour, are 
not much inferior totheir modern 
protected rivals, because the 
improvement of deck - armour 
has not been great; and where 
speed is lacking, a cruiser can 
still be utilised for some de- 
tached service where she does 
not retard others, and can still 
do some useful work. The 
difficulty which confronts us 
at present with regard to our 
old cruisers is that for the last 
three or four years nearly all 
the cruisers built abroad have 
been of the new type of ar- 
moured cruisers. This craft is 
So greatly superior to the old- 
fashioned deck-protected first- 
or second - class cruiser that 
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the latter, even in greatly su- 
perior numbers, could scarcely 
deal with her at all. She is 
quite as invulnerable as the 
battleship to the cruiser’s guns, 
and has more speed than her 
weaker prototypes. We have 
some seventy-three serviceable 
first- and second-class cruisers 
of the old type and forty-four 
of the third-class. If the 
armoured cruiser, as some 
think, is to play havoc with 
these craft with the same ease 
and immunity as the Merimac 
destroyed and dispersed the 
unarmoured frigates and cor- 
vettes off Hampton Roads in 
1863, what are we to do for 
commerce protectors and scouts 
for our fleets? Already we 
have armoured cruisers on the 
stocks which cost more to build, 
and considerably more to main- 
tain, than most of our battle- 
ships, and it is hopeless to 
think of building a sufficiency 
of such terribly expensive craft 
for scouting and commerce pro- 
tection where numbers are es- 
sential. The Russians, who 
have often shown remarkable 
foresight in questions of naval 
development, are bringing out 
a novel type of second - class 
cruiser with enormously power- 
ful engines, in order that she 
may be able to escape from the 
armoured cruiser. This may 
be the solution of the problem ; 
if so, it entails the complete 
reconstitution and reconstruc- 
tion of the whole of our force 
of medium-sized cruisers. 

We are somewhat behind 
our rivals in the provision of 
armoured cruisers. We have 
ten hybrids—viz., the two 
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Terribles and eight Diadems 
—with armoured guns and 
unarmoured water - line, but 
they could not stand up 
against .the genuine article, 
such as the Russian Gromoboi 
or French Condé. However, 
with some twenty-two of these 
ships building, we are making 
up lost ground, and in another 
year or two will be in a fairly 
good position for keeping in 
check the armoured cruisers 
of our possible opponents. 

So much is commonly said 


about battleships, that it is 
scarcely realised that our 
cruisers and torpedo craft 
cost us more than do the 
battleships. This is owing to 
the fact that the aggregate 
crews of our cruisers and 
smaller craft greatly out- 
number the crews of our 
battleships, as the following 
table shows; and even on a 
battleship the payment of the 
crew costs nearly as much as 
the upkeep and replacement 
(when worn out) of the ship. 


Crews required for British Ships, close of 1901. 


Battleships. Cruisers. Torpedo craft. 


28 first-class . s - 21,000 4 armoured 


3,000 1 torpedo depot . 500 


11 second-class ° - 7,000 10 partially armoured 34 torpedo gunboats 
10 third-class . ° 5,500 (Terrible, &c.) . 7,000 110 destroyers . 


6 harbour-defence ships 2,500 13 first-class 


7,000 80 torpedo boats 


60 second-class . - 23,000 


44 third-class 


55 36,000 131 


Out of the 118,000 long-service 
men and some 30,000 reserves 
we have only room in our 
battleships for 36,000 men. 
Battleships cannot be impro- 
vised on an emergency, but 
something might be done in 
the way of improvising cruisers 
and smaller craft; so that it 
seems that if we went to war 
at this moment only about one- 
third of our long-service men 
would be in battleships, whilst 
the remaining two-thirds and 
all the reserves would be in 
cruisers and smaller craft. The 
36,000 men forming the battle- 
ships’ crews cost about 34 
millions per annum. In the 
last ten years we have built 
thirty battleships at the cost 
of somewhat less than 30 
millions: thus some 3 millions 
per annum have been spent 
in keeping up our supply of 


9,000 


49,000 225 


battleships, and another 1} 
million in repairs, coal, and 
other stores for the battle-fleet. 
This gives 8 millions per annum 
as the cost of our battleships, 
or only about one-third of the 
total sum expended on the navy 
for the last ten years. 

If we were to continue build- 
ing battleships at the rate of 
three per annum, we should 
take just over eighteen years 
to build fifty-five ships; and if 
the strength of the battle-fleet 
be kept at this figure, the ships 
when just over eighteen years 
old would be replaced by new 
ones. But our present list i- 
cludes eleven ships twenty-five 
years old or older, and five 
others more than _ eighteen 
years old. The fighting value 
of these ships, which are cata- 
logued above as_ third -class 
battleships and harbour - de- 
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fence ships, is almost infini- 
tesimal. It was shown that 
four ships of the Admiral class, 
which form the bulk of the 
second-class battleships, are 
barely worth one new battle- 
ship; and the sixteen older ships 
would probably get the worst 
of it if they engaged half their 
number of second-class ships, 
whilst their speed is so low 
that it is hopeless to expect 
that they could ever get into 
action with a weaker enemy 
who wished to evade them. 
But we are maintaining crews 
for all these inferior ships at 
great expense, we are keeping 
them in repair, which also costs 
money, and we have no less 
than five of the ships over 
eighteen years old actually in 
commission, which cost little 
less to maintain than efficient 
fighting ships, and which, pre- 
sumably, on the outbreak of 
war are expected to uphold the 
honour of the fiag. The in- 
evitable conclusion is, that we 
should strain every nerve to 
replace these wellnigh useless 
battleships; and though this 
would undoubtedly be costly, 
it would be less costly than 
what we are doing now. In 
order to get the fighting power 
of one modern battleship we 
have to pay the crews of at 
least four of our obsolescent 
second-class ships, we have to 
keep four ships in repair in lieu 
of one, we have to provide a 
fourfold supply of stores. The 
money now lavished on the 
extra men and stores would 
much more than suffice to pay 
interest on a loan for building 
new ships. Our foreign rivals, 
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faced by the same problem, 
have found that their ship-yards 
are already so fully employed 
that to replace their obsolescent 
ships isimpossible. Fortunately 
for them, too, the task of re- 
arming their old ships and im- 
proving their speed is not so 
difficult as with our designs, so 
that across the Channel the 
second - class battleships are 
being furnished with new arma- 
ments and boilers which will 
make them fairly efficient, and 
will render them greatly su- 
perior to our ships of the same 
age. 

In Great Britain we have 
the most unrivalled facilities 
for shipbuilding. We have 
great ship-yards that have never 
yet turned their attention to 
the building of armoured ships, 
but which would be ready 
enough to undertake the work 
if it was made worth their 
while. Even if we had to pay 
somewhat higher than we have 
been accustomed to do, it would 
be far better than maintaining 
a considerable number of out- 
of-date ships. 

Moreover, the moral effect of 
giving our men newer and 
better ships than their op- 
ponents must not be forgotten. 
Nothing is more demoralising 
than the feeling that owing to 
inferiority in armament it is 
hopeless to expect victory ; that 
if an attack is sustained with- 
out suffering an utter over- 
throw, there will be much cause 
for thankfulness. But with 
new ships the officers and men 
of our Home Fleet would go to 
sea with the confidence that 
they had only to make the best 
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use of their weapons to sweep 
from the seas any fleet opposed 
to them which had not an over- 
whelming numerical superiority. 

It has been assumed, in as- 
sessing the fighting value of 
the armoured ships, whether 
battleships or cruisers, now 
building in this and _ other 
countries, that the gun is the 
principal weapon. The torpedo 
has been with us many years, 
and though special craft are 
provided for its use in every 
navy, which absorb large num- 
bers of men and cost much 
money, and though on all 
hands it is admitted that it is 
a weapon that must be reck- 
oned with: still, there is at 
present a general agreement 
that it ranks much below the 
gun. Fear of the gun has now 


driven the torpedo under water. 
In big ships none but sub- 


merged torpedoes are fitted, 
and the torpedo-boat is being 
supplemented, if not superseded, 
by the submarine. The use of 
the torpedo in big ships is 
hampered by the fact that it is 
almost impossible to use a ship’s 
torpedoes against another ship 
without laying the assailant 
open to a similar attack. 
Two battleships engaging with 
torpedoes are not unlikely to 
resemble a pair of Kilkenny 
cats. So the torpedo craft is 
essentially a small vessel whose 
loss could be faced with equan- 
imity. The French have al- 
ways devoted much attention 
to torpedo craft, and it is 
principally in France that the 
submarine torpedo-boat is 
being developed. Its sup- 
porters hope that this craft 
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will prove greatly superior to 
the ordinary torpedo-boat. If 
a vessel could be built which 
had the high surface speed 
which is considered absolutely 
essential for the ordinary 
torpedo-boat, and which could 
dive at will, much would have 
been accomplished; but the 
submarine is of necessity very 
slow—far slower than any ship 
which she might wish to attack. 
4oreover, the diving or sub- 
merging process takes time, so 
that a boat when chased by a 
destroyer would be liable to be 
overtaken before she could get 
under water. Once under water 
nothing can be seen from the 
submarine. It was hoped that 
an optic tube with its end above 
water would enable the boat to 
travel a short distance beneath 
the surface and yet be guided by 
sight. But hitherto the optic 
tubes have proved very un- 
reliable. Under water the boat 
is slower than on the surface. 
From all this it results that an 
attack on a ship under way is a 
most difficult proceeding, if not 
altogether hopeless. Owing to 
the slow speed of the boat, her 
only chance is that the ship 
may steer towards her and she 
may then get a shot as the 
ship goes past. But she must 
continually come to the surface 
to see where the ship is, and 
might be discovered, when the 
ship would turn away. If she 
dives and fires when she has 
been down some time, a miss 18 
almost certain, because she lost 
sight of the ship on diving, and 
does not know where she has 
gone since. Her best chance 
would be to remain on the 
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surface, showing her conning- 
tower only, and, trusting to 
her invisibility, to get off her 
torpedo before she was sighted. 

In attacking a stationary 
ship there is a fair prospect 
of success: the boat can take 
the bearing of her opponent, 
can dive and steer in the direc- 
tion indicated by the bearing, 
fring her torpedo when the 
time tells her that she ought 
to be within range. But a 
stationary ship, especially if in 
an open harbour, already runs 
much risk at night if her posi- 
tion is known to the enemy ; 
hence the trouble that has been 
taken to make harbours proof 
at night against torpedo-boats 
by breakwaters and booms. 
The submarine will entail the 
taking of similar precautions 
during daylight. If the sub- 
marine could break her way 
into a harbour notwithstanding 
boom obstructions, she would 
indeed have proved her useful- 
ness, but this she has yet to do. 

All that can be said at 
present is that the submarine 
makes it more dangerous than 
ever to remain stationary near 
an enemy’s base, and the Ad- 
miralty are doubtless wise in 
purchasing six of these boats 
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in order to ascertain by trial 
their powers and limitations. 


On the whole, thanks mainly 
to the efforts of the last ten 
years, we hold a good position. 
We have a numerous personnel 
whose training is being most 
carefully attended to. As yet 
our battle-fleet is fully equal to 
meeting the combined fleets of 
the next two Powers, and if 
our unrivalled building facilities 
are utilised for replacing our 
older battleships, we can more 
than hold that position. 

Although somewhat late in 
starting to build armoured 
cruisers, we are making good 
headway, and shall before long 
out - distance our rivals, who 
are hurrying on ships of this 
type. Ifa new type of smaller 
cruisers becomes necessary, we 
can build faster than any other 
Power: in the meantime we 
have a good supply of scouts 
and commerce protectors. Our 
torpedo flotilla is efficient, and 
if it is found that submarine 
torpedo-boats are necessary, we 
are making experiments which 
should put us in the position 
of deciding what kind of boat 
is needed. 
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THE WESTCOTES. 


BY A, T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE WESTCOTES OF BAYFIELD. 


A MURAL tablet in Axcester 
Parish Church describes En- 
dymion Westcote as “a con- 
spicuous example of that nob- 
lest work of God, the English 
country gentleman.” Certainly 
he was a typical one. 

In almost every district of 
England you will find a family 
which, without distinguishing 
itself in any particular way, 
has held fast to the comforts 
of life and the respect of its 
neighbours for generation after 
generation. Its men have never 
shone in court, camp, or senate: 
they prefer tenacity to enter- 


prise, look askance upon wit 
(as a dangerous gift), and are 
even a little suspicious of emin- 


ence. On the other hand, they 
make excellent magistrates, 
maintain a code of manners 
most salutary for the poor in 
whose midst they live, and are 
looked up to; are as a rule 
satisfied—like the old Athenian 
—if they leave to their heirs 
not less but a little more than 
they themselves inherited ; and 
deserve, as they claim, to be 
called the backbone of Great 
Britain. Many of the women 
have beauty, still more have 
an elegance which may pass 
for it, and almost all are 
pure in thought, truthful, as- 
siduous in deeds of charity, 
and marry for love of those 
manly qualities which they 


have already esteemed in their 
brothers. 

Such a party were the West- 
cotes of Bayfield, or Bagvil, in 
1810. Their “founder” had 
settled in Axcester as a lawyer, 
towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and pros- 
pered—mainly, it was said, by 
usury. <A _ little before his 
death, which befell in 1668, he 
purchased Bayfield House from 
a decayed Royalist who had 
lost his only son in the Civil 
Wars; and to Bayfield and the 
ancestral business (omitting the 
usury) his descendants con- 
tinued faithful. One or both 
of the two brothers who, with 
their half-sister, represented the 
family in 1810, rode in on every 
weekday to their office in Ax- 
cester High Street,—a Georgian 
house faced with brick, adorned 
with a porch of plaster fluted 
to the shape of a sea-shell, out 
of which a Cupid smiled down 
upon a brass plate and _ the 
inscription WESTCOTE & WEST- 
COTE, and on the first floor 
with windows as tall as the 
rooms, so that from the street 
you could see through one the 
shapely legs of Mr Endymion 
Westcote at his knee-hole table, 
and through another the legs 
of Mr Narcissus. The third 
and midmost window was 4 
dummy, having been bricked 
up to avoid the window-tax 
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imposed by Mr Pitt—in whose 
statesmanship, however, the 
brothers had firmly believed. 
Their somewhat fantastic names 
were traditional in the West- 
cote pedigree, and dated from 
the seventeenth century. 
Endymion, the elder (who 
took the lead of Narcissus 
in all things), was the fine 
flower of the Westcote stock, 
and, out of question, the most 
influential man in Axcester and 
formany a mile around. Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the County 
of Somerset and Major of its 
Yeomanry, he served “Our 
town” (so he called it) as 
Guardian of the Poor, Governor 
of the Grammar School, Chair- 
man of Feoffees, Churchwarden, 
—everything, in short, but 
Mayor, an office which he left 
to the tradesmen, while taking 
care to speak of it always with 
respect, and indeed to see it 
properly filled. The part of 
county magistrate—to which he 
had been born—he played to per- 
fection; with a full sense of its 
dignified amenity, yet conscien- 
tiously, and with a knack of 
taking a stand at the right 
moment, and, having taken it, 
of showing himself independent, 
and even masterful. (It was 
whispered that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself stood in some 
awe of him.) His favourite 
character, however, was that of 
Plain citizen of his native town. 
“Im an Axcester man,” he 
Would declare in his public 
speeches, and in his own way 
€ loved and served the little 
borough. For its good he held 
its parliamentary representation 
in the hollow of his hand; and, 
VOL, CLXX.—NO, MXXXII. 


as overseer of the poor, had 
dared public displeasure by re- 
vising the voters’ list and defy- 
ing a mandamus of the Court 
of King’s Bench, rather than 
allow Axcester to fail in its 
duty of returning two members 
to support Mr Perceval’s minis- 
try. In 1800, when the price 
of wheat rose to 184s. a quarter, 
a poor woman dropped dead in 
the market-place, of starvation. 
At once a mob collected, hoisted 
a quartern loaf on a pole, with 
the label “We will have Bread 
or Blood!” and started to pillage 
the shops in High Street. It 
was Endymion Westcote who 
rode up single- handed (they 
were carrying the only con- 
stable on their shoulders), and 
faced and dispersed the rioters. 
It was he who headed the sub- 
scription list, prevailed on the 
vestry to purchase a waggon- 
load of potatoes, and persuaded 
the people to plant them,—for 
even the seed-potatoes had been 
eaten, and the gardens lay un- 
cropped and undigged. It was 
he who met the immediate 
famine by importing large 
quantities of rice. Finally, it 
was he, through his influence 
with the county, who brought 
back prosperity by getting the 
French prisoners sent to 
Axcester. 

We shall talk of these French 
prisoners by-and-by. To con- 
clude this portrait of Endymion 
Westcote: He was a _ hand- 
some, fresh-complexioned man, 
over six feet in height, and past 
his forty-fifth year; a bachelor 
and a Protestant. In his youth 
he had been noted for gallantry, 
and preserved some traces of it 
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in his address. His grand- 
father had married a French 
lady, and although this union 
had not sensibly diluted the 
Westcote . blood, Endymion 
would refer to it to palliate a 
youthful taste for playing the 
fiddle. He spoke French fiu- 
ently with a British accent, 
which, when appointed Com- 
missary, he took pains to im- 
prove by conversation with the 
prisoners, and was fond of dis- 
cussing heredity with the two 
most distinguished of them— 
the Vicomte de Tocqueville and 
General Rochambeau. 
Narcissus, the younger broth- 
er, had not the stature nor 
the good looks nor the master- 
ful carriage of Endymion, and 
made no pretence to rival him 
as a man of affairs. He pro- 
fessed to be known as the 
student of the family, dabbled 


in archeology, and managed 
two or three local societies and 
field clubs, which met ostensibly 
to listen to his papers, but really 


to picnic. An accident had de- 
termined this bent of his—the 
discovery, during some repairs, 
of a fine Roman pavement 
beneath the floor of Bayfield 
House. At the age of eighteen, 
during a Cambridge vacation, 
Narcissus had written and 
privately printed a description 
of this pavement, proving not 
only that its tessellw represented 
scenes in the mythological story 
of Bacchus, but that the name 
“ Bayfield,” in some old deeds 
and documents written “ Bag- 
vil” or “ Baggevil,” was neither 
more nor less than a corruption 
of Bacchi Villa. Axcester and 
its neighbourhood are rich in 
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Roman remains — the town 
stands indeed on the old Fosse 
Way; and, tempted by early 
success, Narcissus rode his hobby 
farther and farther afield. Now, 
at the age of forty-two, he could 
claim to be an authority on the 
Roman Occupation of Britain, 
and especially on the conquests 
of Vespasian. 

The circle of the Westcotes’ 
acquaintance gathered in the 
fine hall of Bayfield —or, as 
Narcissus preferred to call it, 
the atrium—drank tea, admired 
the pavement, listened to the 
alleged exploits of Vespasian, 
and wondered when the brothers 
would marry. Time went on, 
repeating these assemblies, and 
the question became, Will they 
ever marry? Apparently they 
had no thought of it, no idea 
that it was expected of them: 
and since they had both passed 
forty, the question might be 
taken as answered. But that 
so personable a man as En- 
dymion Westcote would let the 
family perish was monstrous 
to suppose. He kept his good 
looks and his fresh complexion ; 
even now some maiden would 
easily be found to answer his 
Olympian nod; and a vein of 
recklessness sometimes cropped 
up through his habitual caution, 
and kept his friends alert for 
surprises. In the hunting-field, 
for instance,—and he rode to 
hounds twice a-week,—he made 
a rule of avoiding fences; but 
the world quite rightly set this 
down to a proper care for his 
person rather than to timidity, 
since on one famous occasion, 
riding up to find the whole field 
hesitating before a “rasper 
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(they were hunting a strange 
country that day), he put his 
horse at it, and sailed over with 
a nonchalance only saved from 
offensiveness by his ringing 
laugh on the farther side. It 
was odds he would clear the 
fence of matrimony, some day, 
with a like casual heartiness ; 
and, in any case, he was master- 
ful enough to insist on Narcissus 
marrying, should it occur to 
him to wish it. 

Oddly enough the gossips, 
who still arranged marriages 
for the brothers, had given over 
speculating upon their hostess, 
Miss Dorothea. She could not, 
of course, perpetuate the name ; 
but this by no means accounted 
for all the difference in their con- 
cern. Dorothea Westcote was 
now thirty-seven, or five years 
younger than Narcissus, whose 
mother had died soon after his 
birth. The widower had created 
one of the few scandals in the 
Westcote history by espousing, 
some four years later, a young 
woman of quite inferior class, 
the daughter of a wholesale 
glover in Axcester. The new 
wife had good looks, but they 
did not procure her pardon; 
and she made the amplest and 
speediest amends by dying 
within twelve months, and 
leaving a daughter who in 
no way resembled her. The 
husband survived her just a 
dozen years, 

Dorothea, the daughter, was 
a plain girl; and her brothers, 
though kind and fond of her 
after a fashion, did not teach 
her to forget it. She loved 
them, but her love—towards 
ndymion especially — partook 
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of awe: they were so much 
cleverer, as well as handsomer, 
than she. Having no mother 
or friend of her own sex to 
imitate, she grew into an 
awkward woman, sensitive to 
charm in others, and respond- 
ing to it without jealousy, but 
ignorant of what it meant or 
how it could be acquired. She 
picked up some French from 
her brother Endymion, and 
masters were hired who taught 
her to dance, to paint in water- 
colours, and to play with 
moderate skill upon the harp. 
But few partners had ever 
sought her in the ballroom ; 
her only drawings which any 
one ever asked to see were 
half-a-dozen of the Bayfield 
pavement executed for Nar- 
cissus’ monograph; and her 
harp she played in her own 
room. Now and then En- 
dymion would inquire how she 
progressed with her playing, 
would listen to her report, and 
observe, “Ah, I used to do a 
little fiddling myself.” But he 
never put her proficiency to the 
test. 

Somehow, and long before 
the world came to the same 
conclusion, she had _ resolved 
that marriage was not for her. 
She adored babies, though they 
usually screamed at the sight 
of her, and she thought it 


would be delightful to have 


one of her own who would not 
scream; but apart from this 
vague sentiment she accepted 
her fate without sensible regret. 
By watching and copying the 
mistresses of the few houses 
she visited, she learned to play 
the hostess at Bayfield, and, as 
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time brought confidence, played 
it with credit. She knew that 
people laughed at her, and that 
yet they liked her: their liking 
and their laughter puzzled her 
about equally. For the rest, 
she was proud of Bayfield, and 
content, though one day much 
resembled another, to live all 
her days there, devoted to 
God and her garden. Visitors 
always praised her garden. 
Axcester lies on the western 
side, and mostly at the foot, of 
a low hill set accurately in the 
centre of a ring of hills slightly 
higher—the raised bottom of a 
saucer would be no bad simile. 
The old Roman road cuts 
straight across this rise, de- 
scends between the shops of 
the High Street, passes the 
church, crosses the Axe by a 
narrow bridge, and, climbing 
again, passes the iron gates of 


Bayfield House, a mile above 


the river. So straight is it 
that Dorothea could keep her 
brothers in sight from the 
gates until they dismounted be- 
fore their office door, losing sight 
of them for a minute or two 
only among the elms by the 
bridge. Her boudoir window 
commanded the same prospect ; 
and every day as the London 
coach topped the hill her maid 
Polly would run with news of 
it. The two would be watch- 
ing often before the guard’s 
horn awoke the street and 
fetched the ostler out in a 
hurry from the Dogs’ Inn 
stables with their relay of four 
horses. Miss Dorothea poss- 
essed a telescope too, and if 
the coach were dressed with 
laurels and flags, announcing a 
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victory, mistress and maid 
would run out to the gates, 
with their handkerchiefs in 
readiness to wave as it passed. 
Sometimes, too, Polly would 
announce a post-chaise, and the 
telescope decide whether the 
postboys wore the blue or the 
buff. Nor were these their only 
causes of excitement: for the 
great Bayfield elm, a rood be- 
low the gates and in full view 
of them, marked the westward 
boundary of the French pris- 
oners on parole. Some of these 
were quite regular in their 
walks; for instance, Rear- 
Admiral de Wailly-Duchemin 
and General Rochambeau, who 
came at three o’clock, or there- 
abouts, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, summer and winter. 
At six paces on the far side of 
the elm—such was their punc- 
tilio—they halted, took snuff, 
linked arms again, and turned 
back. (Dorothea had _ enter- 
tained them both at Bayfield, 
and met them at dinner in one 
or two neighbouring houses.) 
On the same days, and on Mon- 
days as well, old Jean Pierre 
Pichou, ex-boatswain of the 
Didon frigate, would come along 
arm-in-arm with Julien Carales, 
alias Frap d’Abord, ex-maré- 
chal des loyis—Pichou with his 
wooden leg, and Frap d’Abord 
twisting a grey moustache and 
uttering a steady torrent of 
imprecation—or so it sounded. 
These could be counted on ; but 
scores of others stopped and 
turned at the Bayfield elm, and 
Polly had names for them all. 
Moreover, on one memorable 
day Dorothea had watched one 
who did not halt precisely at 
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the elm. A few paces beyond 
it, and on the side of the road 
facing the grounds, straggled 
an old orchard, out of which 
her brother Endymion had been 
missing of late a quantity of 
his favourite pippins—by name 
(but it may have been a local 
one) Somerset Warriors. The 
month was October, the time 
about half-past four, the light 
dusky. Yet Miss Dorothea, 
lingering by the gate, saw a 
young man pass the Bayfield 
elm and climb the hedge; and 
saw and heard him nail, against 
an apple-tree overhanging the 
road, a board with white letters 
on a black ground. When it 
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was fixed the artist descended 
to the road and gazed up ad- 
miringly at his work. In the 
act of departing he turned, 
and suddenly stood still again. 
His face was toward the Bay- 
field gate. Dorothea could not 
tell if he saw her; but he re- 
mained thus, motionless, for 
almost a minute. Then he 
seemed to recollect himself, 
and marched off briskly down 
the road. Early next morning 
she descended and read the 
inscription, which ran, “ Res- 
taurant pour les Aspirants.” 

She said nothing about it, 
and soon after breakfast the 
board was removed. 


CHAPTER II.—THE ORANGE ROOM. 


Some weeks later, on a bright 
and frosty morning in Decem- 
ber, Dorothea rode into Ax- 
cester with her brothers. She 
was a good horsewoman, and 
showed to advantage on horse- 
back, when ‘her slight figure 
took a grace of movement which 
made amends for her face. To- 
day the brisk air and a canter 
across the bridge at the foot 
of the hill had brought roses 
to her cheeks, and she looked 
almost pretty. General Roch- 
ambeau happened to pass down 
the street as the three drew 
rein before the town-house (so 
the Westcotes always called it), 
and pausing to help her dis- 
mount, paid her a very hand- 
Some compliment. 

Dorothea knew, of course, that 

renchmen were lavish of com- 
Pliments, and had heard General 
Rochambeau pay them where 


she felt sure they were not de- 
served. Nevertheless she found 
this one pleasant—she who had 
received so few—and laughed 
happily. It may have come 
from the freshness of the morn- 
ing, but to-day her spirit sat 
light within her, and expectant : 
she could not say of what, yet 
it seemed that something good 
was going to happen. 

“T have a guess,” said the 
old General, “that Miss West- 
cote and I are bound on the 
same errand. It cannot be to 
inspect her brothers’ dusty 
leases and deeds of mortgage 
and conveyance.” He jerked 
his head towards the house, and 
Dorothea shook hers. 

“TI am going to the Dogs’, 
General.” 

“Eh?” He scented the jest 
and chuckled. “As you say, 
to the dogs—hein? Messieurs, 
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I beg you to observe and take 
warning that your sister and I 
are going to the dogs together.” 
He offered his arm to Dorothea. 
Her brothers had dismounted 
and handed their horses over to 
the ostler, who waited by the 
porch daily to lead them to the 
inn stables. 

“JT will stable Mercury my- 
self,” said she, addressing En- 
dymion. She submitted her 
smallest plans to him for ap- 
proval., 

“Do so,” he answered. “After 
running through my letters, I 
will step down to the Orange 
Room and join you. [I intrust 
her to you, General—the more 
confidently, because you cannot 
take her far.” 

He laughed, and followed 
Narcissus through the porch. 
Dorothea saw the old General 
wince. She slipped an arm 
through Mercury’s bridle-rein 
and picked up her skirt; the 
other arm she laid in her com- 
panion’s. 

“You have not seen the 
Orange Room, Miss Dorothea?” 

“Not since the decorations 
began.” She paused and uttered 
the thought uppermost in her 
mind. “ You must forgive my 
brother: I am sorry he spoke 
as he did just now.” 

“Then I am more than for- 
given.” 

“‘He did not consider.” 

“Dear mademoiselle, your 
brother is an excellent fellow, 
and not a bit more popular 
than he deserves to be. Of 
his kindness to us prisoners— 
I speak not of us privileged 
ones but of our poorer brothers 
—I could name a _ thousand 
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acts; and acts say more than 
words.” 

‘Dorothea pursed her lips. 
“T am not sure. I think a 
woman would ask for words 
too.” 

“Yes, that is so,” he caught 
her up; “but don’t you see 
that we prisoners are—forgive 
me—just like women? I mean 
we have learned that we are 
weak. For a man that is no 
easy lesson, mademoiselle. I 
myself learned it hardly. And, 
seeing your brother admired 
by all, so strong and prosper- 
ous and confident, can I ask 
that he should feel as we, who 
have forfeited these things?” 

Before she could find a reply 
he had harked back to the 
Orange Room. 

“You have not seen it since 
the decorations began? Then 
I have a mind to run and ask 
your brother to forbid your 
coming—to command you to 
wait until Wednesday. We 
are in a horrible mess, I warn 
you, and smell of turpentine 
most potently. But we shall 
be ready for the ball, and then! 
It will be prodigious. You do 
not know that we have a genius 
at work on the painting?” 

“My brother tells me the 
designs are extraordinarily 
clever.” 

“They are more than clever, 
you will allow. The artist I 
discovered myself—a young 
man named Charles Raoul. 
He comes from the South, a 
little below Avignon, and of 
good family—in some Tre 
spects.” The General paused 
and took snuff, “He enlisted 
at eighteen, and has seen ser 
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vice: he tells me he was 
wounded at Austerlitz. Un- 
happily he was shipped, about 
two years ago, on board the 
Thétis frigate, with a detach- 
ment and stores for Martin- 
ique; the Thétis had scarcely 
left L’Orient before she fell in 
with one of your frigates, whose 
name escapes me—and here he 
is in Axcester. He has rich 
relatives, but for some reason 
or other they decline to support 
him; and yet he seems a gen- 
tleman. He picks up a few 
shillings by painting portraits ; 
but you English are shy of 
sitting—I wonder why? And 


we—well, I suppose we prefer 
to wait till our faces grow 
happier.” 

Dorothea had it on the tip 
of her tongue to ask how the 
General had discovered this 
genius, but the ring in his 


voice gave her pause. Twice 
in the course of their short 
walk he had shown feeling ; 
and she wondered at it, having 
hitherto regarded him as a 
cynical old fellow, with a wit 
which cracked himself and the 
world like two dry nuts for 
the jest of their shrivelled ker- 
nels. She did not know that 
a kind word of hers had un-. 
locked his heart, and before 
she could recall her question 
they had reached the stable- 
yard of the Dogs’. And after 
Stabling Mercury it was but 
a step across to the inn. 

The Dogs’ Inn took its name 
from two stone greyhounds be- 
side its porch—supporters of the 
arms of that old family from 
Which the Westcotes had pur- 
chased Bayfield; and the Orange 
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Room from a tradition that 
William of Orange had spent a 
night there on his march from 
Torbay. There may have been 
truth in the tradition ; the room 
at any rate preserved it in win- 
dow-hangings of orange-yellow 
and a deep fringe of the same 
hue festooning the musicians’ 
gallery. While serving Axces- 
ter for ball, rout, and general 
assembly-room, it had been ad- 
mittedly dismal — its slate-col- 
oured walls scarred and patched 
with new plaster, and relieved 
only by a gigantic painting of 
the royal arms on panel in a 
blackened frame, its ceiling gar- 
nished with four pendants in 
plaster, like bride-cake orna- 
ments inverted. 

To-day, as she stepped across 
the threshold, Dorothea _hesi- 
tated between stopping her ears 
and rubbing her eyes. The 
place was a babel. Frenchmen 
in white paper caps and stained 
linen blouses were laughing, 
plying their brushes, mixing 
paints, shifting ladders, pausing 
to fling a jest or a criticism at 
one another, jabbering all the 
while at the pitch of their voices. 
For a moment the din bewildered 
her; the ferment had no more 
meaning, no more method, than 
a schoolboy’s game. But her 
eyes, passing over the chaos of 
paint-pots, brushes, trestles, and 
step-ladders, told her that the 
place had been transformed. 
The ceiling between the four 
pendants had become a blue 
heaven, with filmy clouds, and 
Cupids scattering roses before a 
train of doves and a recumbent 
goddess, whom a little Italian, 
perched on a scaffolding, and 
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whistling shrilly, was varnish- 
ing for dear life. Around the 
walls—sky-blue also—trellises 
of vines and pink roses clam- 
bered around the old panels. 
The energy of the workmen 
had passed into their paintings 
—or perhaps Dorothea’s head 
swam. At any rate, the Cupids 
and doves seemed to be whirling 
across the ceiling, the vines and 
roses mounting towards it, and 
pushing out shoots and tendrils 
while they climbed. 

But the panels themselves! 
They were nine in all,—three 
down the long blank wall, two 
narrower ones at the far end, 
four between the orange - cur- 
tained windows looking on the 
street. (The fourth wall had 


no panel, being covered by the 
musicians’ gallery and the pillars 
supporting it.) In each, framed 
by the vines and roses, glowed 


a scene of classical, or pseudo- 
classical, splendour: golden sun- 
sets, pale yellow skies, land- 
scapes cleverly imitated from 
recollections of Claude Lorraine, 
dotted with temples and small 
figures in flowing drapery, with 
here and there a glimpse of 
naked limbs. Here were Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, with a com- 
pany of dancing revellers; 
Apollo and Marsyas ; the rape 
of Helen; Dido welcoming 
Aineas. . . . Dorothea (albeit 
she had often glanced into the 
copy of M. Lempriére’s ‘Class- 
ical Dictionary’ in her brother’s 
library, and, besides, had picked 
up something of Greek and 
Roman mythology in helping 
Narcissus) did not at once dis- 
criminate the subjects of these 
panels; but her eyes rested on 
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them with a pleasant sense of 
recognition, ang were still rest- 
ing on them when-she heard 
General Rochambeau say— 

“Ah, there is my genius! 
You must let me present him, 
mademoiselle. He will amuse 
you. Hi, there—Raoul!” 

A young man, standing amid 
a group of workmen and criti- 
cising one of the panels between 
the orange curtains, turned 
sharply at this address. Al- 
most before Dorothea was 
aware, he had doffed his paper 
cap and the General was intro- 
ducing him. 

She recognised him at once. 
He was the young prisoner who 
had nailed the board against 
her brother’s apple-tree. 

He bowed, and began at once 
to apologise for the state of the 
room. He had expected no 
visitors before Wednesday. 
The General had played a sur- 
prise upon him. And Miss 
Westcote—alas !|—was a critic, 
especially of classical subjects. 
He had heard of her drawings 
for her brother’s book. 

Dorothea blushed. “Indeed 
I am no artist. Please do not 
talk of those drawings. If you 
only knew how much I am 
ashamed of them! And, be- 
sides, they were meant as dia- 
grams to help the reader, not 
as illustrations. But these are 
beautiful.” 

He turned with a pleasant 
laugh. She had already taken 
note of his voice, but _his 
laugh was even more musical. 
“Daphne pursued by Apollo, 
he commenced, waving his 
hand towards the panel in face 
of her. “Be pleased to observe 
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the lady sinking into the bush 
—an effect which the ingenious 
painter has stolen from no less 
a masterpiece than the ‘ Buisson 
Ardent’ of Nicolas Froment.” 

The General fumbled for the 
ribbon of his gold-eyeglass. M. 
Raoul moved towards the next 
panel, and Dorothea followed 
him. 

“Perseus entering the Garden 
of the Hesperides.” 

The painting, though slap- 
dash, was astonishingly clever, 
and in this, as in the other 
panels, no trace of the artist’s 
hurry appeared in the reposeful 
design. Coiled about the foot 
of the tree, the dragon Ladon 
blinked an eye lazily at three 
maidens pacing hand in hand 
in the dance, overhung with 
dark boughs and golden fruit. 
Behind them Perseus, with 
naked sword, halted in admira- 
tion, half-issuing from a thicket 
over which stretched a distant 
bright line of sea and white 
cliffs. 

“You like it?” he asked. 
“But it is not quite finished 
yet; and mademoiselle, if she is 
frank, will say that it wants 
something.” 

His voice held a challenge. 
“T am sure, sir, I could not 
guess—even if I possessed 2 

“A board, for example?” 

“A board?” She was com- 
pletely puzzled. 

He glanced at her sideways, 
turned to the panel, and with 
his forefinger traced the out- 
line of a square upon it against 
the tree. “ Restaurant pour les 
Aspirants,” he announced. 

He said it quietly, over his 
shoulder. The sudden chal- 
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lenge, her sudden discovery that 
he knew, made Dorothea gasp. 
She had not the smallest notion 
how to answer him, or even 
what kind of answer he expec- 
ted ; and stood dumb, gazing at 
his back. A workman, passing, 
apologised for having brushed 
her skirt with the step-ladder 
he carried. She stammered 
some words of pardon. And 
just then, to her relief, her 
brother Endymion’s voice rang 
out from the doorway. 

“ Ah, there you are! Well, 
I declare——” He _ looked 
around him. “A Paradise, a 
perfect Paradise! Indeed, Gen- 
eral, your nation has its revenge 
of us in the arts. You build a 
temple for us, and on Wednes- 
day I hear you are to provide 
the music. H’m, h’m,.ta—ta— 
ta...” He hummed a few 
bars of Gluck’s “ Paride ed 
Elenna,” and paused, with the 
gesture of one holding a fiddle, 
on the verge of a reminiscence. 
“There was a time—but I no 
longer compete. And to whom, 
General, are we indebted for 
this—ah—treat?” 

General Rochambeau _indi- 
cated young Raoul, who stepped 
forward from the wall and 
answered now with a respectful 
inclination— 

“Well, M. le Commissaire, 
in the first place to Captain 
Seymour.” 

The General bit his mous- 
tache: Endymion Westcote 
frowned. The answer merely 
puzzled Dorothea, who did not 
know that Seymour was the 
name of the British officer to 
whom the Thétis had struck 
her colours. 
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“ Moreover,” the young man 
went on imperturbably, “we 
but repay our debt to M. le 
Commissaire for the entertain- 
ment he affords us.” 

Dorothea looked up sharply 
now, even anxiously. But her 
brother took the shot—if shot 
it were — for a compliment. 
He put the awkward idiom 
aside with a gracious wave of 
the hand. His brow cleared. 

“But we must do something 
for these poor fellows,” he an- 
nounced, sweeping all the work- 
men in a gaze ; “in mere grati- 
tude we must. A stall, now, 
at the end of the room under 
the gallery—with one or two 
salesmen whom you must re- 
commend to me, General. We 
might dispose of quite a num- 
ber of their small carvings and 
articles de Paris, with which, 
the market among the towns- 
people is decidedly overstocked. 
The company on Wednesday 
will be less familiar with them: 
they will serve as mementoes, 
and the prices, I daresay, will not 
be too closely considered ——” 

“Sir, I beg of you 
General Rochambeau expostu- 
lated. 

“Eh?” 

“They have 


” 


given their 
labour, such as it is, in pure 


gratitude for the kindness 
shown to them by all in 
Axcester. That has been the 
whole meaning of our small 
enterprise,” the old gentleman 
persisted. 

“ Still, I don’t suppose they’ll 
object if it brings a little beef 
to their ragodts. Say no more, 
say no more. What have we 
here? Eh? ‘Bacchus and 
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Ariadne’? Iam rusty in my 
classics: but Bacchus, Dorothea! 
This will please Narcissus. We 
have in our house, sir,”—here 
he addressed Raoul,—‘“‘a Roman 
pavement, entirely — ah — con- 
cerned with that personage. 
It is, I believe, unique. One of 
these days I must give you a 
permit to visit Bayfield and in- 
spect it with my brother for 
cicerone. It will repay you——” 

“It will more than repay 
me,” the young man interposed, 
with his gaze demurely bent on 
the wall. 

“T should have said, it will 
repay your inspection. You 
must remind me.” 

It was clear Raoul had a reply 
on his tongue. But he glanced 
at Dorothea, read her expres- 
sion, and, turning to her brother, 
bowed again. Her first feeling 
was of gratitude. A moment 
later she blamed herself for 
having asked his forbearance by 
a look, and him for his confi- 
dence in reading it. His eyes, 
during the moment they en- 
countered hers, had said, “ We 
understand one another.” He 
had no right to assume it, and 
yet she had not denied it. 

Endymion Westcote mean- 
while had picked up a small 
book which lay face downward 
on one of the step-ladders. 

“So here is the source of 
your inspiration,” said he. “An 
Ovid? How it brings up old 
school-days at Winchester—old 
swishings, too, General—hey! 
He held the book open, and 
studied the Ariadne on the wall. 

“The source of my inspira- 
tion, indeed, M. le Commissaire ! 
But you will not find Ariadne 
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in that text, which contains 
only the Tristia.” 

“Ah, but I told you my 
classics were a bit rusty,” re- 
plied the Commissary. He made 
the round of the walls, and com- 
mended, in his breezy way, each 
separate panel. “You must 
take my criticisms for what 
they are worth, M. Raoul. But 
my grandmother was a French- 
woman, and that gives me a 
kind of —sympathy, shall we 
say? Moreover, I know what 
I like.” 

Dorothea, accustomed to re- 
gard her brother as a demigod, 
caught herself blushing for him. 
She was angry with herself. 


Axcester’s December ball was 
a social event of importance in 
South Somersetshire. At once 
formal and familiar—familiar, 
since nine-tenths of the company 
dwelt close enough together to 
be on visiting terms—it nicely 
preluded the domestic festivi- 
ties of Christmas and the more 
public ones which began with 
the New Year, and culminated 
in the great county balls at 


Taunton and Bath. Nor were: 


the families around Axcester 
jaded with dancing, as were 
those in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, for example; but dis- 
cussed dresses and the pros- 
pects of the ball for some 
weeks beforehand, and, when 
the day came, ordered out the 
chariot or barouche, in defi- 
ance of any ordinary weather. 
_The weather since Dorothea’s 
visit to the Orange Room had 










CHAPTER III.—A BALL, A SNOWSTORM, AND A SNOWBALL. 
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She caught M. Raoul’s murmur, 
“Heaven distributes to us our 
talents, monsieur,” and was 
angry with him, understand- 
ing and deprecating the raillery 
beneath his perfectly correct 
attitude. He kept his attitude 
totheend. When the time came 
for parting he bent over her 
hand and whispered again— 

“ But it was kind of mademoi- 
selle not to report me.” 

She heard. It set up asecret 
understanding between them, 
which she resented. There was 
nothing to say, again; yet she 
had found no way of rebuking 
him. She was angry with her- 
self all the way home. 


included frost, a fall of snow 
with a partial thaw, and a 
second and much severer frost ; 
and by Wednesday afternoon 
the hill below Bayfield wore a 
hard and slippery glaze. En- 
dymion, however, had seen to 
the roughening of the horses. 
Thin powdery snow began to 
fall as the Bayfield barouche 
rolled past the gates into the 
highroad; and Narcissus, who 
considered himself a weather- 
prophet, foretold a thaw before 
morning. Unless the weather 
grew worse the party would 
drive back to Bayfield ; but the 
old caretaker in the town-house 
had orders to light fires there 
and prepare the bedrooms, and 
in case of detention Dorothea 
had brought her maid Polly. 
In spite of her previous visit, 
the Orange Room gave her a 
shock of delight and wonder. 
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The litter had vanished; the 
hangings were in_ place; 
fresh orange-coloured  cur- 
tains divided the dancing-floor 
from the recess beneath the 
gallery, and this had been fur- 
nished as a withdrawing-room, 
with rugs, settees, groups of 
green foliage-plants, and can- 
dles, the light of which shone 
through shades of yellow paper. 
The prisoners, too, had adorned 
with paper-work in various 
colours the candelabra, giran- 
doles, and mirrors, which drew 
twinkles from the long waxed 
floor, and softened whatever 
might have been garish in the 
decorations. Certainly the 
panels took a new beauty, a 
luminous delicacy, in their arti- 
ficial rays ; and Dorothea, when, 
after much greeting and hand- 
shaking, she joined one of the 
groups inspecting them, felt a 
sort of proprietary pleasure in 
the praises she heard. 

Had she known it, she, too, 
was looking her best to-night 
—in an old-maidish fashion, 
be it understood. She wore a 
gown of grey muslin, edged 
with swan’s-down and tied with 
sash and shoulder-knots of a 
flame-hued ribbon which had 
taken her fancy at Bath, in 
the autumn. Her = sandal- 
shoes, stockings, gloves, cap 
—she had worn caps for six 
or seven years now—even her 
fan, were of the same ash- 
coloured grey. 

Dorothea knew how to dress. 


She also knew how to dance.. 


The music made her heart beat 
faster, and she never entered 
a ballroom without a sense of 
happy expectancy. Poor lady! 
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she never left but she carried 
home heart-sickness, weariness, 
and a discontent of which she 
purged her soul, on her knees, 
before lying down to sleep. 
She had a contrite spirit: she 
knew that her lot was a for- 
tunate one; but she envied 
Polly her good looks at times, 
With Polly’s face she might 
have been dancing to her 
heart’s content. Usually she 
dropped some tears on_ her 
pillow after a night’s gaiety. 
At Bath, at Taunton, at Ax- 
cester, it had always been the 
same, and with time she had 
learnt to set her hopes low, and 
steel her heart early to their 
inevitable disappointment. So 
to-night she took her seat 
against the wall and watched 
while the first three contre- 
danses went by without bring- 
ing her a partner. For the 


fourth—the ‘Soldiers’ Joy ”— 
she was claimed by an awk- 
ward schoolboy, home for the 
holidays,—whether out of duty 
or obeying the rule by which 
shy youths are attracted to 


middle - aged partners, she 
could not tell; nor did she 
ask herself, but danced the 
dance and enjoyed it more 
than her cavalier was ever 
likely to guess. Such a chance 
had, before now, been looked 
back upon as the one bright 
spot in a long night’s disap- 
pointment. Dorothea loved all 
schoolboys for the kindness 
shown to her by these few. 
She went back to her seat, 
hard by a group to which 
Endymion was discoursing 4 
large. Endymion’s was 4 
mellow voice, of rich compass; 











and he had a knack of com- 
pelling the attention of all 
persons within range. He 
preferred this to addressing 
any one in particular, and his 
eye sought and found and 
gathered by instinct the last 
loiterer without the charmed 
circle. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “it 
is tasteful, and something more. 
It illustrates, as you well say, 
the better side of our excitable 
neighbours across the Channel. 
Setting patriotism apart, and 
regarding the question merely 
in its — ah — philosophical 
aspect, it has often occurred 
to me to wonder how a nation 
so expert in the arts of life, so 
—how shall I put it? P 

“Natty,” suggested one of 
his hearers; but he waved the 
word aside. 

“___Of such lightness of 
touch, as I might describe it—I 
say, it’s often occurred to me 
to wonder how such a nation 
could so far mistake its destiny 
and the designs of Providence 
(inscrutable though they be) as 
to embark on a career of 
foreign conquest which can 
only — ah — have one end.” 

“Come to grief,” put in Lady 
Bateson, a dowager in a crimson 
cap with military feathers. She 
was supposed to cherish a 
hopeless passion for Endymion. 
Also she was supposed to be 
acting as Dorothea’s chaperon 
to-night; but having with 
little exertion found partners 
for a niece of her own, a 
sprightly young lady on a 
visit from Bath, felt that she 
deserved to relax her mind 
ma little intellectual talk. 
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Endymion accepted her remark 
with magnificent tolerance. 

“Precisely.” He inclined to- 
wards her. “You have hit it 
precisely.” 

Dorothea stole a glance at 
her brother. Military and hunt 
uniforms were de rigueur at 
these Axcester balls, and a ma- 
jor of Yeomanry more splendid 
than Endymion Westcote it 
would have been hard to find 
in England. He stood with a 
hand negligently resting on his 
left hip—the sword hip—his 
right foot advanced, the toe of 
his polished boot tapping the 
floor. His smile, indulgent as 
it hovered over Lady Bateson, 
descended to this protruded leg, 
and became complacent, as it 
had a right to be. 

“Well, I’ve always said so 
from the start,” Lady Bateson 
announced, “and now I’m sure 
of it. I don’t mind Frenchmen 
as Frenchmen; but what I say 
is, let them stick to their 
fal-de-rals.” 

“That is the side of them 
which, in my somewhat re- 
sponsible position, I endeavour 
to humour. You see the 
result.” He swept his hand 
towards the painted panels. 


“One thing I must say, in 


justice to my—ah—charges: I 
find them docile.” 

Dorothea had confidence in 
her brother’s tact and unerring 
eye for his audience. Yet she 
looked about her nervously, to 
make sure that of the few 
prisoners selected for invitation 
to the ball none was within ear- 
shot. The Vicomte de Tocque- 
ville, a stoical young pat- 
rician, had chosen a partner 
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for the next dance, and was 
leading her out with that air 
of vacuity with which he re- 
venged himself upon the passing 
hour of misfortune. ‘Go on,” 
it seemed to say; “but permit 
me to remind you that, so far 
as I am concerned, you do not 
exist.” Old General Rocham- 
beau and old Rear-Admiral de 
Wailly-Duchemin, in worn but 
carefully brushed regimentals, 
patrolled the far end of the 
room arm-in-arm. The Admiral 
seemed in an ill-humour; and 
this was nothing new — he 
grumbled at everything. But 
the General’s demeanour as he 
trotted up and down beside his 
friend (doubtless doing his best 
to pacify him) betrayed an un- 
wonted agitation. It occurred 
to Dorothea that he had not 
yet greeted her and paid hjs 
usual compliment. 

“ Miss Westcote is not dancing 
to-night ?” 

The voice was at her elbow, 
and she looked up with a 
start—to meet the gaze of M. 
Raoul. 

“Excuse me”—she wished 
to explain why she had been 
startled — ‘I did not ex- 
pect——” 

“To see me here? It appears 
that they have given the scene- 
painter a free ticket, and I 
assume that it carries permis- 
sion to dance, provided he does 
not display in an unseemly 
manner the patch in the rear 
of his best tunic.” He turned 
his head in a serio-comic effort 
to stare down his back. Doro- 
thea admitted to herself that 
he made a decidedly handsome 
fellow in his blue uniform with 
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red facings and corded epaul- 
ettes; nor (she decided) does a 
uniform look any the worse for 
having seen a moderate amount 
of service. 

“ But mademoiselle was in a— 
what do you call it ?—a brown- 
study, which I interrupted.” 

“T was wondering why 
General Rochambeau had not 
yet come to speak with me.” 

“TIT can account for it, per- 
haps; but first you must 
answer my question, mademoi- 
sell. Are you not dancing 
to-night ?” 

“That will depend, sir, on 
whether I am asked or no.” 
She said it almost archly, on 
the moment’s impulse ; and, the 
words out, felt that they were 
over-bold. But she did not 
regret them when her eyes met 
his. He was offering his arm, 
and she found herself joining in 
his laugh—a happy confidential 
little laugh. Dorothea cast a 
nervous glance towards her 
brother, but Endymion’s back 
was turned. She saw that her 
partner noted the look, and 
half-defiantly she nodded to- 
wards the gallery as the French 
musicians struck into a jolly 
jigging quick-step, with a crash 
at every third bar. , 

“ But who could help dancing 
to it?” she murmured. 

“Do you know the air? It's 
the ‘ Bridge of Lodi,’ and we are 
to dance ‘ Britannia’s Triumph 
to it. Come, mademoiselle— 
since the ‘Triumph’ is nicely 
mixed, let your captive lead 
you.” 

Those were days of reels, 
poussettes, ladies’ chains, and 
figure - dancing ; honest heel- 











and-toe, hopping and twisting, 
hands across and down the 
middle—an art contemned now, 
worse than neglected, insulted 
by the vulgar caricature of 
‘Kitchen Lancers,’ but then 
seriously practised, delighting 
the eye, bringing blood to the 
dancers’ cheeks, For five min- 
utes and more Dorothea was 
entirely happy. M. Raoul— 
himself no mean performer— 
tasted, after his first  sur- 
prise, something of the joy of 
discovery. Who could have 
guessed that this quiet spin- 
ster, who held herself and 
walked as a rule so awk- 
wardly, would prove the best 
partner in the room? He 
had not the least doubt of 
it. Others danced with more 
abandonment, with more ex- 
uberant vigour, — “ romped ” 
was his criticism,— but none 
with such élan, perfectly re- 
strained, covering precision 
with grace. “Hands across, 
cast off, and wheel’’—as their 
fingers met again he felt the 
tense nerves, the throb of the 
pulse beneath the glove. Her 
lips were parted, her eyes and 
whole face animated. She was 
not thinking of him, or of any 
one; only of the swing and 
beat of the music, the sway 
of life and colour, her own body 
swaying to it, enslaved to the 
_ and answering no other 
call, 

“T understand now why they 
call it the ‘Triumph,’ ” he mur- 
mured as he led her back to 
her seat. She turned her eyes 
on him as one coming out of a 
dream, 


“ . 
I have never enjoyed a 
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dance so much in my life,” 
she said seriously. 

He laughed. “It must have 
been an _ inspiration ” he 
began, and checked himself, 
with a glance over his shoulder 
at the painted panel behind 
them. 

“You were saying——” She 
looked up after a moment. 

“Nothing. Listen to the 
Ting-tang!” He drew aside 
one of the orange curtains, 
and Dorothea heard the note 
of a bell clanging in a distant 
street. “Time for all good 
prisoners to be in bed, and 
heaven temper the wind to the 
thin blanket! It is snowing— 
snowing furiously.” 

“Do they suffer much in 
these winters?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“They die sometimes, though 





your brother does his best to 


prevent it. It promises to be 
a hard season for them.” 

“T wish I could help; but 
Endymion — but my brother 
does not approve of ladies 
mixing themselves up in these 
affairs.” 

“Yet he has carried off half- 
a-dozen to the supper - room, 
where at a side-table three of 


‘my compatriots are vending 


knick -knacks, to add a little 
beef to their ragotts.” 

“Ts it that which has an- 
noyed General Rochambeau?”’ 
She had recognised the phrase, 
but let it pass. 

“Tt is.” 

She understood. For some 
reason her brain was unusually 
clear to-night. At any other 
time she would have defended, 
or at least excused, her brother. 
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She knew it, and found time 
to wonder at her new practi- 
cality as she answered— 

“T must think of some way 
to help.” 

She saw his brow clear, saw 
that she had risen in his es- 
teem, and was glad. 

“To you, mademoiselle, we 
shall find it easy to be grate- 
ful.” 

“By helping them,” she ex- 
plained, “I may also be help- 
ing my brother. You do not 
understand him as I do, and 
you sharpen your wit upon 
him.” 

“ Be assured it does not hurt 
him, mademoiselle.” 

“No; but it hurts me.” 

He bowed gravely. “It shall 
not hurt you again. Whom 
you love you shall protect.” 

* Ah, M. Raoul!” Endymion 
Westcote hailed from the door- 
way, and crossed the room with 
Narcissus in tow. “ My brother 
is interested in your panel of 
Bacchus and Ariadne: he will 
be glad to discuss it with you. 
Br-r-r!”—he shivered—“I have 
been down to the door, and 
it is snowing viciously. Some 
of our friends will hardly find 
their homes to-night. I hope, 
by the way, you have brought 
a greatcoat.” 

Raoul ignored the question. 
“J fear, sir, your learning will 
discover half-a-dozen mis- 
takes,” said he, addressing 
Narcissus, and leading the way 
towards the panel. 

“But whilst I think of it,” 
Endymion persisted, “I saw 
half -a-dozen old baize chair- 
covers behind the cloak-room 
door. Don’t hesitate to take 
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one; you can return it to- 
morrow or next day.” Doro- 
thea being his only audience, 
he beamed a look on her which 
said, “They come to us in a 
hurry, these prisoners : no time 
to collect a wardrobe; but J 
think of these little things.” 
“Rest assured, sir, I will 
turn up my coat-collar,” said 
Raoul; and Dorothea could see 
him, a moment later, shaking 
his head good-naturedly, though 
the Commissary still protested. 
Dorothea, left to herself, 
watched them examining and 
discussing the panel of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. The orchestra 
started another contre - danse, 


‘but no partner approached to 


claim her. The dance began. 
It was the “Dashing White 
Sergeant,” and one exuberant 
couple threatened to tread upon 
her toes. She stood up, and, 
for lack of anything better to 
do, began to study the panel 
behind her. 

A moment later her hand 
went up to her throat. 

It was the panel on which M. 
Raoul had sketched an imagin- 
ary board with his thumb-nail 
—the Garden of the Hesperides. 
But the Perseus was different: 
he wore the face of M. Raoul 
himself. And beneath the 
throat of the nymph on the 
right, half concealed in the 
folds about her bosom, hung 
a small enamelled heart edged 
with brilliants. Just such 4 
trinket—a brooch—had pinned 
the collar of her close habit 
three days before, when she and 
M. Raoul had stood together 
discussing the panel. It was a 
legacy from her mother. 
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Hastily she put out a hand, 
and drew the edge of the orange 
curtain over nymph and locket. 


Soon after supper Endymion 
Westcote informed his sister 
that it was hopeless to think 
of returning to Bayfield. The 
barouche would convey her 
back to the town-house, but 
already the snow lay a foot 
and a half deep, and was still 
falling. He himself, after pack- 
ing her off with Narcissus, 
would remain and attend to the 
comfort of the guests, many of 
whom must bivouac at the 
Dogs’ for the night, as_ best 
they could. 

At midnight, or a little later, 
the barouche was announced. 
It drew up close to the porch, 
axle-deep in snow. Upstairs the 
orchestra was sawing out the 
strains of “‘Major Malley’s Reel,” 
as Endymion lifted his sister 
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in, and slammed the door upon 
her and Narcissus. The noise 
prevented his hearing a sash- 
window lifted immediately above 
the porch. “ Rightaway!” The 
inn-servant who had accom- 
panied the Westcotes turned 
back to trim a candle flaring in 
the draughty passage. But it 
so happened that, in starting, 
the coachman entangled his off- 
rein in the trace-buckle. En- 
dymion, in his polished hessians, 
ran round to unhitch it. 

On the window-sill above, two 
deft hands quickly scooped up 
and moulded a snowball. 

“ He should turn up his coat- 
collar, the pig! V’lan pour le 
Commissaire !” 

Endymion Westcote did not 
hear the voice; but as the 
vehicle rolled heavily forward, 
out of the darkness a snowball 
struck him accurately on the 
nape of the neck. 
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Finding the Way to the Pole. 


FINDING THE WAY 


In these days of fast steam- 
ships, good chronometers, and 
patent logs, there is not very 
much scope for the practice of 
the fine old methods of navi- 
gation which relied almost 
entirely upon observation of 
the sun, moon, and stars to 
give the position of the ship at 
sea. The modern navigator 
has buried the best part of 
his astronomy under a heap 
of dead reckonings and log- 
readings, with the Greenwich 
time shown by a whole battery 
of chronometers. Gone out of 
all ordinary use is the beautiful 
method of finding the longitude 
from “lunar distances,” for the 
perfection of which the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich was 
founded: it was superseded 
almost before the labours of 
astronomers had placed it on a 
secure footing; and it lingers 
on now in the columns of the 
nautical almanacs only as a 
stand-by in a last extremity, 
and a cause of stumbling to the 
midshipmen of his Majesty’s 
navy. Eminently practical the 
new navigation is, especially to 
those who sail in the cloudy 
seas about our own part of the 
world, in days when one can no 
more afford to hang about the 
mouth of the Channel waiting 
for a sight of the sun and moon, 
than to look at the end of the 
summer for a snug harbour 
in which to winter, after the 
ancient mode. But there are 
some people who have loved 
navigation because it is a branch 
of astronomy, and a materially 


TO THE POLE. 

useful outcome of that science, 
to be commended to those sordid 
folk who ask of the scientists’ 
work whether there is any 
money in it; and they cannot 
help regretting the fact that in 
the everyday handling of a ship 
at sea there is little need now 
for any more astronomical data 
than were available almost two 
centuries ago. The expert lun- 
arians—the men who found 
their longitude from observa- 
tions of the moon—are gone 
from ships, like the Mississippi 
pilots whose skill Mark Twain 
has immortalised, and one can- 
not watch their going without 
regret for a fine art fallen into 
disuse. In the words of Captain 
Slocum of the Spray, “The 
work of the lunarian, though 
seldom practised in these days 
of chronometers, is beautifully 
edifying, and there is nothing 
in the realm of navigation 
that lifts one’s heart more in 
adoration.” 

We cannot but admit, how- 
ever, that Captain Slocum pro- 
fessed this belief rather as 4 
pious opinion than as a rule of 
life; for those who have read 
the delightful account of his 
voyage alone round the world 
will remember that he scarcely 
lived up to his own opinions and 
practised what he praised. He 
stands self-convicted of having 
done more guessing than he 
was even by naturalisation 
entitled to do, marking the 
position of his ship upon the 
charts “by intuition, I think, 
more than slavish calculations. 
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But he lived up to the tradi- 
tions of the old circumnavigat- 
ors when he sailed without a 
chronometer, for sufficient 
reasons: and by the help of the 
sun and moon he found his way 
with only one mishap, when he 
“hugged the shore entirely too 
close.” His voyage was, per- 
haps, a triumph of observation 
of the ways rather of the seas 
and the winds around than of 
the heavens above him; and if 
we would see how beautiful a 
thing it is to find one’s way by 
the stars, which is our present 
purpose, we should turn rather 
to a volume which has recently 
appeared, of some of the scien- 
tific results of Nansen’s North 
Polar expedition.1 The narra- 
tive of that successful venture 
has not lost interest in the years 
which have elapsed since Nansen 
came home, even though his 
record of “farthest north” no 
longer stands. But the chart 
first published of the voyage of 
the Fram, and the track of 
the desperate sledge expedition, 
were only approximately right. 
Until all the observations had 
been thoroughly discussed and 
the calculations remade, it was 
not possible to say exactly how 





nearly they were right. That 


is now done, and an uncom- 
monly interesting piece of work 
it makes, 
_ The most noticeable peculiar- 
ity of astronomical observation 
at sea is, that fixed instruments 
cannot be used, because of the 
Unsteady motion of the ship. 
he sextant held in the hand is 
an instrument of small power, 
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and of little accuracy as astro- 
nomical instruments go, for the 
reason that a powerful telescope 
cannot be fixed upon it. Power 
in a telescope implies length, 
and the longer the telescope the 
harder it is to keep the sun in 
view, when it needs practised 
sea-legs to keep the instrument 
from waving about over a space 
of sky as big as the Great Bear. 
But on board the Fram this 
difficulty at least was absent. 
For three years the ship was 
held fast in the ice and drifted 
with it on an even keel. It 
was almost possible to adopt 
the plan of the examinee who 
answered that he should pro- 
ceed to find the latitude at sea 
by setting up a meridian circle 
upon deck. The Fram’s deck 
was encumbered with dogs, and 
every now and then the whole 
ship was lifted by the pressure 
of the ice below her. The ice- 
field round her afforded a better 
post for observation : they built 
a pillar of ice and capped it 
with slate, so that the feet of 
the instrument should not melt 
their way in when the metal 
got warm in the sun; and there 
Scott Hansen set up an altazi- 
muth, very like a large survey- 
or’s theodolite, and a far better 
instrument than a sextant. He 
could make observations for the 
position of the ship as con- 
veniently as if he had been in 
the camp of a geodetic survey 
party ashore. 

Now it is a heresy of which 
the writers of sea stories’ are 
the chief apostles, that the time 
at sea is found from the alti- 
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tude of the sun at noon, when 
it is the custom to cry aloud 
“ Kight bells.” Of course it is 
not so; and the reason why is 
not hard to follow when one 
considers what is the reason 
for taking that altitude. The 
observation at noon is made to 
find how high the sun rises that 
day above the horizon of the 
ship’s place: when we know 
that, and how far the sun is 
north or south of the equator, 
which is to be found in the 
almanac, we know the latitude 
of the ship at noon. The ob- 
servation is the simplest pos- 
sible, for at noon the altitude 
of the sun is changing very 
slowly : that is just the reason 
why one cannot find the time 
from it with an instrument like 
the sextant. The time obser- 
vations are made morning and 
evening, when the sun’s alti- 
tude is changing quickly. The 
moment of observation is then 
sharply defined, and it is not 
hard to calculate how far that 
moment is from noon—to find 
the local time, in fact; thence 
by comparison with the stand- 
ard Greenwich time, which the 
chronometers show, the longi- 
tude of the ship is known. 
The quick change in altitude 
is the point essential for a good 
result, and that brings us at 
once to one of the difficulties 
which confronted the observers 
on the Fram. When one is in 
the arctic regions the heights 
of the heavenly bodies change 
very slowly, for they are all 
circling about the pole of the 
sky, which is nearly overhead. 
In summer there is perpetual 
sun, but it makes up for never 
setting by never rising very 
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high: in winter, when the sun 
has gone, the stars move in 
paths which are nearly parallel 
to the horizon. They are but 
little higher at their highest 
than at their lowest, and a few 
degrees from the pole it is as 
hard to determine the time 
within five minutes as it is 
within five seconds at the 
equator. So near the pole it 
must inevitably be hard to find 
the local time and the longi- 
tude. Latitudes are as easy 
there as farther south, which 
is a fortunate thing, for after 
all in a polar expedition lati- 
tude is the main consideration, 
and longitudes will be a matter 
of serene indifference to the 
fortunate man who reaches the 
pole, where all longitudes are 
the same. 

There was, however, one 
really necessary condition that 
must be fulfilled before it was 
possible to find the position of 
the ship, and that was that 
sun or stars should be visible. 
Clouds and the dismal arctic 
fog blotted out the sky all 
too frequently, as in more tem- 
perate climes; but there was 
a difficulty more serious than 
cloud or fog. During the 
summer months the sun, al- 
ways above the horizon, made 
perpetual day, and he was 
always available for observa- 
tion, though there was no night 
and no stars. All through the 
winter perpetual night there 
were the stars, and for ten 
days or so a month perpetual 
moon. But between whiles, 
in the spring and autumn, 
there was nothing at all to 
observe. The sun even at noon 
was so low that its rays passed 
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always through the dense cold 
air that lay over the ice; there 
was no calculating what abnor- 
mal effects the refraction of such 
air might cause. And when 
after skirting along the horizon 
it did sink a degree or two out 
of sight, there was no dark, 
but a long bright twilight in 
which no stars were seen. Tor 
at least three months in the 
year scarcely an observation 
was possible; the Fram was 
fast in the ice, drifting with 
it at the mercy of wind and 
current, and trusting to the 
drift to carry it across the pole. 
But there was no possibility 
of telling how the venture fared 
until as winter came on a star 
at last showed up in the wan- 
ing twilight, or the sun came 
back in spring to the north of 
the equator and rose clear 
above the ice. 

There were here conditions 
enough to make the problem of 
finding day by day the Fram’s 
position a matter of no ordin- 
ary perplexity to the men who 
had to do it, and of unusual 
interest to those who retrace 
now the steps of their journey. 
But so far we have seen only 
the ordinary sea routine, modi- 
fied a little by the fact that it 
was possible to establish on an 
lee pillar near the ship an 
Instrument of accuracy ordin- 
arily unknown at sea, and 
limited a good deal by the im- 
Possibility of doing anything at 
all at two seasons of the year. 
Summer and winter there were 
the daily observation of sun or 
stars for latitude and the true 
local time. It needed only a 
chronometer to show true 
Greenwich time, and the longi- 
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tude would have been known 
with the ease which has made 
navigation in these days almost 
uninteresting from the astrono- 
mer’s point of view. The Fram 
carried three chronometers, 
tested and rated with all care 
before the voyage began. But 
who was to say what change in 
their rate the intense arctic 
cold might not have caused? 
Under ordinary conditions 
the performance of a modern 
chronometer is astonishing. 
Every year the leading makers 
send their best work to Green- 
wich, to compete for the honour 
of purchase for the use of the 
Navy. At the Royal Observa- 
tory the chronometers are com- 
pared for some months with 
the standard clock—one of them 
some years ago actually beat it, 
—and they are baked in an 
oven to discover how they will 
run in the temperature of the 
Red Sea. But an observatory 
cannot easily command sixty 
degrees of frost ; it is impossible 
to predict beforehand how a 
chronometer will stand the 
arctic winter—there must be 
some way found of checking it, of 
finding at the ship what is actu- 
ally the true Greenwich time, to 


‘see if the chronometer which 


professes to show it is running 
true. This necessity brought 
the officers of the Fram back 
in effect to the old days before 
chronometers could be trusted 
under any circumstances, when 
every determination of longi- 
tude at sea involved finding by 
observation not only the local 
time, but the Greenwich time 
as well. 

Telegraphic signals and chro- 
nometers excepted, the only 
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way of finding somewhere else 
the time at Greenwich is by 
watching something happen of 
which the Greenwich time of 
happening is known. An 
eclipse of the sun will serve, 
but these do not occur often 
enough to be of much use. An 
eclipse of the moon will not do, 
for the shadow cast by the 
earth has no hard edge, and 
the moon drifts into the shadow 
almost imperceptibly. There 
are eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter, which are frequent. 
And lastly, there is the rapid 
motion of our moon among the 
stars, which furnishes a celestial 
clock admirably beautiful, but 
very troublesome to read. We 
are not so well off as the in- 
habitants of Mars must be, if 
there are any. They have a 
strange moon which rises in 
the west, rushes up to _ its 
meridian passage in an hour 
and a half, plunges down to its 
setting in the east, and a few 
hours afterwards rises again in 
the west. With such a moon 
it would be the simplest thing 
in the world to find the standard 
time at sea: the more is the 
pity that some people would 
have us believe that the Mar- 
tians sail entirely on canals. 
We, on our earth, have only a 
slow-going moon which moves 
among the stars over a space 
equal to its own diameter in 
about an hour. The bright 
stars scattered along its path 
serve as milestones to time its 
journey, or as the figures on 
the face of the clock to tell the 
hours and minutes. Many 
pages of the ‘Nautical Almanac’ 
are devoted to showing how 
far the moon will be from 
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chosen points of the road for 
every hour of Greenwich time. 
The navigator has but to 
measure and find how far the 
moon has gone upon her jour- 
ney to know the time at Green- 
wich. It is as though a man 
with a time-table should find 
his way to one of the mile-posts 
on the railway, and set his 
watch by the time that the 
Scotch express ran past. There 
is just this difference, that the 
moon is always up to time, but 
never races ahead of it. 

This, shorn of all encumber- 
ing technicalities, is the method 
of “lunar distances” for cor- 
recting the chronometers and 
finding the Greenwich time at 
sea. It is a troublesome busi- 
ness, not at all to the taste of 
the average sailor, and it takes 
a smart man to get the result 
right within thirty seconds. 
Nowadays, when fast steam- 
ships are out of sight of land 
so short a time, the average 
time of three good chrono- 
meters is scarcely likely to be 
uncertain by more than that: 
the need of a check upon 
them has gone, and_ the 
beautiful method has fallen 
into disuse. 

But the Fram was more 
than three years away from 
home, and the chronometers 
were exposed to very severe 
conditions. Some sort of 
check upon them was abso- 
lutely necessary, if the ex 
plorers were to produce any 
sufficient evidence of where 
they had been: had any one 
been asked how it was to be 
done, he would naturally have 
said, by lunar distances. The 
answer is not right. The 
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method was tried on the 
Fram, and it failed com- 
pletely. In the perpetual day 
of summer, with a misty sky 
white from the glare of the 
sun upon the ice, the low 
moon was not to be seen. In 
the arctic winter the terrible 
cold had so affected the sex- 
tants that they were quite 
useless for this delicate ob- 
servation. 

Here was a dilemma. There 
was a ship at sea, with its 
chronometers presumably going 
wrong, and the sea method of 
correcting them broken down. 
There is no way out of the 
difficulty, until we remember 
that for practical purposes the 
ship was not at sea. All 
around was solid ice on which 
a telescope could stand as firm 
as onshore. What more simple 
than to observe eclipses of the 
sun and of the moons of Jupi- 
ter, and find Greenwich time 
from them? A hopeless solu- 
tion, one would be tempted 
here in England to say, where 
eclipses of the sun have been 
few and far between, while 
Jupiter has lately been visible 
only for a few hours in the 
short summer nights, very low 
down in the south. Yet up 
near the pole six years ago 
the method was made to work, 
and by the aid of a happy 
combination of circumstances 
it worked very well. There 
Were actually three eclipses of 
the sun visible in the three 
years. Two out of the three 
Were successfully observed in a 
clear sky, both of them in the 
spring, when the stars had 
gone for the summer. For 
Months afterwards nothing 
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more could be done; upon 
those two eclipses all the 
summer longitudes depend. 
The return of winter brought 
Jupiter’s moons into view once 
more, under conditions which 
have, perhaps, for the matter 
in hand never been equalled. 
Every tourist who has visited 
the North Cape in summer 
knows the phenomenon of the 
perpetual sun, at least by 
repute. Some of the astrono- 
mers who went round the 
North Cape in 1896 to see the 
total eclipse of the sun from the 
Varanger Fjord made a dis- 
covery to their confusion. 
They undertook one day for 
the amusement of their friends 
to calculate the time of moon- 
rise—and the sum had no 
answer! The moon did not 
rise that night—there was per- 
petual moon too. But the 
navigators of the Fram made 
a yet more brilliant discovery. 
They found and made good use 
of a perpetual Jupiter. In 
those years Jupiter was about 
as far as possible north of the 
equator, and all through the 
winters he was as perpetual as 
the sun at midsummer. There 
was no looking up an eclipse of 


-one of his moons in the al- 


manac, only to find that they 
were all below the horizon, an 
experience too common farther 
south. If only the sky were 
clear they could observe every 
eclipse that was predicted, day 
or night, for day and night 
were the same, and Jupiter was 
always up. 

This method of finding the 
Greenwich time by watching 
for eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter is so well known that 
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it is in all the text-books,— 
a consummation achieved too 
often only by the time the 
method has been abandoned, or 
altered out of all knowledge; 
nor is the present case any real 
exception to the rule. No one 
would dream of finding the 
time thus were any other 
method available, for neither 
can the observations be made 
with the required accuracy nor 
can the true time of the eclipse 
of one of the little moons be 
predicted without considerable 
error. That the latter should 
be the case is perhaps not alto- 
gether creditable to astrono- 
mers. The nautical almanacs 
use still the tables of Baron 
Damoiseau, published in 1836, 
because no newer are available. 
It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that predictions based 
upon them are often somewhat 
yet until 


seriously wrong; 
within the last twenty years 
very little has been done to 
effectually remedy this state of 


things. It is therefore all the 
more satisfactory to know that 
two long investigations are now 
being brought to a close which 
should put the theory upon a 
basis strong enough to bear the 
weight of modern criticism. 
However, this new work is not 
yet available: in the working 
up of the Fram observations, 
the best possible must be made 
of the old; and this is how the 
matter stood. Whenever the 
almanac announced that an 
eclipse was due, and the sky 
was clear, Scott Hansen had 
gone to the telescope on the ice, 
and turned it upon Jupiter. The 
four little moons are all visible, 
shining like stars of the sixth 
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magnitude. Suddenly one of 
them begins to grow dim ; it is 
passing into the shadow which 
the sun casts behind the planet. 
In a short time it has vanished 
entirely, and the time of dis- 
appearance is noted as exactly 
as may be, within two or three 
seconds perhaps. Ina few hours 
it will pass out of the shadow; 
the observer knows very nearly 
where it will appear again, and 
as the time approaches he 
strains his gaze to catch the 
first glimpse of returning light. 
Again the time is noted. Now 
the certainty with which it is 
possible to note the time of dis- 
appearance or reappearance of 
a faint shred of light depends 
upon a host of things: the size 
of the telescope, the clearness 
of the air, and keenness of vision 
are some of them. Two obser- 
vers ten miles apart, with tele- 
scopes of different sizes, would 
vary somewhat in their estim- 
ates. Much more certain was 
it that the Fram observations, 
made with small] telescopes on 
the ice in the misty arctic air, 
with Jupiter always low though 
never setting, would be dis- 
cordant from the results ob- 
tained with ampler means in 
the comparative comfort of a 
civilised observatory. Yet it 
was necessary to make the 
comparison, for only by the use 
of the latter was it possible to 
purge the predicted times of 
their grosser errors: the epithet 
is no whit too strong to apply to 
errors of a minute of time, m- 
sufferable in a prediction of this 
kind. Professor Geelmuuyden 
of Christiania, who taught the 
explorers their astronomy before 
they started, and undertook the 
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discussion of all the observa- 
tions they brought back, was 
forced to collect results from all 
over the world, to arrive at 
some idea of how far the pre- 
dictions really were wrong. It 
must be a source of great 
pleasure to the energetic owner 
of a certain private observatory 
in New South Wales, to think 
that the observations of Jupiter’s 
moons that he made during the 
years of Nansen’s journey have 
been of immense value to prove 
what way the Fram really went 
when she drifted in the ice past 
the pole. 

And to what result did it 
lead, this sitting out on the 
ice in the cold, watching for 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons 
to find the time at Green- 
wich? It was the only check 
upon the chronometers that 
could be made in winter, when 


they were the more likely to go 
wrong. Nor was the check un- 
necessary, for it turned out that 
of the three chronometers one 
ran very well, and two rather 


badly. Had there been no 
check, there would have been 
nothing for it but to take an 
average of good and bad alike. 
As it was, the evidence of two 
was peremptorily ruled out of 
court; the third was found 
trustworthy, and there are not 
many days in those three 
winters on which the position 
of the Fram is uncertain by so 
much as a mile, 

‘Twill be a long time before 
we read of a finer piece of 
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work than was done by Captain 
Sigurd Scott Hansen, the navi- 
gating officer on that memor- 
able voyage. Nansen has 
drawn a graphic sketch of 
the delights of arctic explora- 
tion when you drive your ship 
into the ice as near as may be 
to the chosen place, and sit 
down to wait comfortably for 
the drift of the ice to carry you 
across the pole. Perhaps in 
his enthusiasm for the Fram he 
has overdrawn the picture of 
the snug life on board; yet at 
least it was far worse without. 
One cannot admire too much 
the desperate determination of 
Scott Hansen to leave no ob- 
servation unmade which could 
help to determine beyond all 
doubt the position of the ship, 
though the thermometer showed 
seventy degrees of frost, and 
bare metal burned like red hot 
iron in the intense cold. Over- 
board on to the ice he went 
day by day, and many times a- 
day, bent on showing that he 
had learned his lesson well 
from the professor at Chris- 
tiania, that though the every- 
day navigator can afford to 
lay aside as too cumbrous 
and troublesome the beautiful 


‘methods of finding the way by 


the stars and the moon, when 
it comes to a pinch in the are- 
tic seas—and not less in other 
parts of the world—navigation 
is no more a distant connection, 
but becomes again to-day, as it 
was in the past, the adopted 
daughter of astronomy. 
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THAT a game of dominoes is 
a Frenchman’s favourite form 
of physical exercise was at one 
time the opinion of the Eng- 
lish, This was never a correct 
theory, for fencing, so widely 
practised in France, is one of 
the best exercises possible, 
bringing all sorts of muscles 
into action, and demanding the 
same kind of calculation and 
astuteness as the invention and 
delivery of “head - balls” at 
cricket. No man who fences 
for an hour a-day, hard, is 
short of exercise. In concen- 
trated exercise fencing is as 
good as fives. Not to speak 
of the physical training of the 


army (which is valuable rather 


than pleasant), the modern 
Frenchman is, or may be, an 
oarsman, and football has not 
appealed to him in vain. In 
the projects of some French 
educational reformers one has 
seen the suggestion that at 
Rugby football it should be 
enough to touch the runner 
with the ball, as collaring him 
is a violent, dangerous, and 
barbaric procedure. There are 
obvious practical objections to 
this football “with arms of 
courtesy.” The runners could 
not go half-a-dozen yards with- 
out being touched. Yet our 
game is more “courteous,” or 
less violent, than the American 
form, in which the men are 
padded and guarded, while 
accidents are many and severe. 
Our game seems a_ happy 


medium between mere “tig” 
on one hand and the ironclad 
American pastime. However, 
the “tig” or touching game 
was only a schoolmaster’s idea, 
and the French have met a 
Scots team at regular “rug- 
ger.” The French papers, how- 
ever, were not justified in re- 
porting that “the Scots wore 
their coquettish national cos- 
tume,” the philabeg. Another 
French student of physical edu- 
cation has proposed the intro- 
duction of baseball, “ without 
the violence which the Amer- 
icans have imported into the 
game.” But this pastime 
would be very like rounders, 
which is a game for girls and 
children. As for cricket, that 
“does not set the genius of 
the Latin races,” an opinion a 
priori: the Latin races might 
try the experiment. 

On the whole, games do not 
flourish in France; they are 
only beginning to revive after 
two centuries of disuse. Up 
to 1700 or so the French had 
been the most gamesome people 
in Europe, and the least afraid 
of active exercise under a hot 
sun. As for “violence,” from 
tournaments and _ jousts to 
soule, or hockey, it was the 
breath of their nostrils till the 
decadence of Louis XIV. 

These facts, already known 
to readers of M. Siméon Luce, 
have been reinforced by M. 
Jusserand in his new book, 
‘Les Sports et Jeux d’Exercise 
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dans l’Ancienne France.’ M. 
Jusserand is anxious that his 
young countrymen should “play 
up,” and revive the ancient 
glories of the country which 
was the mistress of medieval 
Europe in sports and pastimes. 
The very word “sport,” as he 
remarks, is the French desport, 
desporter, and it is certain that 
some of our games, especially 
tennis, la pawme, were directly 
borrowed from the French, as 
the terms of the pastime prove. 
It is also true that the Norman 
archers practically won the 
battle of Senlac: the old Eng- 
lish, like the Spartans and 
Homeric Greeks, and the Scots, 
despising “long bowls,” and 
desiring to come to hand-strokes. 
But Ido not feel certain that 
the English long-bow was bor- 
rowed from the Normans. Our 


historians usually attribute the 


marked use of the weapon to 
Edward I., who imported it 
from his Welsh opponents. 
The learning of the subject will 
be found in Mr Charles Long- 
man’s historical essay in the 
‘Badminton Book of Archery.’ 
In any case the English, from 
Edward I. onwards, notoriously 
Improved on the foreign use 
of the bow, even as employed 
by their Norman conquerors. 
Archery clubs, put down at the 
Revolution, flourish in Northern 
France, and probably our toxo- 
Philites would be glad to give 
them a meeting. 

S to games, as early as 
1319 a royal ordinance of 
Philip the Long, in the in- 
terests of archery, denounced 
palet, quilles (skittles), soule 
(hockey, and, when played 
Without a club, football), and 
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similar games. Our Scots law 
was equally hard on football 
and golf in the following 
century. In 1363 Edward III. 
denounced all ball games—foot- 
ball, hand-ball, and stick-ball 
(pila bacularis)—also cambuca, 
which some have regarded as 
equivalent to golf. Now there 
are many sorts of stick-ball, as 
pall-mall (jeu de mail), hockey, 
golf, and the curious golf of 
modern Flanders, wherein you 
may hit your opponent’s ball 
into a hazard. The clubs are 
deeply spooned irons, the ball is 
of beech-wood. Among games 
of stick-ball may have been 
rudimentary cricket, played 
with a crooked club, in this 
country, during the early 
eighteenth century. We must 
remember this possibility, as the 
origins of cricket are very ob- 
scure, and M. Jusserand claims 
France as its birthplace. All 
such claims are perilous. Who 
invented skittles? The French 
had _ skittles, if quzlles are 
skittles, very early. A skittle- 
frame of the fifteenth century 
has been found in an old Eng- 
lish house ; and the author of a 
work on the game, of about 
1770, minutely describes Chinese 
This illus- 
trious game may have been 
brought to Western Europe 
by the Crusaders, or may be a 
developed form of the “nine- 
men’s-morris,” and of independ- 
ent evolution. The Spanish 
conquerors under Cortes found 
the Aztecs playing a form of 
tennis, with a stone circle for 
the grille, and this game the 
Aztecs did not borrow from 
Europeans. The Red Indians 
had what the French call la 
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crosse before Europeans landed, 
and la crosse is only a species 
of hockey or soule. Thus games 
may be independently invented 
(as in the case of Aztec back- 
gammon) in various regions. 
Moreover, it is not certain how 
many of our games may be of 
Roman introduction, so that the 
whole topic of the origin of 
games is dark. The people 
deserve the credit who bring 
the game to perfection, as the 
French did in the case of tennis, 
and as, almost certainly, the 
Dutch did in the case of golf. 
The ingenious researches of Mr 
James Cunningham, in Holland, 
leave little doubt on that head. 
Medieval Scotland, purchasing 
all its commodities from Hol- 
land, bought golf-balls there 
till the reign of James VL, 
after which we became the 
teachers of the world in this 


pastime, now for long neglected 
by the Batavian inventors. 
Tennis is the game of kings, 
and as it now exists is purely 
French, though in France much 


neglected. When Paris had 
but eight booksellers she had 
thirteen master-makers of ten- 
nis-balls (1292). The working- 
classes played ; and in 1485 the 
clergy were forbidden to play 
publicly and in their shirt- 
sleeves. Among the documents 
about that extraordinary per- 
son, the false Joan of Are, is 
the statement of a priest that 
he had played at tennis with 
her. Guy de Laval, the writer 
of an interesting letter on the 
true Joan of Arc, mentions 
that he had been playing tennis 
when he first met this “thing 
all divine,” the Maid. The 
game of la longue pawme was 
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at first played, like our lawn- 
tennis, in the open air, which 
explains how working people 
could afford the expense. It is 
the court that makes tennis a 
game for the rich. The best 
balls came from France, and 
were stuffed with dogs’ hair,— 
“the old ornament of his cheek 
hath already stuffed tennis- 
balls,” as M. Jusserand cites 
Claudio’s banter of Benedick. 
It seems that before Charles 
VIII. tennis was played with 
the hand, then with the gloved 
hand, then with a glove faced 
with crossed strings, and finally 
with the raquette. The game 
of to-day was full-grown as 
to implements, counting, and 
chases, though not as to side- 
walls, before 1555. For long 
tennis a kind of parchment- 
covered racquet, as a battledore, 
was used ; and a fragment of the 
lost books of Livy is said to 
have been found on such a 
racquet. Tennis was played 
everywhere. James I. of Scot- 
land played, to his ruin, in an 
open court ; but under the Valois 
kings, or rather later, the covered 
and walled court was introduced, 
with all its advantages. These 
courts were styled tripots. We 
know that Darnley played ten- 
nis with Riccio shortly before 
the murder of that minstrel. 
Whether the court was open 
or not does not appear. The 
pent-house and the grille look 
as if they had been adapted 
from a pent-house and small 
window in the court of 4 
chateau, just as the Eton game 
of fives has been evolved in its 
peculiar form out of a casual 
buttress in the wall. 

In 1596 an Italian traveller 
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notes that there were two 
hundred and fifty tennis- 
courts in Paris, and a Vene- 
tian ambassador declares that 
there were eighteen hundred. 
M. Jusserand cites a crusty 
English tourist of 1598, 
Robert Dallington, who com- 
plains that the French played 
tennis in the heat of the day, 
when he was fain to sit in 
the shade. The game was 
probably the open-air game, 
long tennis; but what an un- 
worthy, un- English tourist 
was this! If the Elizabethan 
sportsman was afraid of the 
sun, national characters have 
altered. I remember, at Pau, 
an April day so tropical that 
Britons found the shade in- 
tolerable, and the only way 
to endure the heat was to go 
and play cricket. But no 


alien played except a Dutch- 


man, and, for reasons which 
are neither here nor there, I 
so far forgot myself as to 
bowl at his legs, which I did 
not miss. It was the French 
who sat under awnings and 
ate ices, as I doubt not that 
the malcontent Dallington had 
a cool flask beside him while 
he watched the French tennis 
players in 1598. 
that the English, though 
they followed French customs, 
neglected the jew de mail, or 
pall-mall. But Queen Mary’s 
enemies declare that she 
Played pall-mall after Darn- 
ley’s death—conduct unworthy 
of a mourning widow. Scot- 
land was before England in 
adopting the jeu de mail. 

_ We really cannot admit Dal- 
ington, “the gruncher” (grin- 
cheux), as a fair example of a 


He says: 


Briton of the age of Sir Philip 
Sidney. But, undeniably, the 
French were then more given 
to hard exercise at games than 
our ancestors in England were. 
In Scotland we were hard at 
golf, and pall-mall, and tennis, 
as we read in James Melvill’s 
Diary; and golf crossed the 
Border with James VI. How, 
then, and why, did games 
desert France for England? 
Partly, I think, because one 
Poquelin, otherwise Moliére, 
and other actors, set up their 
theatres in tennis-courts. The 
dramatic art usurped the field 
of the game, and as it waxed 
tennis waned. Louis XIV., un- 
like Charles II., seems to have 
been slack at tennis. At this 
very time the Duke of York 
was a champion at golf and 
jeu de mail, in the Mall and 
on the links of Leith. But the 
majestical warrior, Louis XIV., 
probably could not pear to be 
beaten at tennis, and preferred 
to hang about among the 
women. People grew intel- 
lectual, talked literature, went 
tothe play, philosophised, flirted, 
and ceased to take exercise ex- 
cept in thedance. In 1627 the 
Dutch ambassador counted a 
hundred and fourteen tennis- 
courts in Paris; in 1780 there 
were only ten; and the tennis- 
court at Versailles was degraded 
to a scene of radical agitation, 
as may be read in Carlyle and 
other authorities. One cannot 
imagine the philosophes and 
their friends bounding about a 
tennis-court. Meanwhile, in 
England, happy England, 
cricket was already a game 
for men, and our hearts of oak, 
about 1670, pitched their stumps 
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in Syria, where they did not 
strike root. The Syrian sun is 
hot enough, but times and na- 
tional character were alter- 
ing: France was deserting her 
tennis -courts, Britons were 
pitching the stumps on alien 
shores. 

The fact, however we may 
explain it, is that the English 
educated classes took up the 
popular pastimes, such as 
cricket, improved, organised, 
and codified them, just when the 
higher social ranks of France 
were abandoning even games 
already organised. Our public 
schools, Winchester, Eton, and 
Harrow, gave to cricket the 
attention which it deserves; 
and when the boys left they 
played with the yokels at 
Hambledon and on a hundred 
other village greens. Then Mr 
Lord took his ground, and the 
M.C.C. codified the rules of the 
game. In France the noblesse 
had no Eton or Winchester, did 
not keep up in their parks the 
games which “ Horace Waddle- 
poodle” despised at school ; and, 
generally, the French upper 
classes took to philosophy and 
flirting. The Revolution and 
the wars were unfavourable to 
pastimes, and except in country 
places among the peasants and 
bourgeoisie, they ceased to exist. 
To an observer on this side of 
the Channel it appears that 
before France can again become 
a gamesome country, there must 
be a considerable change in her 
society and in the methods of 
her public schools. The public 
schools and the village clubs 
(like the famed Lascelles Hall 
club in Yorkshire) are the 
cradles of manly pastimes. In 
this department the actual 
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Lycées are at present inactive, 
But there are regions of France, 
chiefly in the north and in 
Brittany, where the villagers 
keep up the medieval games 
with enthusiastic energy. A 
writer of 1855 describes a kind 
of “scrimmage” at soule or 
choule (the Irish “hurling,” our 
“bandy - ball,” shinty, or 
hockey), and the picture closely 
resembles a “scrimmage” at 
the old unreformed Rugby foot- 
ball of Tom Brown’s period. 
Soule is of extreme antiquity in 
France, but I see no reason to 
suppose that England borrowed 
it either as a_ stick - game 
(hockey) or a foot-game (foot- 
ball). The sport is natural— 
nay, inevitable. A boy is kick- 
ing or hitting a ball in one 
direction, the first boy he meets 
kicks or hits it in the opposite 
direction. Reflection adds goals 
of one kind or another, and the 
game is born. The Vikings 
played; we read of hockey in 
the days of Grettir. The heroic 
Irish played; we hear of 
hurling-matches in the ancient 
Irish legends, half-myth, half- 
history. Even the Australian 
black fellows had their native 
unborrowed “ punt - about”: 
they had not developed goals. 
The French soule, therefore, 
in all its varieties, was a na- 
tural game existing everywhere. 
Men and boys lost their tempers, 
and used their clubs to thump 
their opponents in old Iceland, 
in old Ireland, and, as many 
records prove, in old France. 
Henri II. was a player, and the 
“Prince of Poets,” Pierre Ron- 
sard, won a match for the kings 
side by his swiftness and skill. 
M. Jusserand admits that there 
is no proof of the borrowing of 
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this game by England from 
France, or the reverse. As I 
have remarked, it is a natural 
game, springing up in every 
soil. It was as popular in medi- 
eval as in modern Scotland. 
But local conditions are stereo- 
typed in local rules, and some 
of these local rules became popu- 
lar, and are codified, as in the 
Rugby and Eton games, while 
“The Wall” and the Win- 
chester game are confined to 
their birthplaces. In polo we 
have simply hockey on horse- 
back, a very ancient oriental 
sport brought to England in 
recent years. In France the 
native football survives most 
strongly in Brittany, and hockey 
or soule, with various rules, on 
the Flemish frontier and in 
Picardy. The peasants and 
miners do their duty by these 
games; but the pupils of the 
Iycées have not kept them up 
at school, and do not, therefore, 
continue to practise them in 
early manhood. There is no 
community of pastime, as in 
England, between the boys of 
the educated classes and the 
village lads) who among us 
supply the professionals. The 
Iycée lads in the holidays do 
not play against the village lads, 
as far as I gather, and this 
appears to be the chief reason 
why France is not the country 
of athletic sports that it was of 
od. Till the breach between 
Social classes is crossed in the 
matter of games, till the Lycée 
boys play football and soule at 
school, and play at home in 
the holidays with the parish 
athletes, games will not revive 
m France. As M. Jusserand 


Temarks, orators declare that 
cricket does not suit the Latin 
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genius. It would have to be 
borrowed full-grown from Eng- 
land (which would not be popu- 
lar), and we see that it does not 
suit the Americans. They want 
a more rapid game—baseball or 
football. They would be wearied 
by a three days’ match, perhaps 
a “draw,” perhaps as slow as 
a defensive innings often is. 
Cricket suits all manner of In- 
dian races—witness the Parsee 
players and the Rajpoots. It 
suits the Samoans, the negroes 
of our West Indian colonies, and 
the Australian black fellows. 
But the Americans (with ex- 
ceptions, notably at Philadel- 
phia) do not take to cricket, 
and I do not expect to see the 
Departments of France play 
each other, or to find cricket 
established at the Lycées. The 
path of French sportive develop- 
ment seems more likely to follow 
the lines of rowing, hockey, la 
crosse, and football. 

None the less M. Jusserand 
thinks that we borrowed 
cricket from France. The 
word criquet means a stick 
planted in the ground. Such 
a stick, associated with a ball 
game, is mentioned in a MS. of 
1478. But it may have been a 


stick to play or putt a ball at, 


as in croquet and rudimentary 
golf. We find no mention of 
cricket in England before the 
reign of Edward IV.; but it 
may have been one of the 
games of ball and stick con- 
demned in the mass by Edward 
III. Cotgrave’s Anglo-French 
Dictionary (1611) speaks of 
cricket, and, as a French 
equivalent, gives crosser from 
crosse, a crooked stick with 
which small boys play at 
cricket. But did French boys 
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play cricket in 1611, or did 
Cotgrave merely choose to call 
by the name of “cricket” a 
French game played, like 
Jacobean cricket, with a 
crooked stick? We know no 
mention of a French game 
called criquet. No French 
representation of cricket, in 
art, is found before 1750, and 
then the artist, Gravelot, had 
lived in England, and drawn 
cricket players there. M. Jus- 
serand mentions, but does not 
reproduce, a picture of a table 
(like a billiard-table) “with 
piquets, or stumps, ball, and 
bat, among the miniatures of 
the ‘Livre d’Ango,’ about 
1514.” This would be a table 
game of “little cricket,” and 
would imply the previous 
existence in France of real 
field-cricket. In a later edition 
perhaps M. Jusserand may re- 


produce this miniature, which 
ought to settle the question. 
One is anxious to know how 


many stumps are used. It is 
a strong argument for M. 
Jusserand that the Oxford 
Dictionary derives “cricket ” 
from the French criquet. But 
the derivation is not certain. 
Any stick game is crosse in 
France, and though both Cot- 
grave (1611) and Urquhart 
(1653) translate crosse by 
cricket, it does not follow that 
cricket flourished in France. 
The subject needs further re- 
search: at present M. Jus- 
serand seems to me to be 
“one up” in the argument, 
and the French miniature of 
about 1514 may settle the 
question. But cricket was a 
man’s game in England during 
the Restoration; and England 
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made and codified the rules, 
added the third stump, the 
straight bat, overhand bowling, 
and other essentials. M. Jus- 
serand gives us due credit for 
the actual game. If he proves 
to be right in his theory of its 
French origin (as I incline to 
think that he is), perhaps his 
countrymen will more readily 
return to the glorious pastime 
which they abandoned long ago. 
The fencers of France have all 
the qualities of head, legs, and 
arms which fit them to excel 
at cricket. They would soon 
overcome that aversion to 
being “cut over” which was 
no part of the national char- 
acter before the reign of Louis 
XIV. 

If an alien might offer a 
suggestion to the persons who 
wish to introduce  sportive 
exercises in French schools, I 
would whisper, Begin with 
fives and squash rackets. The 
courts occupy little space, the 
exercise is of the best, they do 
not require the day-long period 
of a cricket match, and the 
game is rapid, brisk, and bust- 
ling. Next, if a school does 
not possess a dozen acres or 80 
of level ground under grass, the 
game known as “snob-cricket, 
little cricket, ‘stump-and-ball,” 
and so forth, might be intro- 
duced. If it became popular 
with the boys, regular cricket 
would soon be in demand. 

M. Jusserand offers good de- 
scriptions of the various games 
cognate to golf which are very 
ancient in France. A Book of 
Hours of the fifteenth century 
shows a man “addressing him- 
self to his ball.” His club has 
a head like a shovel, flat, thin, 
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and broad; or again we may 
compare it to the mace (masse) 
used at bagatelle. The player 
advances his left leg and plays 
off it; he hits with the side of 
his club, as at golf. In jew de 
mail, at least since 1700, the 
club is hammer - shaped like a 
croquet-mallet. The swing, 
inculeated in Lautier’s book of 
1717, is precisely the orthodox 
swing at golf. The late Mr 
Quaritch outbid me for the only 
copy of Lautier I ever saw, so I 
quote him from ‘L’Académie 
des Jeux’ (1752, Amsterdam). 
He bids us swing from the hips, 
but “keep your eye on the ball” 
(“sans perdre la boule de vue”’). 
“Slow back,” says Lautier (“On 
ne doit pas lever le mail trop 
vite”), and the wider the curve 
described by the club the better. 
Some play only with the arms, 
he says, but the swing is the 
thing. The left elbow must not 
be raised (as in Mr ’s style), 
and the directions as to the grip 
are orthodox. A _ prolonged 
“waggle” in addressing the 
ball is justly denounced. If 
you use too long a club, you 
sclaff; if too short a club, you 
are apt to top (“ prendre la boule 
par les cheveux”). Obviously 
the prime rules of play are 
identical with those of golf; 
but the balls were made of box- 
tree roots, whereas in Scotland 
we had for centuries used balls 
stuffed with feathers before 
gutta-percha came in. Louis 
Brun, a Provencal player, could 
drive 400 yards, probably on a 
smooth, hard, artificial ground. 
n Paris you might tee your 
ball for each stroke (“mettre sa 
ule en beau ”), not so in Pro- 
vence. In playing at the passe 
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(which I think was an elevated 
iron circle) a lofting iron (la 
léve) was used. What kind of 
clubs were used for playing out 
of hazards does not appear. To 
hit your companions or caddy 
(porte-léve) was only “a rub in 
the green.” There are as many 
rules as at golf, and they are of 
much the same nature. This 
game is now played chiefly at 
Montpelier along roads. There 
must be many lost balls. In 
1752 fore-caddies were employed, 
as in the Scotland of the period, 
to find the ball. Except for 
putting, the jew de mail was 
almost identical with golf. As 
early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury Flemish players putted 
to holes; the Scots followed 
suit. 

I have only touched on a few 
of the games described by M. 
Jusserand. His chapters on 
tournaments and jousts, though 
learned and interesting, deal 
with times and exercises long 
passed away. His object is to 
help to revive healthy and 
manly pastimes, and to remind 
France that, in imitating our 
sports, she only “takes back 
her own.” Many designs from 
medieval and later works of art 


illustrate this valuable book, 


especially interesting to the 
student of the evolution of 
games, and of the social con- 
ditions in which they thrive. 
Their nature is “to bring to- 
gether people who would not 
otherwise meet.” If games are 
to revive in France, it must 
be by virtue of the reunion of 
classes. The social pastimes of 
football, hockey, and cricket 
are much preferable to the 
excitements of “motors.” 
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A Chinaman in London. 


A CHINAMAN 


IN the year 1875 the civilised 
world was shocked by the news 
that Mr Margary, of the British 
consular service in China, had 
been murdered in the frontier 
province of Yunnan with the 
approval, if not with the con- 
nivance, of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. After lengthy ne- 
gotiations it was arranged that 
an embassy should be sent from 
Peking to London to apologise 
for the crime; and it was fur- 
ther determined that, for the 
improvement of political re- 
lations between the two coun- 
tries, the ambassador should 
become the first resident repre- 
sentative of China at the Court 
of St James’s. Happily for the 
two empires an official was 
chosen for the office who was 
eminently fitted for the post. 
Kuo Sung-t’ao, the man- 
darin appointed, was essen- 
tially a liberal- minded man: 
he was of an extremely court- 
eous nature, and was_ pro- 
nounced by Mr Gladstone to 
be the most genial Oriental 
he had ever met. He had 
studied, also, European politics, 
and had even attempted to 
learn English, He came, 
therefore, with every advan- 
tage, and with a cordial desire 
to promote friendly relations 
between the two countries. 
In this he was _ thoroughly 
successful; and when he went 
back to China in 1879 he left 
a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances, both official and 
otherwise, who sincerely re- 
gretted his departure. Hap- 


IN LONDON, 


pily for us he brought as one 
of his secretaries a man who 
was imbued with the true 
spirit of a diarist. Chang had 
already once before visited 
England on a temporary mis- 
sion, and added to his quali- 
fications the possession of a 
considerable knowledge of Eng- 
lish. He was able and willing, 
therefore, to make himself use- 
ful while in London. He went 
everywhere where his chief 
went, and to many places to 
which Kuo did not go. He 
saw and heard everything 
he could, and with exemplary 
diligence entered his daily ex- 
periences in a diary. Still 
better, he published his records 
for the benefit of his country- 
men, and the work now lies 
before us in eight slim volumes. 
For Englishmen its usefulness 
is considerably curtailed by the 
fact of its being published in 
Chinese ; and even were it ren- 
dered into English, there would 
be much which would be unin- 
teresting. He describes every- 
thing at length, and enters into 
minute details as to the daily 
life in the country which, though 
doubtless read with eagerness 
by his compatriots, form super- 
filuous knowledge for ourselves. 
The fact which first strikes the 
reader of his pages is the extra- 
ordinary persistence with which 
he, and the other members 
of the Legation, went to 
teas (ch’a hui) and evening 
parties. Every lady in Lon- 
don seems to have opened her 
house to the welcome stran- 
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gers, and for several seasons 
they became well - established 
lions. Their first experience of 
dances was a revelation to 
them. The dresses of the ladies 
shocked them somewhat at first 
sight, but this soon wore off, 
and the writer of the diary 
compares favourably the ap- 
pearance of English ladies, 
even with their bare necks and 
arms, with that of his own 
countrywomen. He admired 
the music, also, and remarks 
that, while in China the dance 
is the main thing attended to, 
in England music rules the 
ball. He is of opinion, too, 
after some months’ experience, 
that the slow and _ inelastic 


movements of the solitary per- 
formers to which he had been 
accustomed are not to be com- 
pared to the rapid and com- 
bined gyrations 


of English 
dancers. On the whole, he 
considers a ball a sight well 
worth seeing ; and he was par- 
ticularly struck with the evident 
enjoyment of the dancers, whose 
gaiety and zest delighted him. 
He evidently ranks, in the spirit 
of a true Oriental, a fan-se-po 
(fancy ball) as inferior to an 
ordinary dance, though he was 
much amused at the dresses 
and the grotesque appearances 
of the performers. 

Curiously enough, though 
English singing is as different 
fron Chinese singing as the 
artillery band is from the bag- 
Pipes, he admired it greatly ; 
and he speaks especially of a 
Song, the title of which he gives 
’s “Yenjan,” which was sung 
at an afternoon party by a 

Y whose name is partly con- 
cealed under the transliteration 
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Chuwensen (? Johnson). But 
the full meed of admiration 
was reserved for the singing 
and dancing of a young lady 
named Alice at one of the 
music-halls, who in his own 
words “intoxicated her audi- 
ence with delight.” He does 
not—and here he is probably 
wise—give his opinion of the 
people he meets, and his re- 
marks on his hosts and host- 
esses are scanty; but in one 
place he accords to a Mrs 
Kataerh, who entertained him 
at tea, the distinguished po- 
sition of being the most accom- 
plished lady in London. He 
allows us to see, however, when 
people bored him, for we meet 
with such entries as “ So-and-so 
called and stayed a very long 
time”; and the difference be- 
tween the entertainments which 
amused him and those which 
did not are sufficiently marked 
to leave no doubt on the sub- 
ject. We meet, for instance, 
with such entries as “ Went to 
an evening party at Mrs A.’s, 
Very few people. Came away 
early,” and we can picture a 
failure from Chang’s point of 
view. On the other hand, we 
hear of crowded rooms, bright 
dresses, and gay talk, and then 
we are quite sure to read at the 
end of the entry, “Went home 
late.” Sometimes he makes 
mention of the suppers at 
which he took part; and he 
speaks, in one passage, with 
enthusiasm of the roast chicken 
and fried fish of which he par- 
took at a house in Prkatili 
(Piccadilly). 

Of our habits he writes at 
length for the benefit of his 
countrymen, and he enlarges 
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on the national traits which 
he has observed. He states, 
with an air of complaint, that, 
when we possess anything rare 
or precious, we have a way of 
showing it off to all visitors, 
and of insisting on their admir- 
ing it. He credits us, however, 
with being sincere. English- 
men, he says, “are not fond of 
idle talk; if they have a duty 
to perform, they devote them- 
selves with diligence to it; if 
they have a binding engage- 
ment, they fulfil it to the letter 
of the law; the right and the 
wrong they discuss seriously, 
and painfully distinguish be- 
tween them; they are willing 
to accept excuses; they are 
straightforward and _ honest ; 
they do not make a pretence 
of diligence, and they do not 
assume a yielding attitude.” 
And he sums us up in these 
words, “ Altogether, sincerity 
is their ruling principle, and a 
man who is untruthful, and 
does not keep to his engage- 
ments, is regarded as having 
lost his respectability, and as 
having forfeited his good name. 
They may be said to be severe 
in passing sentence on them- 
selves.” 

On several occasions we find 
by his diary that he benefited 
by the national honesty which 
he admires. Once he lost a 
fan in the streets, and was sur- 
prised by its being returned to 
him the next day. A more 
serious loss was that of a £20 
note, which was returned to 
him by a lamplighter, whose 
honesty he rewarded by the 
gift of 10s. But what struck 
him most, at first sight, in 
coming to England, was the 
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contrariety in the habits of 
the two peoples. “In politics,” 
he writes, “the people speak 
and the rulers listen.” After 
reading the accounts of the 
Privy Councils over which the 
Dowager-Empress has lately 
presided, we can quite under- 
stand the difference between 
the two procedures in this re- 
spect striking him as strange 
and noticeable. “In domestic 
matters women lead and men 
follow ; they write from left 
to right; their books begin at 
the end; at dinner they begin 
with soup and go on to meats; 
they eat heavy food before 
fruit; the seat of honour is on 
the right hand; they pay re- 
spect to the host and_ look 
comparatively lightly on the 
guests; at dinner the host 
sits in the middle and the 
guests arrange themselves on 
each side of him like wings; 
when they beckon a man they 
hold the palm of the hand up- 
wards and move the _ index 
finger backwards and __for- 
wards.” For these diverg- 
ences from the ways and 
habits of his countrymen he 
has no explanation to offer 
except to say that they are 
due either to national pro 
pensities or to the fact that 
Englishmen are, unhappily for 
them, banished to the opposite 
end of the world to China. 
From such matters he turns 
to the social relationships, and 
finds that modern extrava- 
gance is a serious impediment 
in the way of marriage, which, 
as a true Confucianist, he con- 
siders should be the first object 
of every human being. He tells 
his countrymen — but he does 
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not give us his authority—that 
an English lady spends ten 
times as much as a man. A 
single dress, he affirms, costs 
£10—a singularly modest esti- 
mate; the situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that it is 
never worn more than twice. 
He is shovked at the idea that 
what with entertaining, car- 
riages and horses, and house- 
hold expenses, a lady gets 
through over £100 a-week! 
The result is that young ladies 
are obliged to reject every suitor 
who has not a long purse, and 
men are compelled to think 
twice before they make them- 
selves responsible for the debts 
of these extravagant but at- 
tractive partners. Young ladies, 
we learn from him, leave match- 
making to their parents until 
they reach the age of twenty, 
after which age they choose their 
husbands for themselves with a 
free hand and a light heart. 
Into the household arrange- 
ments he enters at full length, 
and describes minutely the 
duties and habits of every 
rank of servant from the house- 
keeper to the scullion. He even 
explains to his countrymen the 
position of wet-nurses, and adds 
the statement — which will be 
hews to us as well as to them 
—that these useful personages, 
who are chosen with the great- 
est care and after many in- 
quries, always join the family 
at meals. 


Like a true Chinaman, he is 
fond of tracing habits and cus- 
toms to that source of all know- 
ledge—China. At a restaurant 
he saw people, in very hot 
Weather, sucking up cool drinks 
through straws, and he is 
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straightway reminded of the 
celebrated Wei Chéng- kung, 
who, under similar circum- 
stances, rolled up a lily-leaf 
into the shape of a funnel, 
and drew his wine through it. 
He was told that a certain 
princess having scratched her 
cheek, applied a piece of black 
sticking-plaster to it, and that 
in consequence it became fash- 
ionable for ladies to wear 
patches. This calls to his 
recollection a story of a beauti- 
ful lady of the Court of the 
Emperor Wu-ti, who on one 
occasion was standing on a 
verandah of the palace when 
a petal from a plum-blossom fell 
on her cheek, and adhered so 
firmly that she was unable to 
wash it off. This set the 
fashion, and for a time no 
lady was thought to be “quite 
the thing” who did not wear 
plum-blossom-coloured patches 
on her face. He witnessed 
some of the earlier attempts 
to light the streets with electric- 
ity, and he would have been 
more astonished at the bril- 
liancy of the lamps had he not 
remembered a description of an 
equally bright illumination in 
‘The Records of the Western 
The Marquis Tséng, 
who succeeded Kuo at _ the 
Court, used to quote a passage 
from the Chinese classics to 
prove that Confucius was ac- 
quainted with the principles of 
the electric telegraph; and Sir 
Robert Hart has lately more 
than suggested that fifty years 
ago a governor of Canton not 
only understood the principle of 
the phonograph, but employed 
the instrument ! 

The popular customs of the 
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people are never-failing sources 
of interest to our diarist, and he 
gives, among others, a long 
description of the rites of St 
Valentine. On that saint’s 
day, he writes, all young 
people pretend to be in love. 
Formerly, he adds, it used to 
be the habit of companies of 
youths and maidens to meet in 
equal numbers on the day. 
To each was given a piece of 
paper, and when he or she had 
inscribed his or her name on it, 
it was put into an urn with 
the rest. When the papers had 
been well mixed up each drew 
a name, and if a youth and 
maiden drew each other’s 
names, they were free to 
marry without the interven- 
tion of parents or “go- 
betweens.” Now, we learn, 
this custom has been given 
up, and instead the young 


people interchange love-letters, 
which are to be bought at 
shops, and in which, though 
the phrases are conventional, 
there is considerable elegance 


of diction! These are illus- 
trated also. For instance, a 
young man is_ represented 
under a scorching sun offering 
a fan to a young lady and 
saying, “The day is hot, and 
if there is no fan there can be 
no air. If you will kindly use 
this, what happiness !” 
Personally the diarist has 
nothing but good to say of the 
British citizen, though he re- 
lates one instance in which a 
friend was attacked in the 
street by a drunken man. But 
he adds, to the credit of the by- 
standers, that they instantly 
seized the offender and handed 
him over to the police. As a 
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natural consequence the pro- 
secutor had to give evidence 
the next day in the police-court, 
and the question arose how he 
was to be sworn. It is a 
popular belief that in Chinese 
courts of justice the oath is 
administered by the witness 
breaking a plate or saucer, and 
at the same time expressing a 
fervent wish that the same fate 
may overtake him if he does 
not speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the 
truth. It was proposed, on 
this occasion, that this course 
should be followed, and though 
it was entirely strange to him, 
he was advised by the inter- 
preter to fall in with the pro- 
posal, Chang explained for 
the benefit of his countrymen 
that this form means that if 
the witness had not spoken 
the truth he would have been 
paid out after twelve o'clock. 
But though Chang did not 
meet with any aggressive dis- 
courtesy in the streets, the 
boys did occasionally call after 
him. Once, he tells us, some 
urchins on seeing him shouted 
out, “Wo, Aima!” (Wo, Emma!) 
and, with the love of explaining 
dark passages which is strong 
in him, he goes on to say that 
Wo is an exclamation, and 
Aima a girl’s name. To make 
it quite clear, he adds that 4 
young lady of that name having 
had a mare given her christened 
it after herself, and meeting 
with a friend on the road, 
was met by the exclamation, 
“ Wo, Aima!” Hence the ex 
pression, which, according to 
Chang, is indicative of plea- 
sure. Such shouts as “Chi, 
chin, Chainieze!” (Chin, chin, 
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Chinese!) was common in his 
experience. 

Altogether, he is favourably 
impressed by Western peoples ; 
and he quotes a saying which, 
roughly speaking, satisfies him 
as a description of the various 
nationalities, ‘There is noth- 
ing,” so runs_ his proverb, 
“which an American won’t 
say; there is nothing that an 
Engiishman won’t eat; there 
is nothing that an _ Italian 
won’t sing; there is no measure 
to which a Frenchman won’t 
dance; and there is nothing 
Russians don’t covet.” Pos- 
sibly he considers that there 
may be some connection be- 
tween the trait here attributed 
to Englishmen and the com- 
plaint which he describes as 
kota (gout), and to which, ac- 
cording to him, we are victims. 
It attacks, he states, the glut- 
tonous and wine-bibbers, and 
begins in the big toes, and 
eventually ends in death. With 
a strangely confused diagnosis 
he considers that this complaint 
resembles leprosy in China,— 
possibly he means by its fatal 
results. 

In return for all the hospi- 
tality shown him and his staff, 
the Minister proposed to give a 
soirée, and, in course of conver- 
sation with Chang on the sub- 
ject, suggested that Madam 

uo should receive the guests. 
Such a procedure would be, of 
Course, contrary to all Chinese 
ideas of propriety ; for did not 
Confucius lay it down as a rule 
that a man must not even hand 
anything to a lady, lest their 
hands should touch? And here 
it was proposed that the Min- 
ister's wife should shake hands 
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with every man who came in 
response to the invitation! 
Chang was not straitlaced, but 
even he held up his hands in 
horror, and further explained 
that such a proceeding would 
give a whip-hand to Kuo’s 
enemies at Peking, who would 
be sure to get hold of the story 
and magnify its importance. 
But the Minister was not to be 
balked of his purpose. The in- 
vitations were issued, and a 
most delightful evening was 
enjoyed by the guests. Shortly 
after, however, the Minister 
was recalled, and at the time 
it was commonly reported that, 
as Chang had foreseen, the 
party and the recall were 
cause and effect. But it is 
plain from Chang’s diary that 
Kuo considered that. there was 
another contributing cause. 
It seems that on one occasion 
Liu, the Assistant Minister, 
visited a picture-gallery, where 
he saw a portrait of the Ma- 
donna, which he admired ex- 
tremely and would have bought, 
had not the price, £70, been too 
much for him. In the struggle 
between his desires and _ his 
pocket he struck a middle course, 
and engaged an artist to make 
a copy of the picture. The 
result having been satisfactory, 
it was arranged that the same 
artist should paint a portrait of 
the Minister Kuo. This alsowas 
deemed a good picture, as was 
shown by the fact that it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 
of that year. There had ap- 
parently been some little mis- 
understanding about the price 
paid for the second picture, 
though nothing was said about 
it, and matters went smoothly 
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until reports, emanating from 
mative newspapers in China, 
concerning incidents connected 
with the sittings for Kuo’s por- 
trait, appeared in the London 
press. These were to the effect 
that Kuo had been unreasonable 
in his demands. That he had 
declined, on account of press of 
business, to sit more than twice, 
the artist having been expected 
to do the main part of his work 
from a photograph. The atti- 
tude to be assumed was also 
represented as having been a 
crux. Kuo, it was said, insisted 
on both his ears appearing in 
the portrait, lest people should 
think that he had committed 
some political crime for which 
he had suffered the loss of one 
at the hand of the executioner. 
He made it a sine quad non that 
the button on the top of his cap 
and his peacock’s feather trail- 
ing from it should be fully de- 
picted; but as the first was 
concealed by the upturned brim 
of the cap, and the feather was 
at the back, the artist declared 
his inability to comply. Upon 
which the Minister lowered his 
head to his knees and asked 
whether he could not see the 
button and feather then. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “but 
now I can’t see your Excel- 
lency’s face.” To the artist’s 
suggestion that he should be 
painted in his court robes, he 
objected on the ground that 
Englishmen, seeing so gorgeous 
an apparition, would always be 
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kotowing before it. With the 
final result, however, the Minis- 
ter is said to have been so 
pleased that he imvited the 
same artist to paint a portrait 
ef Mrs Kuo. The paragraphs 
in the newspapers embodying 
these statements came to Kuo’s 
knowledge while he was visit- 
ing Paris. He at once wrote 
to contradict them, and believ- 
ing that the artist was their 
author, sent to him to in- 
quire whether this were so or 
not. The fact that these 
rumours appeared in a native 
paper in Shanghai in the course 
of the 6th month, and that his 
recall was telegraphed from 
Peking in the 8th month, 
giving time for the transmis- 
sion of the rumours to reach 
the capital, and to have their 
effect, convinced Kuo that his 
enemies at Court had seized on 
these most un-mandarin-like 
proceedings to successfully dis- 
credit him in the eyes of the 
Son of Heaven. 

About the same time a tele- 
gram reached Chang announc- 
ing that his father was danger- 
ously ill, and begging him to 
return to China at once. With 
all haste he obeyed the sum- 
mons, and happily found his 
father yet alive. This episode 
brings to a close the diary, 
which, if it were written m 
English instead of Chinese, 
would find a large public 
greedy to devour its gossipy 
and interesting pages. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE.’ 


PART II.—THE HAPPY ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE PLAYGROUND OF ROMANCE. 


RAB’s house stood, as I have 
said, at the harbour end of St 
Brise, on the north side of the 
High Street, at a point where 
there were no houses to speak 
of on the south side, but a clear 
slope to the sea, whereby, from 
the windows of the tenements 
opposite, and especially from 
Rab’s windows at the very sky- 
line, you get a wide sweep of 
the Firth mouth. From where 
he met me to his house was 
a step only, and we made it 
without further interchange of 
words. With a light hand on 
my shoulder he turned me into 


a close, and again, half-way 
down it, upon a steep and 
winding stone stair, at the 
very top of which, when we 
reached it, a flat brown door 


faced us. Into this he let us 
with a latch, and, still with his 
light and friendly touch upon 
my shoulder, set me on a sofa 
ina room overlooking the sea. 

In passing through the lobby 
on our way thither he had 
called his wife, and now she 
came on his summons. 

“An auld friend, Charlotte,” 
he said in the same tone of 
Voice as when he was charming 
me; but, I declare, at sight of 
the woman, just in presence of 
honest folk, I seemed to detect 
a false ring in his words. 

“David Shirra, Janet Seton’s 


ee 


cuisin in the Bowes,” she said, 
giving me a hand of recognition 
with a fine grace. 

“And yours, if I may count 
our cousinship,” I answered, 
emboldened by some heat of 
affection for the woman. 

(For all my delight in Rab 
I had never counted my con- 
nection with him.) 

* And that’s well minded,” 
he cried. “... although... 
my wife’s coming to the Setons, 
in the manner of it allowed me 
to forget.” . 

It was plainly meant for a 
buffet to the woman, and she 
took it without shrinking. It 
made my blood run quicker in 
me; the tremor in her eye sent 
the last of my regard for him 
flying. 

With a flash of intuition I 
burst out, “We are all very 
proud of our cousin.” 

I suppose it was a thing as 
strange for me to say as it was 
untrue, and very uncomfortable 
for them to hear; but I felt it, 
and did not know how to hide 
my feeling or the wisdom of 
doing so. At any rate, they 
took their eyes off each other 
to look at me: Charlotte with 
a surprised smile, and Rab 
with that diabolical twitter of 
his. 

“Whaur’s the lassie?” he 
cried suddenly ; and then, clear- 
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ly between his teeth, “She’s 
more o’ an age”—meaning for 
me to show affection for, I sup- 
pose, my affection for the elder 
Charlotte showing itself plainly 
now. 

“Charlotte!” he cried, going 
to the door. 

And upon his bidding came 
my Charlotte. 

I have told already how I 
met her at the Back Bowes, 
and was measured with her 
back to back to my humiliation. 
But now she was changed and 
I was changed. For whereas 
at the Back Bowes she came to 
me with a shyness from behind 
her mother, with a look to her 
mother’s face half of inquiry 
and half only of sympathetic 
knowing, and edged off from 
her father more from instinctive 
prejudice than from reasoned 
contempt, now it was a woman 
almost who filled the doorway, 
so greatly had she grown, and 
she brushed aside Rab with 
scarce a glance at him, shook 
me by the hand, and then tak- 
ing her mother’s arm, kept it 
while she sat beside her on the 
sofa. And I too was changed, 
and in more than my years, as 
a burst in my blood discovered 
for me. For beyond the look 
in the two women’s eyes, less 
furtive and doubtful than that 
which arrested me at the 
Bowes, I saw the girl’s great 
beauty. The salt bloom of 
the sea was on her cheek, 
on which her grey and pro- 
found eye lay like a window 
into another world. She was 
taller than I by half a head 
now and longer limbed, and in 
that as in all things, save the 
gently swelling bust, like her 
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mother. Only to me who noted 
these things then, although not 
fully conscious of them until 
long afterwards, it seemed as 
if upon the sunburnt face and 
the grey eyes there lay a cloud 
not shadowing the mother’s, 
Yet her mother’s bore the 
marks of Rab’s buffeting as 
clearly as if he had raised a 
hand against her, which he 
never did... . 

There, his eye on them and 
on me, and on the bay beyond 
as well, was this little supple 
man, with the wind in his 
cheek, making his low twitter- 
ing. Remember, I was young, 
a mere boy, like any chick that 
has broken his shell, emerged 
from my plain and even nur- 
sery of life, and susceptible to 
every appeal of beauty or of 
joy or pain! 

It was almost with a sob 
that I stepped to the side of 
the elder Charlotte, and “I 
am glad to meet you” said to 
both of them. 

From that day to this, I 
can swear, the memory of 
that moment has scarce ever 
left me, or the thought of 
Charlotte, my Charlotte, been 
absent from my mind.... 

“Your hat, Chat,” says Rab, 
“and take the cuisin who's 80 
glad to meet you down to see 
the shore.” 

“Yes, . 


mother. 


. go,” said her 
And when the girl 
was gone for her hat — “ Are 
you staying here some time‘ 

I told her for a year or more. 
“Then maybe you'll come 


along ’ she stopped short, 

glancing uneasily at Rab. — 
“Tuts, ay,” he said, looking 

round; but his wife m 4 
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sudden heat and pain quitted 
the room. 

Of this encounter, the mean- 
ing of which was made plainer 
to me later, as it will be to you, 
I thought no more; nor of any- 
thing save the girl, who had re- 
turned dressed to go out, and 
took me under her wing very 
frankly when, having descended 
to the street and crossed it, we 
came out upon the beach, and 
I looked for the first time upon 
the broad expanse of the ocean. 


Thus it fell out that it was 
Charlotte who sped me for- 
ward upon my happy boy- 
hood’s season spent on that 
grey shore. Inland from where 
Aunt Sarah dwelt, upon the 
bluff that rose sheer from the 
breaking waves, were fields and 
woods; burns that babbled of 
quiet and uneventful life ; 


billowy lands, comfortable in 
a regular succession of the 


seasons, — summer 
against the winter, 
against the autumn; farm 
towns entrenched for the 
Winter within full stackyards 
(their savings- banks against 
the evil day), and in the 
spring’s displenishment flanked 
with credit, their fortunes out 
at no venture save the hazard 
of the total and complete de- 
fault of Nature, to be thought 
of only with the end of all 
things. 

For us boys, or most of us, 
at Foster’s school, set high on 
the landward side of the town, 
that was our environment for 
six days of the week, counted 

yus in Jewish style; but on 
the first and holiday, how 
different! On the morning of 


played 
spring 
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that day, as on other morn- 
ings, we awoke upon a falling 
glass: the pressure of the 
daily round, enforced by a 
very stinging cane, lay some- 
what heavily upon our spirits. 
The verity of our freedom did 
not steal upon us like the dawn 
athwart the eastern headlands, 
but plumped into our conscious- 
ness with tropic wonder. The 
day peeped through the striped 
blinds upon our unwillingness, 
and suddenly some associate 
quality in it proclaimed a 
holiday, sending a stound of 
joy to the heart. If it 
happened that no adventure 
was on hand, we lay abed in 
ecstatical luxury, and curling 
up afresh chewed the cud of 
our freedom. But that was 
seldom. More often the tryst 
was awaiting us: the para- 
phernalia of the day’s doings, 
prepared overnight, called aloud 
from the abuse of the house- 
maid; and we scorned our bed 
as unbecoming heroes. I re- 
member that if the sun shone 
doubtfully, I pulled aside the 
blind with my heart in my 
mouth at fear of the rain- 
cloud: shine the sun never so 
surely, I would pull it aside 
with a simulated dread. In 
the grip of the imagination, 
I cherished the fear of foul 
weather, and in default of 
good cause for looking at the 
sun said, as I looked, that all 
adventurers keep an eye upon 
the heavens. 

I had gone to bed, maybe, 
with a purpose of putting on 
in the morning a garb har- 
vested from many fields of 
enterprise. In a little pile at 
my bed-foot, ready against 
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my awakening, were a busby, 
a broidered cartouche- box, a 
cutlass, and an ancient prun- 
ing - knife stuck through the 
pocket: of a sporran that was 
to hang with the hairy side 
against my thigh. These were 
placed conspicuously under the 
eye of my Aunt Sarah (when 
she came to hear me say my 
prayers), hostages for her ap- 
proval of a more comprehen- 
sively piratical garb I had in 
view, which included a pair of 
the late Provost Trail’s blucher 
boots (to be worn without 
stockings), his special-constable 
baton, and a hard and weather- 
stained cape in which he was 
used to go loch-fishing. Even 
Aunt Sarah, however, had the 
wisdom to say nothing, know- 
ing that in the morning, of my 
own accord, I should discard 
all save the baton and the 
pruning-knife. The other vil- 
lains whom I met at the tryst 
also were singularly moulted 
of the feathers announced for 
the occasion. All of us wore 
the uniform of a certain dia- 
bolical air; our only agreement 
otherwise was the plenitude of 
candles we carried. There was, 
too, a crouch in our gait, bor- 
rowed from Red Indians on 
the trail. On that shore we 
might fall in with treasure and 
virtue from the South Seas to 
Lake Huron, and in conse- 
quence our bloody intentions 
and methods ranged from the 
Iroquois to the Atchinese. To 
declare these to the townsfolk, 
no badge or ensign was re- 
quired: any man who had 
been a St Brise boy (and no 
other counted) could read the 
meaning of the circlings and 
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cawings of our flock upon the 
shore. How many greybeards 
have not followed us with 
rejuvenescent eyes from high 
overlooking windows as we 
turned our backs on the land- 
ward parts, and set our faces 
to the sea,—now blue and 
shimmering, now rough-ridden 
with white horses; at times 
breaking good-humouredly with 
the spring-tide, at others lash- 
ing the rocks and the outlying 
breakwater and the piles (the 
second line of defence), and even 
the storm gables that on the 
swelling breast of the shore 
withstood it; once more, at 
ebb, beating itself out far 
down the beach, like an angry 
child, with no force behind its 
passion, or rippling sweetly,— 
always the plaything of cir- 
cumstance, uncontrolled appar- 
ently, yet strictly controlled by 
hidden laws, and so for me now 
the figure and token of life! 
The grey shore was stretched 
like a slack line at the mercy 
of the wind between three 
harbours as poles, that of St 
Brise in the centre. It stretched 
outwards, beyond Torrie Town 
in the east and the Ferry on 
the west, girding a romantic 
country, and gathered up at 
close and irregular intervals 
at other similar stakes; but 
the portion between these two 
harbours was our __ holiday 
ground. I daresay, could I 
bring myself to think of it 
as an ordinary piece of earth, 
I could calculate within 4 
hundred yards of its extent. 
Prick it off upon the Ordnance 
Survey to a boat’s length, if 
you care! I do not: for me 
it defies computation by the 
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ordinary means of reckoning. 
You cannot pace it, or account 
its size by the time it takes 
to traverse it. As we covered 
it then, a forenoon saw us 
barely on our way from St 
Brise to one or other harbour. 
We never compassed Torrie 
Town but we returned in the 
dusk; and then, somewhat ig- 
nominiously, by the safer high- 
road, upon which we contrived 
to cast romantic beams from 
two inches of tallow set in a 
yellow turnip head of grinning 
countenance. ... In St Brise 
harbour there lay considerable 
craft—timber brigs for America, 
and a whaler or two, besides 
dirty smacks and sloops be- 
daubed with merchandise. The 
eastern and more picturesque 
basin at Torrie always held, I 
know not why, vessels of a 
cleaner, more foreign and more 
romantic aspect. So Torrie 
was our chief goal; yet turning 
our backs upon the bustle of 
St Brise was a tardy business. 
Between the two, on this side 
the bay where Charlotte Seton 
met the blackavised man, was 
set a brown and hoary ruin, 
to be reached, as Charlotte 
reached it, by way of a deep 
sandy inlet fringed with trees. 
Save when the tide was full 
back, access to this castle from 
any but the landward side 
was barred by the rocky ridge 
on which it stood. This ridge, 
running with a slow gradient 
from the water, barred the 
way always for dry feet, for 
the tail of it was never quite 
uncovered by the tide: it 
barred the way straitly when 
the sea came up under the 
castle walls. In that case, the 


climb or scramble, always stiff, 
became an adventure: once 
accomplished, and the castle 
stormed, the height of glory 
was reached. The musty tun- 
nels, once living rooms per- 
chance of the lovely Rosabelle, 
held no treasure for us. We 
forgot Rosabelle in the ascent 
of the rocks which she de- 
scended. Not that we were 
untouched by historic mem- 
ories. They were in our blood. 
In some dim way we knew 
our inheritance from the grim, 
boisterous, big, daft race that 
had lived and fought on this 
shore. They were more intim- 
ate than our father and mother 
and their generation: too in- 
timate we felt, with the pride 
and instinct for reserve of 
youth, for curious reminiscence. 
There was a quality in their 
associations that kept them 
unspoken—kept them for men- 
tion in later and less sensitive 
days, as here, when the mem- 
ory of the reminiscence gives 
it an air. The common shared 
romances of these days were 
such as we took visible part 
in,—the meeting of waves 
(which scarce could wet our 
knees) with a desperate front, 


as if, but for that, they had 


swept us off our feet; the 
storming of rocks, twice our 
own height, maybe, become 
mountains by our resolute 
bearing; the exploration of 
caves, where ‘deed were no 
caves, but candles only where- 
with to explore such: selfish 
perils, selfish joys, created on 
this rocky coast each seventh 
day of our existence in this 
unromantic town of St Brise. 
And yet, not entirely devoid 
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of romance. I have spoken of 
the dull, colourless villa-quarter 
on the bluff, living whereon was 
not of our own determination 
but of our fathers’ (or of our 
fathers’ sisters’), who had 
damped down their romantic 
furnaces. I have often praised 
their lives. Often since then, I 
confess it, I have been tempted 
to account them the wisest; 
and, but for one woman, had 
made them my world. Nay, 
they may have been the best 
and the wisest: yet I would, if 
I could, for her sake forget their 
pattern. . . . That one fantas- 
tic day in seven was feeble 
antidote to the mortal modera- 
tion of the remaining six. Still, 
even for us who lived upon the 
bluff, there was saving grace. 
The harbours were inviolable 
sanctuaries of Romance. In 


the cluster of buildings around 


them the smell of ships re- 
mained : hanging with a marked 
fishy flavour about the doors 
and closes in the wynds; lying 
incrusted on the storm gables 
with the brine from the North 
Sea. It seems to me now that 
that smell, and a smack of 
seafaring in the pavement gos- 
sip, and the glimpse of masts 
and rigging at the far ends 
of the wynds and closes, and 
especially the greeting of one 
decrepit sea-captain, who flung 
it at you as if in the teeth of a 
blustering gale, did redeem the 
little town. . . . They were the 
meanest doors in it that opened 
for us upon the big, wide world. 
You went down a close, as down 
Rab’s, and ascended tall wind- 
ing stairs to the top of the land, 
and there entry was given upon 
a floor whose front windows 
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looked upon the basin, and over 
the ships in it to the Firth’s 
mouth beyond. Such were the 
homes of women, for the most 
part; of mothers and sisters 
grown old in single faithfulness 
to those whose drownings are 
unchronicled. I can hear them 
now talk wonderfully of the 
“boys” at Frisco or in the 
China Seas. Dear souls! They 
thought we wearied at their 
tales, yet they prattled on, to 
please themselves, not dreaming 
of the wonderful visions raised 
by their words, nor dreaming 
either of the awe with which, 
when their ships came home, 
we shook hands with the 
“boys” themselves—grey sea- 
dogs, red of face, bluff of speech, 
and tender of heart as I read 
them in the regard of their 
womankind. 

These were the portals under 
which on occasion we passed to 
the glorious unknown. Some- 
times it was discussed for us on 
the Bluff Genteel (God forgive 
Aunt Sarah!) whether it were 
right to condescend under them. 
The Provost's grandson was 
somebody, though his mother 
had thrown herself away upon 
an exciseman. . .. Pity me! 
Were I to speak truth, there 
was not in most dwellers on 
shore or on Bluff one romantic 
attribute to cast into the scale 
against the commonplace of 
both. No native attribute, at 
any rate, but Circumstance 
only, gilded the life in these 
harbour tenements. No longer 
adventure, but the dingiest 
commerce, stuffed their heads. 
Yet, such their happy 
cumstance, the palaver they 
wrapped about their bits of 
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bargainings ran on far-off ter- 
rifying coasts and sunny island 
harbourages ; their ledgers and 
“books” came home to rest 
beside ship- models. In the 
corners of their living - rooms, 
museums of their fathers’ and a 
bygone day, there lay wonder- 
ful trophies: an emu’s egg (so 
it was declared), Chinese junks 
fashioned in white ivory, cabi- 
nets of sweet - smelling woods 
mounted with arabesque design, 
a lump of crystal of strange 
properties of destruction, and 
many more, retaining for them 
and for us, poor land - locked 
grubbers, the echo of Romance, 
like the shells on landward 
mantelpieces giving back the 
song of the sea. 


That first sight of the sea, 
with Charlotte, went a little to 
my head, giddy already with 


unaccustomed sensations. 

“Charlotte!” I cried. “I 
wish that I lived in a house on 
the High Street, high up like 
you, and could look out here 
always.” 

She gave me a quick glance. 

“We see plenty of the sea,” 
she said, and was quiet. 
_By-and-by, however, her 
silent mood broke in a brisk 
patter of words. She had not 
yet found her fine voice: that 
discovery was made years later 
by Richard Clephane’s friend, 
Mr Parabo ; but even as a girl 
she had her father’s other gift 
of talk. Before we turned at 
the west of the town, I seemed 
to have been at Foster’s school 
already. In her company I 
felt as if St Brise had been my 
home, as if I was one of the 
Cook family. I should have 
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known her brothers, even those 
whom I had never seen, had 
I met them: the black boy, 
Robin, whom I had seen at the 
Bowes, who was to be a sailor, 
and never was out of a boat, 
between here and Torrie Town ; 
and Dave, who was her own 
particular brother; and James, 
the best scholar, who was to be 
a minister when he grew up; 
and Tam, the cleverest com- 
pany, who kept rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, and was the image 
of his father. I saw them all 
in that dark saying of Mr Trail 
about fine threads and coarse 
threads making a queer web, 
which she lit up by her talk. 

And when we had turned, 
and faced the Firth mouth, 
and I was gasping almost at 
losing the firm boundary of the 
world about me at that point, 
she told me about the magic 
of the sky-line. Her talk, I 
know now, was made up of 
bits of Rab’s glamorous con- 
versation, polished by the fric- 
tion of her own fancy. . 
The sea, she said, was a witch, 
and her wand was the vanish- 
ing sky-line she held in her 
hand. And if you looked at 
her too long, she would cast 
a spell over you with this 
wand, and from that minute 
you could never be happy out 
of sight of her. Her father 
said he was bewitched by her 
one half-moon night when he 
was a laddie in Eben Smith’s 
shop, .. . “and that’s why he’s 
never happy at the Bowes.” 
... And if the sea wave her 
wand for you to come, you 
maun go, though you never 
rest by a fireside again. 

“T’ve heard father tell,” she 
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said, “of shepherds leaving 
their hills, and gay young lads 
their fathers’ bein houses i’ the 
heart o’ Fife, because the sea 
called them. There was a kind 
of cousin of his own, a young 
lassie, he said, who sat looking 
at the sea on her road to the 
kirk, and was bewitched, and 
had to walk by the kirk and 
into the sea, for it made her; 
but what happened to her I 
cannot tell, for mother heard 
father telling us the story and 
bade him stop, for it was over 
sad for my ears. . . . Our 
Robin’s bewitched: he’s just 
waiting till Cocked-Hat Nichol- 
son’s ship is ready, and he'll 
be off. Mother will not hear 
of it, but father says you might 
as well try to stop a swallow 
when it’s restless in the back- 
end of the year. . . . When 
that wonderful boat of Nichol- 
son’s is ready, we're all going to 
sail together with Robin to the 
Happy Islands.” 
“Where are the Happy 
Islands?” I asked her. 
“Where were they? No- 
body knew, save those who 
were bewitched by the sea, 
But they, sometimes, would see 
them, always at the setting of 
the sun; and if once you sailed 
for them you never come back, 
but must keep sailing, sailing 
till you find them, . .. and 
once you find them, you live 
on in them for ever, and never 
think of leaving, for the sea 
is always blue, and the sun 
is always shining. . . . Tam 
said that in the Happy Islands 
it was always like a Saturday 
on the St Brise shore, but 
James thought it maun be 
finer than that even, for he 
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had read of it in the Revela- 
tions, and St Brise isn’t men- 
tioned there.” .. . 

In this cloud of magic non- 
sense we returned along the 
shore. When we reached the 
street, near her own close-door, 
Charlotte suddenly relapsed into 
her quiet and matter-of-fact 
mood, and so bade me good- 
night ; but my mind, that ever 
worked more slowly than hers, 
was still groping its way to an 
issue. 

“ Charlotte,” I said, “I would 
like to go up with you to your 
windows and look for the Happy 
Islands.” 

Without a word she led the 
way. 

*“ Mother,” she cried, “I’ve 
brought David Shirra back 
with me. He wants to look 
for the Happy Islands, . . . as 
if he could ever see them!” 

“Maybe not,” says the elder 
Charlotte, “very likely not, but 
there’s pleasure in the looking 
for them.” 

The three of us were standing 
by the window, against which 
the mast -tops in the harbour 
were coming close in the waning 
light ; and they were pointing 
out to me the landmarks on the 
coast, when Rab slipped in like 
a cold wind. 

“You on the look-out like 
me,” he said to Aunt Charlotte 
(as I got to call her from about 
this time); and as she inter- 
posed suddenly with “Heres 
David Shirra % 

“ Huts! I saw him,” he went 
on. “Helping you to watch 
for my ship coming home? 

Aunt Charlotte said nothing. 

“ A ship of your own, may be, 
he continued, drumming on the 
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pane; and I, not knowing the 
poison in that stab, says— 

“The Happy Islands !” 

“Mr Cook,” I cried, “the 
Firth mouth points to the 
North Sea, does it not?” 

“Straight as a crow flies to 
Norway,” he says. 

“Then how can there be 
islands out there? ... Char- 
lotte says you told her there 
were islands there, but that 
cannot be, for they’re not on 
the map.” 

Rab laughed. 

“Did Charlotte tell you, when 
she was at it, if any one ever 
found them? No. Then how 
could they be on the map, Mr 
Scholard? Eh!... And yet 
they’re there, Dauvid, if you 
have the eyes to see them. It 
all depends on that. On that. 
It happens we are a family 
with particular fine eyes. I 
can see things out there that 
many folk that you ken well 
would give their all to see, but 
cannot—and yet it is their 
business. You'll notice about 
our family, if you condescend 
to keep up an acquaintance so 
auspiciously started this day,— 
you'll notice a habit of ours of 
always looking out to sea... . 
I have a laddie, Robin, now, 
who at this moment is keep- 
mg a very bright watch on 
that same Firth mouth that 
leads to Norway, but likewise 
leads to some braw ports in 
France and the Low Countries 
if you take it the winning 
Way.” 

My eyes were glued on the 
man, fascinated. His talk was 
like a balloon, always straining 
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upwards, and always tied to 
earth. 

Aunt Charlotte gave a little 
scared look out of the window. 

“ Rab,” said she, warningly. 

“ As dull as a peat,” answered 
Rab. 

“Is it Cocked-Hat Nicholson’s 
ship he is looking for?” I asked. 
“Charlotte told me about it.” 

“Charlotte told you a great 
deal in a short time,” he said 
very sharply. And then he fell 
back on his soft patter again. 
“No, Dauvid,” he said, “ when 
I speak of our straining our 
eyes from this housetop watch- 
ing for our ship, I am speaking 
in parables, and with parables 
it’s aye safest to leave the ex- 
planation of them to choice. 

. If ever you hear o’ my 
ship coming home, you'll ken 
it’s not Charlotte’s here ”’—he 
nodded towards his wife... . 
“Mine sails deep in the waist. 
Hers is of a more flee-away, 
phantom kind.” 

“David,” Aunt Charlotte 
calls suddenly, “it’s time you 
were away home.” 

“Maybe that’s true,” says 
Rab with a laugh, turning a 
spy-glass out to sea; and Aunt 
Charlotte and the girl saw me 


‘to the door. 


On my road homewards, with 
the sun setting in my face, I 
looked down the sea-wynds to 
catch, if I could, a glimpse of 
the Happy Islands. They were 
not to be seen; but that night 
in my dreams the sea-witch 
waved her wand, and Charlotte 
and Robin and I stood out in 
the Firth mouth for them in 
Cocked-Hat Nicholson’s boat. 
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CHAPTER X.—SCHOOLS OF CONDUCT. 


If any one supposes from 
this that we St Brise boys 
and girls dwelled in senti- 
mental hothouses, he never was 
at Foster’s school. In St Brise 
everywhere the air is sharp and 
caller; at Foster’s it was sting- 
ing. In St Brise, it is when 
you have fought the sea-winds 
to a place of shelter that you 
taste the salt they have left 
upon your lips ; and it was only 
later, at quiet anchorages like 
Mr Michael Trail’s law-office, 
that we were conscious of a 
romantic bloom upon our 
tempestuous school-days. The 
boy-and-girl stuff brought to 
Foster’s mill was for the most 
part very sound and ordinary, 
able to bear the rough polishing 
it got. When there was put 


through it any of a more deli- 
cate, softer fibre, it was spoiled 


for ever in the passage. I do 
not say that that was not a 
pity; but I know that in the 
main Foster’s school was a fine 
manufactory of men and women. 
The master had a cane, and 
it discriminated broadly. We 
might study or we might idle ; 
we did the one or the other, 
counting the cost. In the hand 
of that small, wiry, ironical 
man, the rod was scarce a moral 
instrument. Justice, I believe, 
entered little into its exercise, 
whereas the humours of the 
master did greatly. Neverthe- 
less it was moral in its effect, 
making for righteousness in the 
community. Those who escaped 
it were studious, by nature or 
from fear, and to such only 
was application to learning of 


great use. Most of us were to 
pass into the affairs of life in 
which some sharpness of wits, 
a sound discernment, and not 
too sensitive hearts and hands, 
were to be of more avail than 
the learning of the schools; and 
all these came to us from the 
cane or the avoidance of it. I 
can imagine no more virtuous 
training than that of taking 
that casual cane as the type of 
all the ills of life, meted out to 
us by circumstance, and not in 
proportion to our merit; to be 
cheerfully borne, and as cheer- 
fully ignored. ... A stranger 
to the town, I remember, hailed 
David Cook, one of Charlotte’s 
brothers, and pointing to the 
school, asked, “ Is this the Town 
Hall?” “Nay, sir,” David 
answered, “it is the slaughter- 
house.” In that mood we took 
it, save, now and then, when 
an unusual pith in the master’s 
elbow or a touch of frost in the 
air drove the very last speck of 
its gaiety from our finger-bones. 
And in some such gay mood, to 
be just, the master gave it, un- 
less it were meant to arrest the 
spoiling of a lad with possibili- 
ties of Latinity in front of him. 
In any case it was good tram- 
ing for a man. 
Such was the factory to which 
Aunt Sarah brought me—a very 
raw piece of material—on the 
day succeeding my walk on the 
St Brise shore. Charlottes 
chatter, then, had I heard 1! 
with understanding, would have 
prepared me for the kind of 
working-up that was before 
me; and might have dis- 
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covered for me, too, that a 
hardy discipline was engen- 
dered in the girls, as well as 
a healthy sentiment in both, by 
making the boys their vicarious 
whipping-posts. But, in truth, 
Aunt Sarah must have driven 
that discovery out of my head, 
if ever it had been in it, for she 
marched me up to the school in 
a skirl of moral maxims that 
filled me with a poor spirit for 
the encounter. 

The outer aspect of the build- 
ing, | remember, was singularly 
gracious: within the portico 
the sun was playing sweetly, 
and there was a twittering of 
swallows about a nest high up 
in the entablature. In the in- 
ner porch everything was still. 
No hum came from beyond the 
brown door where we stood 
now, and a more enlightened 
scholar than myself must have 
found the silence ominous. Ig- 
norant as I was, however, the 
sound that broke it presently 
would have carried conviction 
to my finger-tips, even had I 
not happened upon a way of 
conviction by the evidence of 
my eyes. Aunt Sarah was 
smoothing her gloves before 
knocking, and preening herself 
with various dainty motions, 
and in that moment of relaxa- 
tion I discovered that a knot 
had been removed from the 
door-panel, affording me, just 
at the level of my nose, a peep- 
hole upon the mysteries I was 
about to enter. To this I 
warily applied an eye of nat- 
ural curiosity, endeavouring 
the while to keep another eye 
upon Aunt Sarah—for I was 
quite conscious of the “unlady- 
‘ke nature of the enterprise. 


In this uneasy focus, I was 
wonderfully successful. The 
flash of the cane, indeed, beat 
me, but I caught a glimpse of a 
ragged head bent upon a flinch- 
ing shoulder, and a dirty paw 
held up for its punishment—all 
so appealing, as it seemed to 
me, that the sound of the con- 
tact reached my ears with the 
poignant conviction to which 
I have referred. Aunt Sarah 
was one of those silly-talking, 
heartless women whom men in 
a heat are apt to call by a hot 
word. The sound, if she heard 
it, did not interrupt her titiva- 
tions for a second; on observ- 
ing which, I returned to my 
spy-hole. What I saw now 
was a body of ragged coat and 
hair doubled up in an access of 
agony, which I came to know 
later was one of the most fin- 
ished exhibitions of the art 
known to that generation at 
Foster’s. 

Its effect upon me was so 
fascinating that it glued my 
eye to the peep-hole; and not a 
motion of the whole diorama 
escaped me. The three or four 
rows of heads between me and 
the principal performers ap- 
peared to be fixed in an atti- 
tude of awed fascination like 
my own; only there was a 
cock of the ears which I did 
not understand then, but now 
know to have been critical. 
The performance was played 
somewhat in the fashion of a 
mill—not that I knew much 
about a mill; but there are 
natural instincts, and by one of 
them I guessed that here, too, 
were breathing-spaces between 
the short sharp work of the 
rounds, and by another that 
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the combatant in the gown, 
with the cane in his hand and 
the cold amusement on his face, 
had the calling of time at his 
own discretion, and that the 
bundle would have to come up 
to it, willy-nilly. Indeed, I 
was aware that he had called 
it, when Aunt Sarah, her titi- 
vations over, observed what I 
was doing, and made so sudden 
a descent upon me that my 
head gave the double rap upon 
the door for which she had 
been all the time smoothing her 
knuckles. ‘ David!” she cried ; 
but her reproachful piping was 
drowned in a roar of “Door!” 
that rolled up on the other side 
of it, and already the step of the 
executioner was approaching. 
Aunt Sarah fell back upon 
smoothing her ruffled feathers. 
I, on the other hand, was still 
in a vain flurry when I found 
myself face to face with Mr 
Foster, not knowing very well 
whether I stood upon my head 
or upon my feet, but conscious 
that in the opening and shut- 
ting of the door I had seen the 
lately agonised bundle playing 
a tarradoodle behind the Mas- 
ter’s back, with ten fingers 
extended in front of swarthy 
features that were none other 
than those of my old acquaint- 
ance of the Back Bowes, young 
Robin Cuick. 

A pair of bright eyes shot 
down on me through spectacles 
set upon a fine, sensitive nose. 
The mouth was firm and 
shrewd. The head was well 
poised upon shoulders that had 
the student’s stoop, and from 
them fell a black gown envel- 
oping the short slim figure. 
The little cloth cap upon the 
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bald brows crowned the Master 
with awe in my eyes. Sucha 
figure was new to me. Mr 
Butler, whose school I attended 
at Town-of-Tarvit, was, I have 
heard since, a more precise 
Latinist, but he hobnobbed in 
inns and elsewhere with wags 
and broken men, and was a 
battered coin in the currency of 
Town - of - Tarvit conversation. 
Mr Foster looked a gentleman 
and a scholar ; and Aunt Sarah, 
I remember, rose in my regard 
through the easy familiarity 
of her interview with him. 
Aunt Sarah was a siccar, clever 
woman. 

The Master opened the door 
of the schoolroom, upon which 
a sudden hush had fallen, and 
led us through it to a little 
room, in which a table still 
stood, ready for the receipting 
of fees and the like. 

“Our poor Grace’s child” 
was still on her lips— that 
damned refrain which I was 
to hear on them for years. 
“He’s been lost in Town-o- 
Tarvit. He needs your treat- 
ment.” 

She said this with a snigger, 
an indecent snigger, towards 
the schoolroom. 

“Madam,” answered he, “it’s 
one that has been well tried. 
The Roman schoolmaster had 
his disciplinary sign at his door. 

. Manured with beating like 
a walnut-tree, ... we'll make 
a man of him,” said the Domine, 
patting my shoulder. 

“And a gentleman, says 
Aunt Sarah. : 

“That, madam, is in God's 
hands,” he answered, clipping 
his words, as his way was, that 
I hear in my ears still. 
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“T tell him he must not for- 
get his grandfather,’ Aunt 
Sarah continued. 

“T am sure, madam, that 
you will not allow him to for- 
get him.” 

There was, I could have been 
certain, a ring of sarcasm in 
the words, but there was no 
correspondence to it in his looks 
when I met his eye. 

Aunt Sarah picked my fees 
from her purse, and there was 
some talk of a whist-party at 
which they had met recently, 
or were to meet, and she was 
shown out of the schoolroom, 
and I to my seat in the class. 
Young Robin Cook had dis- 
appeared from his place in the 
centre of the floor, and by-and- 
by, when my eye wandered 
from the map on the black- 
board from which the Dominie 
had resumed his lesson in geo- 
graphy, it fell upon Robin’s 


face some seats off, grinning at 
me in the lee of his neighbour’s 
shoulder in the most hideous 
contortions to which he could 
attain with his fingers and 


thumbs in mouth and eye- 
sockets. At first he showed 
crcumspection in shooting his 
grimaces at me; but finding 


that he was successful in arrest- - 


ing me he gave himself up to 
an abandonment of distortion. 

“Roberte, what was the last 
word ?” 

At the Master’s word, Rob- 
ertus eased his head into its 
proper place, his face assuming 
4 look of unconscious attention. 

“The last word, Roberte !” 

Robertus did not appear to 

ear, 

The Master was round at 

m with his cane poised. 
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“ Didn’t you hear me ask you 
the last word?” he said. 

“Roberte isn’t my name. 
My name’s Robin.” 

“Then Robin, kindly step 
out here till I have a few words 
with you.” 

There was a little affair of 
six rounds on the matter of the 
last word. 

That over: “I think, Robin,” 
he said, “we weren’t quite fin- 
ished with our interview when 
I was called to the door to re- 
ceive Mr David Shirra, here.” 

There were a few more rounds 
to rectify that. 

In returning to his seat, 
Robin, blowing his hands 
fiercely, passed me, and set me 
in a flutter with a hoarse 
whisper— 

“My man, wait till I get you 
outside.” . 

The lesson proceeded, with me 
in a state of cold trepidation. I 
stole furtive glances at Robin. 
He was too wary now, in his 
stalking of the last word, to 
divert his eye upon me; but he 
seemed to feel mine fall upon 
him, and met it behind his 
neighbour with a clenched fist 
that worked up and down with 
so purposeful a menace that I 
almost felt it already about my 
ribs. 

The lesson was in geography, 
but I knew little more than 
that; only the echo of the 
Master’s words about the An- 
tilles may have lingered in my 
brain, petrified by Robin’s in- 
timidation. 

“What was I _ speaking 
about, David Shirra?” came 
the Master’s sharp voice. 

The sound of my name, and 
the thought of the retribution 
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that seemed to follow here the 
missing of the last word, thawed 
my petrifaction, and in a rush 
of ideas I blurted out— 

“The Happy Islands.” 

It was, as I know now, a 
happy hit, and surprised the 
Master into a delight. 


** Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus arva 
beata. 
Petamus arva divites et insulas, 
Reddit whi Cererem tellus inarata quot- 
annis 
Et inputata floret usque vinea, 
Germinat et numquam fallentis termes 
olive 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem,” ! 


he quoted. 

“ Who told you of the Happy 
Islands?” he asked, with a 
curiosity, I think, for the Town- 
of-Tarvit tutor who had in- 
structed me so well. So I 
understand now; but then, 
being delicate and green— 

“If you please, sir, it was 
Charlotte Cook: Charlotte Cook 
told me about them last night 
on the sands.” 

A twinkle shone in Mr 
Foster’s eye as he sought out 
Charlotte, where she hung a 
rosy face under all eyes. 

“T didn’t know Dame Cook 


was such a scholar,” he said. 


That sudden flash of poetry in 
Mr Foster, illumining the sordid 
round of his schoolmastering, 
was like the crimson burst at 
long years’ interval upon the 
cactus-plant, charging his prick- 
liness for me with incipient ten- 
derness. It was my first glimpse 
of the Humanities. In all that 
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afternoon’s experience there 
was some thrilling quality that 
graved it on my memory. I 
suppose that the encounter of 
the previous night and the mere 
novelty of being entered at 
Foster’s had shaken me, and to 
my consequent elevation of spirit 
the ornament of Life made its 
appeal. 

The school was dismissed, and 
from that high moment my 
spirit fell to the earth. Instinct 
had warned me already that by 
that public association witha girl 
in a day-dream I was lowered 
in the eyes of my fellows: andso 
it was. Robin Cook issued no 
more provocative challenges 
from that minute, but passed 
me by, like a mastiff that is 
content to sniff at a cur, and his 
complacence hurt me as his 
fists about my features could 
not have done. I was wounded 
in spirit, and I was not given 
by active contumely any of the 
consolations of self-pity for 
which I felt myself craving. 
In the playground, that one 
true democracy, there are no 
circumstantial distinctions, good 
or ill, but those only which the 
citizen wins by the slow impress 
of character. Young Charlotte 
stood, in my eyes, for this play- 
ground world, robbed of its 
rough corners: she was the 
true essence of its healthy tem- 
per. I shrank ashamed from 
facing her, and when that was 
inevitable she doubled my con- 
fusion by her haughty indif- 
ference. At home at least, J 
thought, Aunt Sarah must hear 


—— 





1 “To those fair lands, those blissful lands, the rich and happy Isles! 
Where Ceres year by year crowns all the untilled land with sheaves, i 
And the vine with purple clusters droops, unpruned of all her leaves!” 

—Horace, Epode XVI., Sir Theodore Martin’s Translation. 
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of Charlotte and the Happy 
Islands, and rouse me to self- 
respect by her comment on 
them. But Mr Foster, if he 
remembered them, knew better 
than recall them for her ears ; 
and in the school itself the hor- 
izon, shutting out these rich 
and happy lands, closed in upon 
the range of his ironic eye and 
the consequences of the “last 
word,” 

Between the golden moment 
and the plain earth my spirit 
was shaken like a bean in a 
castor. It was in this way that 
Foster’s mill worked us up. 

The school was a common 
into which all the parents in 
the town turned their children, 
and from these hardy pastures 
I came home at night to 


Aunt Sarah’s unsalted com- 
pany. 
toughening —_ process. 


Here was a different 
Aunt 
Sarah and her friends sat— 
“the Tabbies” Uncle Michael 
called them—rapping out scan- 
dal over their lean knuckles ; 
their hearts, withered like peas, 
rattling inside of them. Over 
the tea-cups, until I should make 
my escape, they caged their 
stories, but some of the foul 
birds yot out and nested in my 
memory. Faugh!.. . Into 
my particular ear Aunt Sarah 
ran a thin trickle of story about 
the Trails of the East Coast— 
of Michael who was wounded 
at Krotzka, and became one 
of the knights of the Beggars’ 
Benison ; and another Michael, 
the old sea-lion, a captain who 
was at Copenhagen ; and some- 
times—if she was bent on fill- 
ing the platter—of his son who 
sailed an East Indiaman and 
died of cholera before he could 
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feather the ancestral nest,—a 
mellow bit of family history, 
by the tail of which I was to 
be educated to hang. 

“Your mother was a Trail” 
—that was the refrain piped’ 
for me all day long, and never 
so shrilly as when my father 
was in the house. 

At the sound of it my father 
would shake a nose in the air 
and essay to protest, like Rab 
Cuick’s lurcher at a_ barrel- 
organ; and the sight of him 
taking it so badly gave me a 
distaste for the tune. More- 
over, Rab Cuick, when I hap- 
pened on him, or he on me, 
would play some variations on it 
for my benefit. . . . With one 
of these, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, I capped Aunt Sarah’s 
performance. I think it was 
the Copenhagen captain her 
tongue ran on.... 

“Was it his son,” I asked, 
“that was such a billy among 
the lassies?”:. . . 

“What!” she cried sharply, 
though I could see that her 
fingers were smoothing her thin 
lips out of a laugh. 

“He fled the country to 
America,” I said stoutly. 

“Who told you such a tale?” 
she cried, with no laugh now. 

“Ho!” said I. “It doesn’t 
matter. Our branch”—I was 
proving her teaching with a 
vengeance—“ we are only their 
cousin at the twelfth remove.” 

At this Aunt Sarah fell into 
a passion. Conscious of having 
been too bold, I tried to pass off 
my gossip as the whole town’s 
possession, but she did not rest 
until she had drawn from me 
that Rab Cuick was my in- 
formant. 
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“That man! That tailyer! 
A parcel of—of...” She 
spat out her venom at the whole 
family, at which my temper took 
fire. 

“Tf all tales be true,” said I, 
my heat fusing for the first time 
Rab’s hints and scraps of story 
into a sequence—“if all tales 
be true, he was very thick with 
my grandfather.” 

Aunt Sarah flung up her 
hands. 

“The man’s voice and accent, 
his very manner o’ speech,” 
she cried. “You don’t come by 
this in a day, young gentle- 
man! You have been con- 
sorting on the quiet wi’ him 
and his folk. It’s pack you de- 
serve to go back to your father 
this night. The Cuicks, in- 
deed! ... Tell me, how come 
you to know so much about the 
Cuicks ?” 

“They are at the school,” I 
said, more persuasively. 

I knew very well that a 
championship of Rab Cuick 
would not be welcome to my 
father. Moreover, this sudden 
light that had broken into my 
accumulated store of hint and 
story illuminated Rab as well 
as Provost Trail and the other 
figures in it. 

“Dave and Charlotte and 
James,” I said, therefore, more 
conciliatory, mentioning the 
most presentable of the family. 
... “And it’s not their fault 
that their father is—is—is all 
that. As for Cousin Charlotte, 
she’s”... 

“Cousin !” 

“A distant cousin.” 

“Hum! Of your father’s.” 

“At least,” cried I, stung 
beyond endurance, and inspired 
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again with that affectionate 
admiration with which the 
elder Charlotte filled me,—“at 
least, no better woman ever 
walked the High Street.” 

Aunt Sarah looked at me for 
a moment, and then laughed. 

“Glamoured you as well, has 
she?” 

I shrank under the stab of 
her words, though she could not 
know wherein they wounded 
me. It was not that I feared 
she might withhold me from 
this family in which some- 
thing, the most felicitous in me, 
found an answering note. I 
knew that she could not lay an 
embargo upon my _ intimacy 
with the Cooks: our play- 
ground equality was an institu- 
tion as firm as the Bass Rock. 
It happened, too, that this 
would have been an unfortunate 
moment (had she entertained 
the idea) for approaching Mr 
Foster with an assay of Cooks 
and Trails. The Trail stock did 
not grow scholars, even on the 
youngest collateral wood (as I 
was there to prove), whereas 
the lad, James Cook, promised 
to be the finest bloom Mr Foster 
had raised in all his years of 
scholar-culture. Rab and his 
wife, with their different mo- 
tives, were eager to venture 
him at college, which raised 
them high in Mr Foster's 
esteem, and already James had 
justified their resolve, and flown 
his teacher’s scholarship in the 
world, by being bracketed First 
with the son of a lord o’ Session 
in the matriculation in Edin- 
burgh. That was a notable 
triumph for Mr Foster—there 
are few in this world so un- 
selfish for a man to be proud 
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of; and the little gentleman 
would have handled Aunt 
Sarah roughly (and me, through 
her) had she threatened to stick 
a pin into his vauntingness 
about it. 

I saw as much as ever then, 
and after all it was not much, 
of Rab’s household ; but I never 
saw it again the same. Aunt 
Sarah’s words fell like a blight 
upon it. They were drops of 
poison injected into the ardent 
body of my affection for the 
elder Charlotte. ‘“ Glamoured 
you, has she?” That saying 
rose like a cloud ever after- 
wards between Cousin Char- 
lotte and me. I knew it to be 
only the exhalation of a sour 
and envious nature. My affec- 


tion for the woman at the east 
end—for it was affection — 
never wavered, and I strained 
the eyes of my affection desper- 


ately to pierce the slanderous 
fume and to see her as of old. 
It could not be. There was 
truth in Aunt Sarah’s words: 
that was it. I had _ been 
glamoured. And now my eyes 
were opened. I could hear the 
bones of a skeleton rattle in 
that family’s cupboard. I was 
conscious of a ghost in that 
household, a disreputable ghost, 
ever uneasily on the brink of 
discovering itself. And, ’spite 
of my aversion from Aunt 
Sarah, she had toughened me: 
toughened me, if you will, to 
Plain usefulness in the world,— 
still, toughened me. . . . The 
light and enlarged spirit thrills 
to every mystery of sense and 
fortune; but see me, against 
the sense of something hidden 
and dubious, something not 
entirely respectable, in this 
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family which assailed me, in- 
trenched behind the superiority 
of descent from the Provost and 
a line of East Coast Trails! 

In truth, it was with the 
perplexity of the world that I 
was at this time in callow con- 
flict; and, standing on a gen- 
tility at which I had so often 
scoffed, I had little feeling 
of security. Moreover, Aunt 
Sarah was brisk to remind me 
that one who was as much a 
Shirra as a Trail had a doubt- 
ful title to it. But youth is 
Nature’s concern. Old age is 
the grown man’s own problem : 
he must solve it unaided as best 
he may. Into youth’s veins is 
poured the spirit of all the 
generations of men, and it is 
strange if it do not uplift him. 

The Revivals were passing 
over the country, the aftermath 
of the great crop ten years 
earlier. In due time they were 
in every St Brise mouth; but I 
heard of them in advance from 
James Cook one week-end that 
he crossed the Firth from 
Edinburgh, where they were 
full-blown. He was in debate 
between pious approval of the 
evangel and distaste of its 
prophets. At a meeting (as 
he confided to me innocently) 
he had heard one of these, as 
he stepped down from the 
rostrum, whisper as he passed 
to the brother taking his place, 
“Nicked them that time!” 
James told me this with a 
red wave in his face, as if he 
were repeating a doubtful 
story. His disgust had _be- 
come a case of conscience. 

So much he revealed to me 
by the way: he was too fine a 
lad, too much of the pattern of 
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his mother, to expose a spiritual 
experience shamelessly. He 
spoke of the matter, indeed, 
generally, a little high-flyingly 
even, with a kind of pro- 
fessional enthusiam: his own 
great gifts—joint-First of his 
year with the lord of Session’s 
prodigy—were dedicated to the 
ministry. Being a Scotch boy, 
with theology bred in the bone, 
I made an encouraging listener 
doubtless, and beguiled him out 
of his reserve. I could feel 
vaguely that the mood on 
which his talk was rising and 
falling was one of uneasiness 
at the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians. This was 
a sympathetic view to me who 
had Aunt Sarah always in 
mind. James Cook’s soliloquies 
presented me with another 
view—the possibility of Chris- 
tians who did not profess. He 
showed so apt a desire to ad- 


mit that possibility, that I 
jumped to the conclusion that 
he was thinking of his mother, 
the elder Charlotte; and up 


rose Aunt Sarah’s’_ words, 
“Glamoured you, has she?” 
My own father, again, was not 
a strongly professing Christian. 
I had a doubt, though I could 
not admit it to myself, that 
he was not a Christian at all. 
Such was my ravelled mind. 
The matter was with me still 
only one of a touchstone applied 
(so far not very successfully) to 
friends and acquaintance. I 
ought to have found assurance 
in the case of Rab; he, at least, 
was neither Christian nor pro- 
fessing Christian. But, truth 
to say, Rab was so aloof from 
any such common experience 
as this conversion of which a 
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whole town could chatter, that 
he threw doubt upon the value 
of the touchstone itself. “A 
new man” was the phrase— 
but Rab always was a new 
and strange man! My applica- 
tion of the formula to Rab 
only convinced me the more 
of the rascal’s native wonder- 
fulness. 

I was still gnawing these 
bones of perplexity when the 
Revivals crossed the Firth and 
reached St Brise. Aunt Sarah, 
among others, took them under 
her wing: she was a woman 
always solicitous for the 
“weaker brethren.” That I 
was one of these she did not 
permit me to doubt, as she 
trotted me nightly to the 
meeting in the church. This 
of itself was to chafe the old 
sore which I sat nursing 
gloomily in the deep pew. The 
humble and contrite heart was 
not mine; but the wounded 
spirit was. That, indeed, was 
my sore. The perplexity of 
the world arose less from my 
inability to understand it than 
from its inability to understand 
me. Neither playground nor 
elders understood me. So I 
sat in the deep pew apart 
from the full tide of emotion 
flowing round me, nursing 
this slight, brooding the world’s 
incompatibility. 

One night there rose a man 
who had explored the desert 
at the heart of the continent 
of emotion and brought back 
a message for the lonely soul. 
. . . Man, said he, had a need 
deeper than a Christ for the 
next world—a Christ for this. 
His Christ was a friend, 4 
brother, all allowing, all com- 
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prehending. Brought to His 
presence, the incompatibility of 
the world fell away. He could 
understand. He could sym- 
pathise. . . . It is a message 
that has fallen refreshingly on 
many a sick soul down in the 
valleys of life; it fell on me in 
that deep pew like balm. The 
same rain that waters the corn 
causes the tares to spring. A 
friend, a counsellor, One who 
could understand and approve, 
and, above all, know the fine 
fellow whom the world ignored ! 
Despite the emotion that 
melted me, I went home that 
night with a cock-sure step 
beside Aunt Sarah. The per- 
plexity of the world had fallen 
away. 

If it did not remain fallen 
away, that was chiefly because 
Mr Foster would not permit it 
to. My newly-acquired ease of 


mind, I had a feeling, would 
not be proof against the salt 
and penetrating temper of the 


little gentleman, should he 
search me—as undoubtedly he 
would, I was convinced, should 
he guess the assurance I carried 
about with me. So it fell out. 
Mr Foster was a_ bachelor, 
but even without a wife the 


domestic wind may shift into a 


stormy quarter. He arrived at 
the school one afternoon “ with 
the storm-cone up,” as we 
passed the word, being skilled 
in reading the signs of dirty 
weather. It was the earliest 
warm day that spring, some of 
the boys had ventured a dip 
among the grey rollers, and the 
heel of a loaf—a discarded 
chittering bite—lay in the 
master’s way to his desk. He 
picked it up and held it aloft, 
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preaching us a homily on 
wastry, and demanding the 
owner. The culprit did not 
move, and a sudden inscrutable 
virtuous motion brought me to 
my feet. 

“Yours, David?” 

I shook my head. 

His keen eyes searched mine. 

“Then you know whose it 
is?” 

“Yes,” 

“Sir! Sit down!” 

The sharp crack of his voice 
warned me that my assur- 
ance was to be brought to the 
test. 

He delivered afresh his 
sermon against waste, and 
with a face of yellow disgust 
ate the bit of bread before our 
abashed eyes. Knowing the 
nice man he was, I count him 
a hero for that. 

The famous Mr Ord had 
arrived in the town the day 
before with his horses; and 
this afternoon the school was 
dismissed early, to see them 
perform in the ring on the flat 
sands at the back of the 
harbour. A word from Mr 
Foster stayed me behind. The 
sounds of the retreating 
scholars died quickly away 
through the open windows, and 
I was left in the schoolroom 
alone, nerving myself against 
the coming trial with the 
resolution of a Christian 
martyr. When at length Mr 
Foster came to me he was 
ready to go home. He dressed 
for the street with care, and 
always managed to put off with 
the day’s work the air of his 
workshop. Something in his 
dress as in his demeanour 
confirmed me in the sense of 
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fighting a holy war against the 
world. 

“You had intended to inform 
against one of your fellow 
scholars,” he said, stopping 
opposite me. “And you would 
have persuaded yourself that 
that was a virtuous action?” 
he continued, when I did not 
answer. 

“‘My conscience tells me that 
it is,” said I, levelling my voice 
and eyes to his. 

“Sir!” said he, “a man must 
be an extraordinarily good man 
before he may be guided by his 
conscience,” and pointed to the 
door. 

Never puppy, with tail be- 
tween his legs, stole away from 
a whipping | so crestfallen as 
was Master David Shirra, when 
he issued upon the town from 
Mr Foster’s words. All his 
assurance was reduced to a 


heap of ashes; in which, how- 


ever, smouldered resentment, 
defiance, pride, self-pity, — all 
quick still, and ready to burst 
into flame. He resolutely beat 
them down, smothered them, 
smothering at the same time the 
assurance which they would 
have stirred into life with them. 
His instinct to hide himself 
from himself, as it were! I can 
still feel his naked humiliation ; 
so keenly, that I am tempted to 
set it down as the experience of 
a young gentleman whose skin 
I never inhabited. 

Under drastic discipline youth 
shoots up buoyant. I had been 
whipped, had whipped myself, 
down one slope of confidence, 
only to acquire an impetus to 
mount another. By the time I 
reached the High Street I was 
already lifting my eyes to look 
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the world more squarely in the 
face, with a philosophy of life 
which had no truck with con- 
science. The unusual quiet of 
the street brought to mind 
Mr Ord’s performance, which 
all the town was attending. 
Thither I turned my steps also, 
recollecting the ticket, price 
twopence, which Aunt Sarah 
had purchased for me in the 
morning. A giddy equestrian 
art chimed with my reacted 
mood. The desire to witness 
Mr Ord’s famous _barebacked 
lightning -change feat proved 
healthy ‘nature “to be reassert- 
ing itself; though the morbid 
emotions of the last few months 
still coloured it by excusing the 
use of the twopenny pass by a 
reference to Mr Foster’s homily 
on wastefulness. Mr Foster’s, 
truly, was proving a con- 
veniently all-embracing creed, 
and I was living up to it 
wonderfully. 

The performance was over 
before I reached the harbour. 
I met the westward stream of 
people from it. On the sands 
the boys still lingered, with 
straws in their mouths, round & 
bunch of Shetlands and piebalds, 
waiting to trail at their tails 
and see them stabled for the 
night. Piebalds were a tempta- 
tion to myself, but I was not 
sure how my fellows w vould 
receive me. Once more in 
human communion, I felt less 
assured about everything. 
Skirting these amateurs of 
horse - flesh, therefore, I made 
along the shore eastwards, to- 
wards Torrie Town. Spring lay 
piping in this sheltered bay— 
Cousin Charlotte’s bay, though 
I did not so think of it as yet— 
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calling forth even the elders to 
listen. Her note ran in my 
blood with a healthy inspira- 
tion. I rushed right to the 
summit of the opposite slope, 
and looked out upon the good- 
ness of this good world. 

Along at the rocks I came 
upon the girl Charlotte. Her 
complaisance which hitherto 
had piqued me did not trouble 
me now. Occupied with my 
new vision, I had no eyes for 
her, and passed her by. It 
was a challenge. She with- 
drew herself from her fellows 
and joined me on the rocks. 
It was a challenge, I see now, 
which she accepted without 
deliberation, urged thereto by 
some dim unconscious impulse. 
This was the first day in 
spring: no fever in the air as 
yet, no flame of summer blood, 
only the first delicate white 
flush of spring. Even so with 
Charlotte and myself. The 
indifference and the challenge 
we rounded off in a bright 
communication, wherein boy 
and girl scarce appeared. Her 
talk ran on the performances 
at the harbour. In her words 
I saw them on the golden 
circus against the rose-grey 


background of sea and_sky.: 


Miss Josephine and Miss 
Juanetta, tinsel goddesses, 
pirouetted and genuflected on 
their ambling creams. Little 
Miss Angela flashed through 
silver worlds from her black 
pony Glaucus. The baggy 
clown crackled. Old Ord him- 
self, with supple angularity, 
bravely contested with the 
‘igour of years. I saw them 
all. Her recital, broken by 
slip and fall and scramble on 


the sea-weed rocks, the hunt 
for primrose in the sheltered 
wood -clumps_ skirting them, 
the Hark! for the cuckoo’s 
note, ended in view of Torrie 
Town. So far we had wan- 
dered, heedless of the hour. 
The golden thread had been 
drawn out of the day, leaving 
it grey, with gloom on the 
landward and bitter white on 
the seaward border. Home by 
road would take us round by 
Torrie Town: too long. Back 
over the rocks was an adven- 
ture through which each of us 
cut our own way. We met 
again where the trail led down 
at the tail of the rocks, The 
sea was lapping them a foot 
deep. Nothing for it save to 
wade. Boots off, we waded 
to the dry sand, and then to- 
gether, by understood consent 
without word spoken, barefoot 
still along the deserted shore, 
across the ring half blotted 
out by the incoming tide, to 
the shelter of the town. 

We sat down to put on our 
boots on a fiat buttressing 
stone at the back of the har- 
bour wall. Two causewayed 
roads from east and west the 
High Street converged upon 
the pier immediately above us. 
I, sitting on the seaward edge 
of the stone, commanded the 
eastward of the two; and my 
heart gave a sudden leap at 
sight of Rab making down it 
under its twinkling lamps. I 
looked to Charlotte. She also, 
it appeared, was arrested by 
some sight, and following her 
glance I saw Aunt Sarah 
picking her way over the 
cobbles on the road from 
the west. Charlotte turned 
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towards me, and we looked 
into each other's eyes a 
moment. The next we let 
them fall. The cloud sprang 
up between our spirits, as, 
instinctively, we drew closer 
together within the shadow of 
the harbour wall. 

They met immediately above 
us: Rab timed his steps. We 
could not see them now, but 
every word they spoke was 
distinct in our ears, 

“Mem!” Rab said, “it’s we 
elders’ privilege to wait on the 
young folk.” 

He had seen us together on 
the shore, and even if he had 
not, he would have guessed 
Aunt Sarah’s business from 
the blue woollen muffler which 
hung upon her arm. Aunt 
Sarah knew only that he had 
divined her purpose, had in an 
instant leapt to the back of 
her mind, as it were, and she 
wavered in her resolution. She 
awaited more light before she 
attacked him. 

“T’m sent out on a like er- 
rand to yours,” he continued. 
“Wild bairns . And yet 
. . . I needn’t complain.” 

She, seeking the conciliatory 
way to an advantage, followed 
up his reservation by mum- 
bling something about his boy’s 
success. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Rab. “If 
he keep his wind... . He’s 
made a prodigious start.” 

A note of pride, an unac- 
customed note of a genuine 
feeling, in Rab’s voice gave 
her an opening, which she 
took. 

“Tt runs in the family,” she 
said. 


“Ho! ho!” cried Rab, back 
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on his guard. ‘“Spear-half or 
spindle-half ?” 

“Both!” answered Aunt 
Sarah, with a bitter flash at 
his meaning. 

“Pardon me, mem, youre 
sharp - sighted, . . . and _ that, 
too, runs in the family. Now, 
spite a’... Td lay odds on 
young Dauvid.”... 

I could feel in sympathy her 
fling of anger. 

“Ah! He'll quicken after 
his fallow. Ho! ho! I’ve 
had my eye on him, ... a 
notable bud, that some day 
will burst wi? a report like 
the Talipot palm.” 

I could swear that Charlotte 
laughed, though when I stole a 
glance at her she was hot and 
angry. 

““He takes much after you, 
Rab Cuick,” cried my Aut, 
with threatening shrillness. 

“Hey! Trails, Shirras,... 
and Rab Cuick.... A dis- 
tinguished auncestry!... And 
yet, mem, there’s your sharp- 
sightedness again: there maun 
be some link or bond, some 
common denominator to ac- 
count for the patent reciproc- 
ity between the young gentle- 
man and us,” 

“Link . .. bond of.... 
T'll not stand it, Rab Cuick, 
I'll not have it,” cried Aunt 
Sarah, in high passion now. 
“T know you well,... the 
reciprocity’s patent enough. 
You colour him as cochineal 
colours whipped cream. .- - 
He’s another lad by consorting 
with you, . . . ill-tongued, ill 
minded, strange, not 
eee 

“Ho! 
judiced, 


you're pre- 
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guid enough prop—if he’s set 
at the right angle. I wouldn’t 
wonder—mark my words!—if 
I could extract some latent 
high qualities from the laddie’s 
nature that otherwise were 
dormant. You're pre- 
judiced, mem. Though, as 
you weel ken I ken, there was 
infirm human nature in your 
ain round o’ experience that 
might have taught you to 
mak’ allowances... . But... 
but . . . it’s the exalted nature 
o woman—you cannot palter 
wi frailty. And, let me as- 
sure you, it’s the exalted, 
female side of our family that 
young Mister Dauvid leans to. 
... My gude wife. . .” 

“T ken your gudewife. .. . I 
ken the whole nest... . I ken 
her. Shes... shes...” 


“What is she?” cooed Rab. 
Charlotte leapt to her feet. 


I caught her skirt. 

“She’s . . .” cried the angry 
shrill voice above us. ‘“Ex- 
alted female side! leans he to 
it?” 

“He does that,” says Rab. 
“Tak a step this way, mem.” 

Before I could comprehend 
his meaning he and Aunt 
Sarah were peering down into 
the gloom on our side of the 
wall, 

“Let go, David Shirra,” 
Charlotte cried aloud now, 
snatching her skirt from my 
hold and standing off, in blazing 
anger, out upon the sands. 

I think of her out there now 
as I dimly understood her to 

then—a protest against all 
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that Aunt Sarah represented 
as she commanded me up 
beside her. “Come up here, 
David Shirra,—instanter!” 

Rab bent farther over to- 
wards me irresolute. 

“Hey, my man! you're learn- 
ing experience, eh?” 

Everything in me stood be- 
side the girl out on the sands; 
but I climbed the steps to 
Aunt Sarah. 

“Don’t be overly hard on 
him for his little aberration,” 
Rab said mockingly. Aunt 
Sarah was tying the muffler 
round my neck. “He'll soon 
be fu’ orderly.” 

“ Bad, ungrateful,” she piped 
shrilly. ‘ Bring me to my death 
o cold. Out with that 
hussy, too. . . . Home—home 
with you!” 

“Curiosity ... that’s youth’s 
jewel;” Rab’s words sounded 
after us. 

“Tf you don’t mind me, your 
conscience at any rate should 
tell you.” ... 

“Ho!” said I, halting in the 
ignominious road on which she 
was driving me,—“it takes a 
fine good man to be guided 
safely by his conscience!” 

“That’s that man Rab,” she 
cried ; “did ever you hear the 
like?” 

“You're wrong,” cried I. 
“Tt’s not Rab, it’s Mister 
Fos——” 

But she was buffeting me 
about the ears, and driving me 
home before her. 

In this manner the mills of 
St Brise worked us up. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN my little son is born on a sunny summer morn’, 
I'll take him sleepin’ in my arms to wake beside the sea, 
For the windy wathers blue would be dancin’ if they knew, 
An’ the weeny waves that wet the sand come creepin’ up to 
me. 


When my little son is here in the noonday warm an’ clear, 
I'll carry him so kindly up the glen to Craiga’ wood ; 

In a green an’ tremblin’ shadow there I'll hush my tender laddo, 
An’ the flittin’ birds ll quet their songs as if they understood. 


When my pretty son’s awake, och, the care o’ him I'll take! 
An’ we'll never pass a gentle place between the dark an’ day ; 
If he’s lovely in his sleep on his face a veil I’ll keep, 
Or the wee folk an’ the good folk might be wantin’ him away. 


When my darlin’ comes to me he will lie upon my knee,— 


Though the world should be my pillow he must know no 
harder place ; 
Sure a queen’s son may be cold in a cradle all o’ gold, 
But my arm shall be about him an’ my kiss upon his face. 


Morra O'NEILL. 
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CHINA REVISITED. 


BY ALEXANDER MICHIE. 


THE GRAND FIASCO 


ORDEAL OF TERROR AND TEMPTATION—COMPARATIVE 


MORALITY—PLAIN DEDUCTIONS—GERMAN DISCIPLINE—SOLDIERS OF 


ALL 
FOREIGN 
ANGLO-SAXON RELATIONS. 
From the foreigner’s point 
of view China at the present 
juncture bears a certain re- 
semblance to the cosmos itself 
at the remote period when 
darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. It will hardly 
be expected that a flying visit 
to China under these circum- 
stances should be very fruitful 
either in amusement or instruc- 
tion. The stirring events were 


over; the storm had subsided ; 


the wreckage strewed the 
shore; and in the sullen calm 
which supervened it was open 
to everybody to cast horo- 
scopes, or to hatch new plots. 
But of matters of tangible, 
and at the same time intel- 
ligible and practical, interest 


there was and is considerable 
dearth. 


It is, for instance, an obvious 


fact that the Great Powers of 
the world have been for twelve 
months engaged in coercing 
China, with disappointing re- 
sults. To judge fairly of their 
achievements, however, one 
would require to have some 
kind of presentment of the 
objects which were sought as 
well as of the hindrances to 
their attainment, On neither 
of these heads is it possible to 
obtain complete enlightenment. 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXII. 


NATIONS—THE FLAG MANIA—MILITARY FRICTION—RAVAGES OF 
TROOPS — INDIAN CONTINGENT — MUTUAL 


IMPRESSIONS — 


At the threshold of the inquiry 
we are confronted with an 
impenetrable cloud, which con- 
ceals, as it was no doubt in- 
tended to do, the real designs 
of the Christian Powers. And 
if their designs can be hidden 
thus from each other — may- 
hap in some cases even from 
themselves !|—in an enterprise 
in which they have been pro- 
fessedly partners, how can we 
expect to fathom the thoughts, 
purposes, and possibilities of 
the vast entity we call China, 
of which it may be said with- 
out paradox that the more we 
learn the less we know? The 
agnostic, therefore, as Mr E. H. 
Parker says, would seem to be 
the proper attitude in which 
to approach the Chinese ques- 
tion; but since that favours 
an observant rather than an 
active policy, it contributes 
nothing towards satisfying the 
daily demand for “something 
to be done.” For practical 
purposes, therefore, it is of 
little immediate value. This, 
however, by the way. The 
problem, deep and complex, 
what should be done and 
what left alone in Eastern 
Asia, does not come within 
the scope of the present paper, 
which is only concerned with 
2M 
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some of the flotsam thrown up 
in the eddies of the torrent. 

The original purpose of the 
Powers in 1900, the only one in 
which they were even approxi- 
mately agreed, was the rescue of 
their Legations, treacherously 
beleaguered in the Chinese capi- 
tal. The relief having been 
effected on August 14, their 
forces might either then have 
been honourably withdrawn, 
had the Powers so willed, or 
they might have been reorga- 
nised for some further definite 
purpose. Instead of adopting 
either alternative, the Powers 
chose to embark on incoherent 
enterprises, involved, from their 
very inception, in essential con- 
tradictions. It was surely be- 
ginning at the wrong end to 
solicit negotiations with the 
Power which they were in arms 
to punish for its perfidy! Weak 
Governments have been known 
to parley with brigands; but 
the procedure even of China 
itself —often so alien to our 
notions—will hardly furnish a 
precedent for a judge debating 
his sentence with a prisoner, or 
an executioner discussing with 
the condemned the number of 
strokes to be given in_ his 
decapitation. To accompany 
these solicited “negotiations ” 
with raids on the country was 
obviously to stultify both the 
punitive and the diplomatic 
programmes, reducing them 
impartially to transparent 
insincerity, and consequent 
fatuity. 

It was no doubt a natural 
expansion of the original scheme 
of retribution that, the Powers 
should concert measures to en- 
sure for foreign representatives 


and residents in China inm- 
munity from further outrages, 
Satisfaction for the past and 
security for the future could 
not in fact be logically discon- 
nected. Only the “concert” 
was wanting to the realisation 
of that ideal. The apparent har. 
mony of the Powers never de- 
scended below the rarefied strata 
of generality. There it floated 
in the blue, a sterilised fiction, 
while on the earth beneath 
diversity of concrete aims para- 
lysed effective action. This 
state of things seems not to 
have been generally recognised 
until the artificial coalition had 
brought about a state of affairs 
far less remediable than that 
which had originally set the 
Powers in motion. 

But though the objects 
sought, or professed, have 
not been gained, the twelve 
months’ campaign has_ not 
been wholly barren. If the 
wheat has not come up there 
is at least a luxuriant crop 
of wild oats to reward the 
erratic husbandry. Uncaleul- 
ated results, some of great 
gravity, others verging on 
the comic, have grown out of 
the prolonged crisis, Flash- 
lights have been thrown upon 
quite a variety of matters, 
military, political, ethnic, and 
moral, whose bearings are not 
confined within the wide limits 
even of the China question. 
Some of these by-products of 
the situation deserve a passing 
glance. 

Our lives are so wrapped up 
in conventional draperies that 
the association of good morality 
with external decency is univer 
sally taken for granted. Com- 
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pliance with certain rules of 
social order is assumed, as a 
self-evident proposition, to 
stamp the civilised man as 
immeasurably elevated above 
the savage. Yet there are 
occasions, fortunately rare, 
when the extremes meet and 
the line of demarcation seems 
to vanish between barbarism 
and civilisation. A shock like 
that of fire, shipwreck, earth- 
quake, or a Mauritius hurri- 
cane, may suddenly strip off 
the habitual covering and dis- 
close in their nakedness the 
inner characters of the men 
we live with. Such a rending 


of the veil, with results both 
pleasant and the reverse, was 
effected by the stress of events 
in North China during the last 
year of the century. 

Seldom perhaps has a non- 
militant population been called 


upon to face a more fiery trial 
than that of the two sieges of 
Tientsin and Peking. Terror 
did its worst, and manhood 
and womanhood were tested to 
the uttermost. It is matter 
of legitimate pride and thank- 
fulness that, as a whole, the 
sufferers emerged invincible 
from the ordeal. The Chinese 


hordes might kill the body, but | 


could not break the spirit of the 
true sons and daughters of the 
Nest. There may have been 
individuals who lost their heads, 
orin whom the baser qualities 
of their nature were dragged 
Into light. Let them rest. 
Over the craven and the selfish 
Charity will throw her veil, 
hor will any national “ honours 
list” betray them. 

_ But the trials of these suffer- 
ng communities were not yet 
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exhausted. Their moral stam- 
ina remained to be proved by 
a still more searching agency. 
Out of the very circumstances 
of their deliverance and tri- 
umph there arose fresh experi- 
ences which divided the quon- 
dam heroic communities by 
new lines of cleavage. Men 
and women who had crowned 
themselves with honour in the 
night of danger were dazzled 
in the sunshine of victory. 
Poor human nature succumbed 
to the violent reaction. Re- 
venge is sweet; moreover, it 
was in this case safe and easy, 
with a strong temptation to 
vicarious execution. The culp- 
able enemy was out of reach, 
but there remained two popu- 
lous cities rich with the treasures 
of art and of Eastern luxury. 
Law was temporarily suspended 
as if, for the purpose of the ex- 
periment, some superhuman in- 
telligence had desired to reduce 
the pretensions of civilised 
man to their elements. Cupid- 
ity, in its two most potent 
phases, thereupon asserted its 
unholy dominion. The defence- 
lessness of the Chinese was, in 
short, an invitation to lust and 
loot. It is not, of course, to be 
supposed that foreigners with- 
out distinction fell simultane- 
ously under both forms of 
temptation; but, exceptions 
excepted, in the general fellow- 
ship of lawlessness there is no 
rank or class or nationality 
in a position to throw stones 
at its neighbours. In all 
classes were individuals who 
kept their hands clean ; but for 
the rest, soldiers and sailors, 
merchants and _ missionaries, 
Jews and Gentiles, plunged 
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headlong into the debauch. 
No equivocation of Secretaries 
of State, no belated fractional 
restitution, in deference to 
awakened opinion, can obliter- 
ate the truth. The West, 
taken off its guard, when it 
thought nobody was looking, 
stood revealed before the East, 
and the East assuredly cannot 
forget the object-lesson. The 
West, which had conquered 
the Terror, was undone by 
the Temptation. 

We desire to speak only in 
the most general terms in order 
to avoid invidious discrimina- 
tions which are not needed to 
point the moral. For in the 
eyes of the Chinese nation, as 
in the vista of history, the 
Western foreigners are as one 
body, tied in a bundle, to sink 
or swim together. What, then, 
is the particular moral to be 


drawn from the recent display ? 
Cities have been given over 
to pillage before now; nor is 
it the first time in history 
when “from curbed licence has 
been plucked the muzzle of 


restraint.” But our self-love 
has been nurtured on _ the 
soothing anodyne that such 
things belong to the old time 
before us, when law and order 
and religion had not yet im- 
parted their last touches to 
our character. Now the world 
has seen, at the close of the 
most self-sufficient of all the 
centuries, the same extremes 
of rapine as were recorded in 
the dark ages. The special 
excesses of “the soldiery” do 
not form an attractive subject 
of contemplation; yet, con- 
sidering the influence it is sure 
to have on future relations with 
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China, even that unsavoury 
topic cannot be wholly ignored. 
The Christian refugees, being 
most accessible, were naturally 
the first to receive the atten- 
tions of their liberators, of 
whose tender mercies gruesome 
tales are told,—tales of out- 
rage culminating in the murder 
or suicide of whole families— 
after their deliverance ! 

Atrocities, the mere appre- 
hension of which as committed 
by Chinese on Europeans sent 
a thrill of horror throughout 
the world, were all enacted by 
the Christian soldiers as soon 
as they got the Chinese into 
their power. After a Pro- 
visional Government had been 
set up by the “allies” in Tient- 
sin, and the city was in undis- 
puted occupation of European 
troops, a torrent of rapine 
broke loose on the peaceable 
inhabitants and held its course 
unchecked until, in despair, a 
safety-valve was extemporised 
by the Provisional Government, 
as the minor of two evils. The 
thought naturally suggests 
itself that if these things were 
done in the “green tree,” that 
is, under the immediate obser- 
vation of competent European 
witnesses, what may not have 
happened in the interior of 
the country where there was 
no eye to mark, or tongue to 
criticise ! 

The inference that 
most naturally to arise from 
the looting fever in China 8 
that brigandage is differenti- 
ated from respectability mainly 
by the two criteria Opportunit) 
and the Criminal Law, includ- 
ing in the latter the authority 
of public opinion. Given wr 


seems 
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guarded property, together with 
a temporary suspension of the 
penalty, and the frock-coated 
citizen falls at once into line 
with Autolycus. Not univer- 
sally, however, for, as has been 
already observed, not a few 
individuals, even during the 
Peking and Tientsin carnival, 
refused to touch the spoils. But 
is it quite certain that you or I, 
gentle reader, would have been 
found in the number of the 
elect? Let us not be too hard 
on the many, for the tempta- 
tion was by no means a slight 
one. The wealth of the Indies 
was to be had for the taking; 
and a few jinrickshas with 
strong - limbed coolies would 
carry enough to enrich the 
judicious gleaner for life. And 
the moderate man who con- 
tented himself with a single 
embroidered robe or other rich 
memento of the historic scene— 
might he not even have been 
subject to strange revulsions of 
conscience when he saw his 
neighbours revelling in untold 
wealth which might also have 
been his own fortune had he but 
let himself go while the fit was 
on,—while the “fish were run- 
ning,” as they say on the 


North Pacific? “Pecca fortiter”. 


were perhaps after all the better 
maxim. Moderation having 
lost its raison d’étre, it would 
be idle to discriminate between 
those who are not ashamed to 
live in houses decorated from 
floor to ceiling with the spoils 
of the heathen, or whose loot, 
turned into cash, realises a com- 
petence for life, and the more 
timid ones who paid a perfunc- 
tory deference to their scruples. 

choes of the moral law were 
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not unheard even in the midst 
of the orgie: the tradition of a 
lifetime could not be dropped 
without certain qualms. What 
the conscientious men — who 
had been teaching morality all 
their lives—seemed to require 
was a justifying formula, and 
pathetic have veen their efforts 
in some cases to discover one. 
The picture of a _ venerable 
pastor asking a blessing, so 
to speak, before meals, calling 
aloud for the “owner of this 
house,” in default of whose im- 
mediate appearance the portable 
contents found a new owner, 
may stand as the representative 
of the looters who were handi- 
capped by a conscience, albeit 
a trained conscience, working in 
prescribed grooves. The Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, D.D., has some 
pertinent observations on the 
subject in the ‘Forum’ for 
July. Like Warren Hastings, 
he is astonished at his own 
moderation—nay, he is grieved 
to think of it. “Personally, I 
regret that the guilty suffered 
so little at my hands.” His 
formula is that “loot means 
spoils of war,” and, war being 
assumed, then not only the 
victorious troops but even the 
camp followers were justified 
in seizing all their enemies’ 
property they could get. “The 
question (with the spoiler) was 
not which Chinaman was the 
worst, but which house was the 
richest.” 

In matters of casuistry, as well 
ag of social ethics, one class al- 
ways standsapart from the body 
of the people—the class who are 
their own law-makers, who 
possess a talisman which con- 
secrates everything they do, 
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in the magic letters A.M.D.G.1 
It is useless to apply to the 
members of the priestly caste 
the common rules of human 
righteousness; for they are 
superior to all that. Trans- 
actions which in commercial 
life would be mere rascality, 
and in social life would procure 
expulsion from any club of 
gentlemen, may be transmuted 
into piety by the alchemy of a 
code which is, happily, not of 
this world. If all tales are 
true some of the noblest an- 
nexations of Chinese property, 
Napoleonic in their conception, 
have been effected under the 
sacred zegis. Let us, however, 
in fairness remember that there 
are Protestant equivalents also 
of the mystic badge. 

Into ethical subtleties of 
that order the Chinese cannot 
of course be expected to enter. 
They have seen what they have 
seen, and their verdict will be 
formed on the broad and simple 
lines which a common jury 
would follow, on facts patent 
to all men. They have had a 
clearer insight than ever before 
into the character of the civil- 
isation which the foreign 
nations have undertaken to 
force upon them, and the im- 
pression can never be effaced. 

No doubt national character- 
istics of a very superior order 
were being exhibited at the 
same time by the Allied forces : 
pity and protection for the op- 
pressed, just government estab- 
lished within small areas, and 
kindly relations maintained 
with the peaceable people, as 


in all previous maritime inva- 
sions. Such proofs of human 
kindness never fail to evoke 
gratitude, for the Chinese are 
far from unappreciative of 
justice and mercy. It might 
therefore be supposed that the 
favourable would balance, if 
not overbalance, the unfavour- 
able impression left by the 
behaviour of the foreigners, 
Experience, however, does not 
support such a view; it is the 
evil that men do that lives 
after them. The good may 
have its secret influence, but 
it is the evil which leaves its 
stigma ; and it were as reason- 
able to expect the world-wide 
beneficence of British rule to be 
remembered by the people for 
whom Continental journals are 
written, as that the nobler side 
of the foreign invasion of North 
China should colour the national 
sentiment of the Chinese. The 
injuries will rankle while the 
benefits are forgot, and the 
extent of these injuries is 
but faintly shadowed in this 
paper. 

Among the least expected 
discoveries of the Chinese mélée 
may be mentioned the curious 
limitations of German military 
discipline and certain imperfec- 
tions in the German equipment 
for the kind of service required 
of an expedition in China. It 
is acknowledged that wherever 
military work was to be done, as 
in the defence of the Legation in 
Peking, or in garrison duty, the 
German was ~ second to none. 
But outside of Peking, and after 
the relief of the Legation, there 


1 « Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam,” the motto of the Jesuit Order, but the reference 
here is general. 
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was no work to be had worthy 
of an army with a German 
reputation. Out of action the 
habits of the German soldier 
recall rather too much the 
brusquerie of the middle ages. 
Roaming about in small squads, 
armed but uncontrolled, they 
are a terror indeed —but not 
always to evil-doers. The male- 
factors who have fallen to 
German arms might be soon 
counted, while the peaceable 
inhabitants complained griev- 
ously of the rigours of the Ger- 
man soldiers. In the relations 
with the people of the coun- 
try a disposition to dispense 
with preliminaries has been 
remarked upon, a_ readiness 
to come straight to the point 
—even when it happened to 
be the point of the bayonet. 
The want of a medium of com- 
munication no doubt to some 


extent explained this brevity 


of argument. When a sentry 
in a voice that makes the earth 
shake cries Halt! what can a 
terrified Chinaman do but drop 
his bundle and run, and what 
alternative is then left to the 
unhappy sentry but to shoot? 
If an English lighter manned 
by Chinese bump accidentally 
against a 
nothing short of a fusilade 
seems sufficient to meet so 
dire an emergency. 

It would not be difficult for 
4 special pleader to discover 
excuses for the imperfectly sup- 
‘pressed irritation of the Ger- 
man troops. The expedition was 
organised with inflated expecta- 
tions, and officers and men who 
volunteered for the service have 
been mortified beyond expres- 
sion by the inglorious part they 
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have been called upon to play. 
Like the gambler who kicked 
the unoffending boy who was 
“always tying his shoe,” the 
German soldiers have been much 
in want of some one on whom 
to visit their own disappoint- 
ment. Possibly in their ex- 
peditions into the interior they 
imagined themselves, in the 
beginning, to be engaged in the 
grand scheme of fighting At- 
tila as Von Moltke said he was 
fighting Louis XIV. What 
has been done under this 
quixotic inspiration while Ger- 
man troops were perambulating 
the country in search of an 
enemy will undoubtedly keep 
their name alive in North 
China for some time to come. 
That item in the programme 
will not fail. : 

The dumping of the troops 
of eight different nationalities 
on one spot—for even preda- 
tory Italy insisted on being 
represented by an _ honorary 
contingent—was, as a histri- 
onic spectacle, by no means 
without merit. For assuredly 
a considerable degree of enter- 
tainment was afforded by it to 
the great public who care little 
for the drama, but are amused 
by its scenic incidents. No 
common purpose, no honest 
avowable purpose, could pos- 
sibly be served by this hetero- 
geneous concourse of military 
atoms, unless it were the nega- 
tive one of checkmating one 
another. They were packed 
so close that attrition and 
concussion were constant; nor 
were the resulting  scintil- 
lations without illuminating 
effects, the illumination being 
producible, without any very 
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severe strain on the imagina- 
tive faculty, over a wider field 
than the immediate theatre of 
observation. The exhibition in 
North China was in short a 
working model of what a pan- 
Christian alliance, with non- 
Christian Japan thrown in, 
would be; and no wise states- 
man will despise the lessons 
which the experiment has sug- 
gested, 

The first contact which the 
visitor makes—or made, for the 
circumstances have somewhat 
changed—with the picturesque 
throng is at Taku and Tongku, 
the former the mud-built town 
which gives its name to the 
historic forts, the latter the 
terminus or reversing station 
of the railway which connects 
Peking with the sea, and with 
the Russian lines beyond the 
Great Wall. The low, greasy 
mud-banks of the Peiho, erst- 


while devoted to the prosaic 
traffic of salt-boats, are patched 
like a checkered counterpane 
with samples of all the foreign 
troops, who add to their motley 


appearance by copying the 
Chinese military practice of 
flag-decoration. Germans, Ja- 
panese, French, and Russian 
troops occupy every inch of 
standing room, and more flags 
flutter over them than would 
suffice for a French exploration 
of the whole of Africa, or for 
all the American tourists in 
Canadian summer resorts. In 
contrast with this display, the 
Union Jack is not visible at all 
until you reach the railway 
station, which is under the 
control of a British officer. 
There a solitary flag, usually 
blown to rags, attests the 
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one simple fact. The bunting 
mania extends to Tientsin, 
where the narrowest paths 
separate the troops of different 
nationalities, who are all day 
long looking into each others’ 
eyes. But it is in Peking that 
the efflorescence of bunting at- 
tains its fullest development. 
A moderate computation would 
yield a total of many thousand 
French and German flags 
spread over that city, in some 
districts each house being 
decorated by this symbol of 
national appropriation or “ pro- 
tection,” which amounts nearly 
to the same thing; the unlucky 
owners being meanwhile left to 
fight a losing battle for re- 
covery with the big battalions. 
Of British flags the visitor 
would find it hard to exhaust 
the fingers of both hands in 
their enumeration, including 
the one flying from the dwarf 
flagstaff over the gate of the 
Legation. This, however, is in 
some measure due to the in- 
tricate construction of our 
national emblem, which retards 
the manufacture. 

Peking is so large that the 
process of “getting a place in 
the sun” does not involve the 
same degree of trampling and 
jostling as in some other locali- 
ties. The Powers there proceed 
on a wholesale plan, as if they 
were parcelling out an unin- 
habited continent, and, thanks 
to the magnificent scale on 
which the city has been laid out, 
there is no excuse for any Power 
treading on another's toes. 
Italy and Austria, having the 
preponderant interest in China, 
naturally grab the lions share 
of the vast spaces within the 
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walls. They may have all they 
want, and more than they can 
digest, without trenching on 
the domains of other Powers, 
for of course the Chinese owners 
and occupiers of these intra- 
mural territories are considered 
no more than the herds of buffalo 
were on the American prairies. 
That there will come a day of 
reckoning for these filibustering 
proceedings is moderately cer- 
tain. But, one thing at a time, 
“let us take the cash and let 
the credit go.” Besides, who 
knows but that some of these 
aggrieved Chinese may have 
borne a hand in the anti-foreign 
outrages of 1900? Who can 
reasonably be expected to dis- 
tinguish between one pigtail 
and another ? 

The real international friction, 
as well as mutual observation 
and criticism, has occurred in 
Tientsin, where alone is a mixed 


civil community standing as a 
buffer between the bayonets and 
spurred heels of the different 
armies. For instead of choosing 
convenient camping-grounds on 


the dry and salubrious soil 
around the city, it suited the 
commanding officers, in their 
praiseworthy quest after that 
ideal “ place in the sun,” to settle 
themselves in the houses owned 
by the foreign residents, and to 
quarter their men in the ad- 
Joining premises and in the 
native town. Where rents were 
paid at all they were, of course, 
Mm so confined a space, exorbi- 
tant ; but what did that matter, 
seeing the Chinese Government 
was to be made to pay for all 
without the privilege of audit ? 
Weak as the economic prin- 
ciple is apt to be in all military 
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expeditions, it was apparently 
non-existent in and about Tient- 
sin, where it seemed as if the 
foreign chiefs were engaged in 
piling on expenses as a penal 
measure against China. 

The troops could hardly move 
in the streets without, so to 
say, crossing swords, for all 
except the English carried side- 
arms even when on a drunken 
spree. Under these circum- 
stances it did not take long for 
the various corps to take stock 
of each other. Never, indeed, 
was there a finer opportunity for 
mutual study. Although by no 
means immaculate in certain re- 
spects, the British Tommy was 
acknowledged by reasonable ob- 
servers to stand out from the 
Continental allies as regards 
what may be termed his social 
discipline. He was quiet and 
respectful in the street, while 
his neighbours were blusterous 
and tyrannical, stopping and 
seizing vehicles, belabouring the 
natives, and even shooting them 
on the most fantastic provoca- 
tion. Certain of the French 
troops had the credit of being 
among the most unruly, they 
and their allies the Cossacks 
making the streets of the British 
settlement and vicinity unsafe 
for a lady. As for the Chinese 
they dared not go out of their 
houses on Sundays, the day 
dedicated to Bacchus and 
Venus. The self-restraint of 
the British soldier offered great 
temptation to some of the ill- 
mannered allies, who resorted 
to the street Arab form of in- 
sult, very trying to the temper 
of both British and Colonial. 
All this was _ subsequently 
ameliorated by the substitu- 
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tion of troops whom the 
officers had better in hand. 
The Americans, both soldiers 
and sailors, were manly and 
orderly throughout, while the 
Japanése appeared to be nearly 
faultless from a military as well 
as a social point of view. 

It is a fact, at once memor- 
able and lamentable, that the 
wreckage of property in Tientsin 
was entirely the work of the 
liberating soldiers, who took 
possession and robbed, smashing 
all that they could not carry off. 
The buildings on the French 
concession were completely de- 
molished by French soldiers ; 
while British and Russians for 
once occupied common ground 
in wreaking vengeance against 
inanimate things in the British 
concession. Nevertheless the 
losses from this cause are duly 
inventoried — nothing extenu- 


ated—by French and Germans 
as part of their national claim 
against the Chinese Govern- 


ment, The only excuse for 
foreign soldiers being located at 
all in the normally quiet streets 
of Tientsin was the need of polic- 
ing ; but the ordinary municipal 
force was quite competent to 
that duty, and military policing 
was only rendered necessary by 
the presence of disorderly troops 
roaming about off duty, but 
always with arms, and ap- 
parently in a constant fever to 
use them. 

One noteworthy result of the 
unpleasantly close contact and 
daily scrutiny was the im- 
pression made on the Indian 
troops, who were intensely and 
intelligently interested in their 
new international discoveries. 
The first thing they perceived 
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was that their field equipment, 
transport, and commissariat 
were unapproached by the 
European allies. Secondly, 
being men of pedigree, they 
were unfavourably impressed 
by the low habits of some of 
the European soldiers. “These 
Sahibs! Then there must be 
a sweeper caste among the 
Sahibs.” As for the military 
prestige of the Europeans, the 
Indians, after close inspection, 
derided it; and they would 
enjoy nothing better than to 
meet some of them in another 
capacity. What impression 
the Indian troops made on 
the Europeans, who saw them 
at close quarters and for the 
first time, can only be guessed. 
Count Waldersee paid them a 
formal compliment on leaving 
China. But one thing may be 
taken as certain—the lessons 
afforded by the Indian troops in 
the organisation and equipment 
of a Colonial force will not be 
thrown away on Germany. 
This little sketch would be 
wanting in symmetry if it did 
not take some account of the 
relations which grew up be- 
tween the American and Eng- 
lish forces during the year. At 
a distance, and on paper, 4 
glamour of sentiment may be 
created by factitious agencies 
between alien peoples who have 
never seen each other—which, 
however, does not bear the test 
of closer acquaintance. Persons 
whose sympathy with the Boers, 
for example, was strong enough 
to impel them to take up arms 
in their cause were, in many 
instances, disillusioned on actual 
contact with their adopted 
allies, On the other hand, 
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cognate races, speaking the 
same language,—though, when 
separated by distance and pol- 
itics, easily inflamed against 
each other by the zeal of their 
newspapers or self-seeking lead- 
ers,— may yet discover, on a 
nearer and independent view, 
so many unsuspected points of 
resemblance that they begin to 
understand, and eventually feel 
at home with, each other. It 
would almost appear as if some 
such process—on a very small 
scale, of course—had been in 
operation during the twelve 
months’ interaction between 
English and American troops 
in China. The effects have 
been twofold. On one side a 
slow realisation of the points 
of difference in the case of 
French, German, and Russians ; 
and on the other, the comple- 
mentary discovery of points of 
harmony as between the two 
Anglo-Saxon races themselves. 
No professor’s thesis was re- 
quired to work out the con- 
clusion—nor, in fact, was any 
conclusion worked out at all 
in any such form as could be 
put into words. There was 
simply the outcome of a process 
of daily intercourse whereby the 
elements of antagonism were 
slowly, perhaps unconsciously, 
eliminated, leaving a residuum 
of affinity of language, ideas, 
and principles of action. The 
soldiers of the two countries 
came to be more congenial to 
each other than either of them 
did to their Continental com- 
rades, and “like drew to like” 
m an easy and natural way. 

It is not a very surprising or 
far-fetched result, though it is 


interesting and in a sense im- 
portant. Family feeling may 
lie long dormant, and seem to 
be dead, buried under sordid 
interests, petty feuds, magnified 
by being dwelt upon, mistaken 
jealousies, grievances easy of 
remedy in the bud become 
hardened by long nursing, and 
a thousand other roots of bitter- 
ness; and yet at a given mo- 
ment, through the occurrence 
of some event of common in- 
terest, natural affection may 
break through the superincum- 
bent rubbish and shoot up into 
life, like the ice-plant through 
snow. What is true of a family 
is in a fainter degree true of a 
people. Race affinity can no 
more be extinguished than race 
antagonism, though they are 
—both liable to dissimulation in 
the garb of their opposites. 
The recent events in China have 
afforded this incidental glimpse, 
for it is no more than that, into 
a truth which may, under cir- 
cumstances not now foreseen, 
assume a wider significance. 
It is essentially non-political, 
and it would be mischievous to 
bring it into account in consid- 
ering any of the transactions of 
the day. Business is business 
after all; and the ice-plant will 
grow best left to itself. But 
although the feeling we have 
been endeavouring to point at 
represents an instinct older, 
deeper, and more enduring than 
any politics, national or inter- 
national, or rather, because of 
that, the statesmen of the future 
would not be wise in entirely 
ignoring so vital, if somewhat 
obscure, a factor in the world’s 
development. 
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Most Bushmen who hadn’t 
“known Bob Baker to speak 
to,” had “heard tell of him.” 
He’d been a squatter, not many 
years before, on the Macquarie 
river in New South Wales, and 
had made money in the good 
seasons, and had gone in for 
horse - racing and _ racehorse- 
breeding, and long trips to 
Sydney, where he put up at 
swell hotels and went the pace. 
So after a pretty severe drought, 
when the sheep died by thou- 
sands on his runs, Bob Baker 
went under, and the bank took 
over his station and put a 
manager in charge. 

He’d been a jolly, open- 


handed, popular man, which 
means that he’d been a selfish 


man as far as his wife and 
children were concerned, for 
they had to suffer for it in the 
end. Such generosity is often 
born of vanity, or moral cow- 
ardice, or both mixed. It’s very 
nice to hear the chaps sing 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
but you’ve mostly got to pay 
for it twice—first in company, 
and afterwards alone. I once 
heard the chaps singing that I 
was a jolly good fellow, when I 
was leaving a place and they 
were giving me a send-off. It 
thrilled me, and brought a 
warm gush to my eyes; but, 
all the same, I wished I had 
half the money I’d lent them 
and spent on ’em, and I wished 
I'd used the time I’d wasted to 
be a jolly good fellow. 


When I first met Bob Baker 
he was a boss-drover on the 
great north-western route, and 
his wife lived at the township 
of Solong on the Sydney side. 
He was going north to new 
country round by the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, with a big mob of 
cattle, on a two years’ trip; 
and I and my mate, Andy 
M‘Culloch, engaged to go with 
him. We wanted to have a 
look at the Gulf Country. 

After we had crossed the 
Qi ensland border it seemed to 
me that the Boss was too fond 
of going into wayside shanties 
and town pubs. Andy had 
been with him on another trip, 
and he told me that the Boss 
was only going this way lately. 
Andy knew Mrs Baker well, 
and seemed to think a deal of 
her. “She's a_ good little 
woman,” said Andy. “One of 
the right stuff. I worked on 
their station for a while when 
I was a nipper, and I know. 
She was always a damned sight 
too good for the Boss, but she 
believed in him. When I was 
coming away this time she 
says to me, ‘Look here, Andy, 
I’m afraid Robert is drinking 
again. Now I want you to 
look after him for me, as much 
as you can—you seem to have 
as much influence with him as 
anyone. I want you to promise 
me that you'll never have a 
drink with him.’ 

“AndI promised,” said Andy, 
“and I’ll keep my word.” Andy 
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was a chap who could keep his 
word, and nothing else. And, 
no matter how the Boss per- 
suaded, or sneered, or swore at 
him, Andy would never drink 
with him. 

It got worse and worse: the 
Boss would ride on ahead and 
get drunk at a shanty, and 
sometimes he’d be days behind 
us; and when he’d catch up to 
us his temper would be just 
about as much as we could 
stand. At last he went on a 
howling spree at Mulgatown, 
about a hundred and fifty miles 
north of the border, and, what 
was worse, he got in tow with 
a flash barmaid there—one of 
those girls who are engaged, by 
the publicans up country, as 
baits for chequemen. 

He went mad over that girl. 
He drew an advance cheque 
from the stock-owner’s agent 
there, and knocked that down ; 
then he raised some more 
money somehow, and_ spent 
that—mostly on the girl. 

We did all we could. Andy 
got him along the track for a 
couple of stages, and just when 
we thought he was all right, he 
slipped us in the night and 
went back. 

We had two other men with 
us, but had the devil’s own 
bother on account of the cattle. 
It was a mixed-up job all round. 
You see it was all big runs 
round there, and we had to 
keep the bullocks moving along 
the route all the time, or else 
get into trouble for trespass. 

he agent wasn’t going to go 
to the expense of putting the 
cattle in a paddock until the 
Boss sobered up; there was 
very little grass on the route or 
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the travelling - stock reserves 
or camps, so we hag to keep 
travelling for grass. 

The world might wobble and 
all the banks go bung, but the 
cattle have to go through— 
that’s the law of the stock- 
routes. So the agent wired to 
the owners, and, when he got 
their reply, he sacked the Boss 
and sent the cattle on in charge 
of another man. The new Boss 
was a drover coming south 
after a trip; he had his two 
brothers with him, so he didn’t 
want me and Andy; but, any- 
way, we were full up of this 
trip, so we arranged, between 
the agent and the new Boss, to 
get most of the wages due to 
us—the Boss had drawn some 
of our stuff and spent it. 

We could have started on the 
back track at once, but, drunk 
or sober, mad or sane, good or 
bad, it isn’t Bush religion to 
desert a mate in a hole; and 
the Boss was a mate of ours, 
so we stuck to him. 

We camped on the creek, 
outside the town, and kept him 
in the camp with us as much 
as possible, and did all we could 
for him. 

“How could I face his wife 
if I went home without him?” 
asked Andy, “or any of his old 
mates?” 

The Boss got himself turned 
out of the pub. where the bar- 
maid was, and then he'd hang 
round the other pubs., and get 
drink somehow, and fight, and 
get knocked about. He was 
an awful object by this time, 
wild-eyed and gaunt, and he 
hadn’t washed or shaved for 
days. 

Andy got the constable in 
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charge of the police station to 
lock him up for a night, but it 
only made him worse: we took 
him back to the camp next 
morning, and while our eyes 
were off him for a few minutes 
he slipped away into the scrub, 
stripped himself naked, and 
started to hang himself to a 
leaning tree with a piece of 
clothes-line rope. We got to 
him just in time. 

Then Andy wired to the 
Boss’s brother Ned, who was 
fighting the drought, the rabbit- 
pest, and the banks, on a small 
station back on the _ border. 
Andy reckoned it was about 
time to do something. 

Perhaps the Boss hadn’t been 
quite right in his head before 
he started drinking —he had 
acted queer some time, now we 
came to think of it; maybe 
he’d got a touch of sunstroke 


or got brooding over his troubles 
—any way he died in the horrors 
within the week. 

His brother Ned turned up 


on the last day, and Bob 
thought he was the devil, and 
grappled with him. It took 
the three of us to hold the Boss 
down sometimes. 

Sometimes, towards the end, 
he’d be sensible for a few min- 
utes and talk about his “poor 
wife and children”; and im- 
mediately afterwards he’d fall 
a-cursing me, and Andy, and 
Ned, and calling us devils. He 
cursed everything; he cursed 
his wife and children, and yelled 
that they were dragging him 
down to hell. He died raving 
mad. It was the worst case of 
death in the horrors of drink 
that I ever saw or heard of in 
the Bush. 
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Ned saw to the funeral: it 
was very hot weather, and men 
have to be buried quick who 
die out there in the hot weather 
—especially men who die in the 
state the Boss was in. Then 
Ned went to the public-house 
where the barmaid was and 
called the landlord out. It was 
a desperate fight: the publican 
was a big man, and a bit ofa 
fighting man; but Ned was one 
of those quiet, simple-minded 
chaps who will carry a thing 
through to death when they 
make up their minds. He gave 
that publican nearly as good a 
thrashing as he deserved. The 
constable in charge of the 
station backed Ned, while an- 
other policeman picked up the 
publican. Sounds queer to you 
city people, doesn’t it ? 

Next morning we _ three 
started south. We stayed a 
couple of days at Ned Baker's 
station on the border, and then 
started on our three-hundred- 
mile ride down-country. The 
weather was still very hot, so 
we decided to travel at night 
for a while, and left Ned’s place 
at dusk. He parted from us at 
the homestead gate. He gave 
Andy a small packet, done up 
in canvas, for Mrs Baker, which 
Andy told me contained Bob's 
pocket-book, letters, and papers. 
We looked back, after we'd 
gone a piece along the dusty 
road, and saw Ned still stand- 
ing by the gate; and a very 
lonely figure he looked. Ned 
was a bachelor, “Poor old 
Ned,” said Andy to me. “He 
was in love with Mrs Bob 
Baker before she got married, 
but she picked the wrong man 
—girls mostly do. Ned and 
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Bob were together on the Mac- 
quarie, but Ned left when his 
brother married, and he’s been 
up in these God-forsaken scrubs 
ever since. Look, I want to 
tell you something, Jack: Ned 
has written to Mrs Bob to tell 
her that Bob died of fever, and 
everything was done for him 
that could be done, and that he 
died easy—and all that sort of 
thing. Ned sent her some 
money, and she is to think that 
it was the money due to Bob 
when he died. Now I'll have 
to go and see her when we get 
to Solong: there’s no getting 
out of it, Pll have to face her— 
and you'll have to come with 
me.” 

“ Damned if I will!” I said. 

“But you'll have to,” said 
Andy. “You'll have to stick 
tome; you're surely not crawl- 
er enough to desert a mate in a 
case like this? Ill have to lie 
like hell—I’ll have to lie as I 
never lied to a woman before; 
and you'll have to back me and 
corroborate every lie.” 

I'd never seen Andy show so 
much emotion. 

“There’s plenty of time to 
fix up a good yarn,” said Andy. 
He said no more about Mrs 
Baker, and we only mentioned 


the Boss’s name casually, until’ 


we were within about a day’s 
ride of Solong ; then Andy told 
me the yarn he’d made about 
the Boss’s death. 

“And I want you to listen, 
Jack,” he said, “and remember 
every word—and if you can fix 
up a better yarn you can tell 
me afterwards. Now it was 
like this: the Boss wasn’t too 
well when he crossed the border. 

© complained of pains in his 


back and head and a stinging 
pain in the back of his neck, 
and he had dysentery bad,—but 
that doesn’t matter; it’s lucky 
I ain’t supposed to tell a woman 
all the symptoms. The Boss 
stuck to the job as long as he 
could, but we managed the 
cattle and made it as easy as 
we could for him. He’d just 
take it easy, and ride on from 
camp to camp, and rest. One 
night I rode to a town off the 
route (or you did, if you like) 
and got some medicine for him : 
that made him better for a 
while, but at last, a day or two 
this side of Mulgatown, he had 
to give up. <A squatter there 
drove him into town in his 
buggy and put him up at the 
best hotel. The publican knew 
the Boss and did all he could 
for him—put him in the best 
room and wired for another 
doctor. We wired for Ned as 
soon as we saw how bad the 
Boss was, and Ned rode night 
and day and got there three 
days before the Boss died. The 
Boss was a bit off his head 
some of the time with the fever, 
but was calm and quiet to- 
wards the end and died easy. 
He talked a lot about his wife 


and children, and told us to tell 


the wife not to fret, but to 
cheer up for the children’s sake. 
How does that sound?” 

I'd been thinking while I 
listened, and an idea struck me. 

“Why not let her know the 
truth?” I asked. “She’s sure 
to hear of it sooner or later; 
and if she knew he was only 
a selfish, drunken blackguard 
she might get over it all the 
sooner.” 

“You don’t know women, 
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Jack,”’said Andy quietly. “And, 
anyway, even if she is a sensible 
woman, we've got a dead mate 
to consider as well as a living 
woman.” 

“But she’s sure to hear the 
truth sooner or later,” I said, 
“the Boss was so well known.” 

“And that’s just the reason 
why the truth might be kept 
from her,” said Andy. “If he 
wasn’t well known—and no- 
body could help liking him, 
after all, when he was straight 
—if he wasn’t so well known 
the truth might leak out una- 
wares. She won’t know if I 
can help it, or at least not yet 
a while. If I see any chaps 
that come from the North Ill 
put them up to it. Tl tell 
M‘Grath, the publican at So- 
long, too: he’s a straight man 
—he’ll keep his ears open 
and warn chaps. One of Mrs 
Baker’s sisters is staying with 
her, and I'll give her a hint, 
so that she can warn off any 
women that might get hold of 
a yarn. Besides, Mrs Baker is 
sure to go and live in Sydney, 
where all her people are—she 
was a Sydney girl; and she’s 
not likely to meet any one 
there that will tell her the 
truth. I can tell her that it 
was the last wish of the 
Boss that she should shift to 
Sydney.” 

We smoked and thought a 
while, and by-and-by Andy 
had what he called a “happy 
thought.” He went to his 
saddle-bags and got out the 
small canvas packet that Ned 
had given him: it was sewn up 
with packing-thread, and Andy 
ripped it open with his pocket- 
knife. 
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“What are 
Andy ?” I asked. 

‘“‘Ned’s an innocent old fool, 
as far as sin is concerned,” said 
Andy. “I guess he _ hasn't 
looked through the Boss’s let- 
ters, and I’m just going to see 
that there’s nothing here that 
will make liars of us.” 

He looked through the letters 
and papers by the light of the 
fire. There were some letters 
from Mrs Baker to her hus- 
band, also a portrait of her and 
the children; these Andy put 
aside. But there were other 
letters from barmaids and 
women who were not fit to be 
seen in the same street with the 
Boss’s wife; and there were 
portraits—one or two flash ones. 
There were two letters from 
other men’s wives too. 

“And one of those men, at 
least, was an old mate of his!” 
said Andy, in a tone of disgust. 

He threw the lot into the 
fire; then he went through the 
Boss’s pocket-book and tore out 
some leaves that had notes and 
addresses on them, and burnt 
them too. Then he sewed up 
the packet again and put it 
away in his saddle-bag. 

“Such is life!” said Andy, 
with a yawn that might have 
been half a sigh. 

We rode into Solong early 
the day, turned our horses out 
in a paddock, and put up at 
M‘Grath’s pub. until such time 
as we made up our minds as t0 
what we'd do or where we'd go. 
We had an idea of waiting until 
the shearing season started an 
then making Out-Back to the 
big sheds. 

Neither of us was in a hurry 
to go and face Mrs Baker. 


you 


doing, 
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“We'll go after dinner,” said 
Andy at first ; then after dinner 
we had a drink, and felt sleepy, 
—we weren’t used to big dinners 
of roast-beef and vegetables and 
pudding, and, besides, it was 
drowsy weather,—so we decided 
to have a snooze and then go. 
When we woke up it was late 
in the afternoon, so we thought 
wed put it off till after tea. 
“Tt wouldn’t be manners to 
walk in while they’re at tea,” 
said Andy—“ it would look as 
if we only came for some 
grub.” 

But while we were at tea 
a little girl came with a mes- 
sage that Mrs Baker wanted to 
see us, and would be very much 
obliged if we’d call up as soon 
as possible. You see, in those 
small towns you can’t move 
without the thing getting round 
inside of half an hour. 

“We'll have to face the music 
now!” said Andy, “and no get 
out of it.” He seemed to hang 
back more than I did. There 
was another pub. opposite where 
Mrs Baker lived, and when we 
got up the street a bit I said to 
Andy— 

“Suppose we go and have 
another drink first, Andy? We 


might be kept in there an hour 


or two.” 

“You don’t want another 
drink,” said Andy, rather short. 
“Why, you seem to be going 
the same way as the Boss!” 
But it was Andy that edged off 
towards the pub. when we got 
near Mrs Baker’s place. “ All 
right!” he said. “Come on! 
We ll have this other drink, 
Since you want it so bad.” 

We had the drink, then we 

uttoned up our coats and 
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started across the road—we’d 
bought new shirts and collars, 
and spruced up a bit. Half- 
way across Andy grabbed my 
arm and asked— 

“How do you feel now, 
Jack?” 

“Oh, I'm all right,” I said. 

“For God’s sake!” said 
Andy, “don’t put your foot 
in it and make a mess of it.” 

“T won't, if you don’t.” 

Mrs Baker’s cottage was a 
little weather-board box affair 
back in a garden. When we 
went in through the gate 
Andy gripped my arm again 
and whispered— 

“ For God’s sake stick to me 
now, Jack!” 

“Tl stick all right,” I said— 
‘you've been having too much 
beer, Andy.” ; 

I had seen Mrs Baker before, 
and remembered her as a cheer- 
ful, contented sort of woman, 
bustling about the house and 
getting the Boss’s shirts and 
things ready when we started 
North. Just the sort of woman 
that is contented with house- 
work and the children, and with 
nothing particular about her in 
the way of brains. But now 
she sat by the fire looking like 
the ghost of herself. I wouldn’t 
have recognised her at first. I 
never saw such a change in a 
woman, and it came like a 
shock to me. 

Her sister let us in, and after 
a first glance at Mrs Baker I 
had eyes for the sister and no 
one else. She was a Sydney 
girl, about twenty-four or 
twenty-five, and fresh and fair 
—not like the sun-browned 
women we were used to see. 
She was a pretty, bright-eyed 
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girl, and seemed quick to under- 
stand, and very sympathetic. 
She had been educated, Andy 
had told me, and wrote stories 
for the Sydney ‘Bulletin’ and 
other Sydney papers. She had 


her hair done and was dressed 
in the city style, and that took 
us back a bit at first. 

“It’s very good of you to 
come,” said Mrs Baker in a 
weak, weary voice, when we 
“T heard you 


first went in. 
were in town.” 

“We were just coming when 
we got your message,” said 
Andy. “Wed have come 
before, only we had to see to 
the horses.” 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m 
sure,” said Mrs Baker. 

They wanted us to have tea, 
but we said we’d just had it. 
Then Miss Standish (the sister) 
wanted us to have tea and cake ; 
but we didn’t feel as if we could 
handle cups and saucers and 
pieces of cake successfully just 
then. 

There was something the 
matter with one of the children 
in a back-room, and the sister 
went to see to it. Mrs Baker 
cried a little quietly. 

* You musn’t mind me,” she 
said. “Tl be all right 
presently, and then I want 
you to tell me all about poor 
Bob. It’s seeing you, that saw 
the last of him, that set me 
off.” 

Andy and I sat stiff and 
straight, on two chairs against 
the wall, and held our hats 
tight, and stared at a picture 
of Wellington meeting Blucher 
on the opposite wall. I thought 
it was lucky that that picture 
was there. 
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The child was calling “mum- 
ma,” and Mrs Baker went in 
to it, and her sister came out. 
“ Best tell her all about it and 
get it over,” she whispered to 
Andy. “She'll never be con- 
tent until she hears all about 
poor Bob from some one who 
was with him when he died. 
Let me take your hats. Make 
yourselves comfortable.” 

She took the hats and put 
them on the sewing-machine. 
I wished she’d let us keep them, 
for now we had nothing to 
hold on to, and nothing to do 
with our hands; and as for 
being comfortable, we were 
just about as comfortable as 
two cats on wet bricks. 

When Mrs Baker came into 
the room she brought little 
Bobby Baker, about four years 
old; he wanted to see Andy. 
He ran to Andy at once, and 
Andy took him up on his knee. 
He was a pretty child, but he 
reminded me too much of his 
father. 

“T’m so glad you've come, 
Andy!” said Bobby. 

“ Are you, Bobby?” 

“Ves, I wants to ask you 
about daddy. You saw him 
go away, didn’t you?” and he 
fixed his great wondering eyes 
on Andy’s face. 

“Ves,” said Andy. 

“He went up among the stars, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Andy. 

“And he isn’t coming back 
to Bobby any more?” 

“No,” said Andy. “But 
Bobby’s going to him by- 
and-by.” ; 

Mrs Baker had been leaning 
back in her chair, resting her 
head on her hand, tears glisten- 
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ing in her eyes; now she began 
to sob, and her sister took her 
out of the room. 

Andy looked miserable. “I 
wish to God I was off this job!” 
he whispered to me. 

“Ts that the girl that writes 
the stories?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, staring at me 
in a hopeless sort of way, “and 
poems too.” 

“Is Bobby going up among 
the stars?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes,” said Andy — “if 
Bobby’s good.” 

“ And auntie?” 

“Ta” 

“And mumma?” 

“Yes,” 

“Are you going, Andy?” 

“Yes,” said Andy hopelessly. 

“Did you see daddy go up 
amongst the stars, Andy?” 

“Yes,” said Andy, “I saw 
him go up.” 

“And he isn’t coming down 
again any more?” 

“No,” said Andy. 

“Why isn’t he?” 

“Because he’s going to wait 
up there for you and mumma, 
Bobby.” 

There was a long pause, and 
then Bobby asked— 

“Are you going to give me 

a shilling, Andy?” with the 
same expression of innocent 
wonder in his eyes. 
_ Andy slipped half-a-crown 
into his hand. “Auntie” came 
in and told him he’d see Andy 
in the morning and took him 
away to bed, after he’d kissed 
us both solemnly; and _pres- 
ently she and Mrs_ Baker 
settled down to hear Andy’s 
story, 

“Brace up now, Jack, and 
keep your wits about you,” 
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whispered Andy to me just 
before they came in. 

“Poor Bob’s brother Ned 
wrote to me,” said Mrs Baker, 
“but he scarcely told me any- 
thing. Ned’s a good fellow, 
but he’s very simple, and never 
thinks of anything.” 

Andy told her about the Boss 
not being well after he crossed 
the border. 

“T knew he was not well,” 
said Mrs Baker, “ before he left. 
I didn’t want him to go. I tried 
hard to persuade him not to go 
this trip. I had a feeling that 
I oughtn’t to let him go. But 
he’d never think of anything 
but me and the children. He 
promised he’d give up droving 
after this trip, and get some- 
thing to do near home. The 
life was too much for him— 
riding in all weathers and 
camping out in the rain, and 
living like a dog. But he was 
never content at home. It was 
all for the sake of me and the 
children. He wanted to make 
money and start on a station 
again. I shouldn’t have let 
him go. He only thought of 
me and the children! Oh! my 
poor, dear, kind, dead hus- 
band!” She broke down again 
and sobbed, and her sister com- 
forted her, while Andy and I 
stared at Wellington meeting 
Blucher on the field of Water- 
loo. I thought the artist had 
heaped up the dead a bit extra, 
and I thought that I wouldn’t 
like to be trod on by horses, 
even if I was dead. 

“Don’t you mind,” said Miss 
Standish, “she'll be all right 
presently,” and she handed us 
the ‘Illustrated Sydney Jour- 
nal.’ This was a great relief, 
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—we bumped our heads over 
the pictures. 

Mrs Baker made Andy go on 
again, and he told her how the 
Boss broke down near Mulga- 
town. Mrs Baker was opposite 
him and Miss Standish opposite 
me. Both of them kept their 
eyes on Andy’s face: he sat, 
with his hair straight up like 
a brush as usual, and kept his 
big innocent grey eyes fixed on 
Mrs Baker’s face all the time 
he was speaking. I watched 
Miss Standish. I thought she 
was the prettiest girl I'd ever 
seen: it was a bad case of love 
at first sight, but she was far 
and away above me, and the 
case was hopeless. I began to 
feel pretty miserable, and to 
think back into the past: I 
just heard Andy droning away 
by my side. 

“ So we fixed him up comfort- 


able in the waggonette with the 
blankets and coats and things,” 
Andy was saying, “and the 
squatter started into Mulga- 
town. . . . It was about thirty 


miles, Jack, wasn’t it?” he 
asked, turning suddenly to me. 
He always looked so innocent 
that there were times when I 
itched to knock him down. 

“More like thirty-five,” I 
said, waking up. 

Miss Standish fixed her eyes 
on me, and I had another look 
at Wellington and Blucher. 

“They were all very good 
and kind to the Boss,” said 
Andy. “They thought a lot 
of him up there. Everybody 
was fond of him.” 

“ T know it,” said Mrs Baker. 
“ Nobody could help liking him. 
He was one of the kindest men 
that ever lived.” 
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“Tanner, the publican, 
couldn’t have been kinder to 
his own brother,” said Andy. 
“The local doctor was a decent 
chap, but he was only a young 
fellow, and Tanner hadn’t much 
faith in him, so he wired for an 
older doctor at Mackintyre, and 
he even sent out fresh horses to 
meet the doctor’s buggy. Every- 
thing was done that could be 
done, I assure you, Mrs Baker.” 

“T believe it,” said Mrs 
Baker. ‘“ And you don’t know 
how it relieves me to hear it. 
And did the publican do all this 
at his own expense?” 

“He wouldn’t take a penny, 
Mrs Baker.” 

“He must have been a good 
true man. I wish I could thank 
him.” 

“Oh, Ned thanked him for 
you,” said Andy, though with- 
out meaning more than he said. 

“T wouldn’t have fancied 
that Ned would have thought 
of that,” said Mrs Baker. 
“When I first heard of my poor 
husband’s death, I thought per- 
haps he’d been drinking again 
—that worried me a lot.” 

“He never touched a drop 
after he left Solong, I can as- 
sure you, Mrs Baker,” said 
Andy quickly. 

Now I noticed that Miss 
Standish seemed surprised or 
puzzled, once or twice, while 
Andy was speaking, and leaned 
forward to listen to him; then 
she leaned back in her chair 
and clasped her hands behind 
her head and looked at him, 
with half-shut eyes, in a way 
didn’t like. Once or twice she 
looked at me as if she was 
going to ask me a question, but 
I always looked away quick 
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and stared at Blucher and 
Wellington, or into the empty 
fireplace, till I felt that her 
eyes were off me. Then she 
asked Andy a question or two, 
in all innocence I believe now, 
but it scared him, and at last 
he watched his chance and 
winked at her sharp. Then she 
gave a little gasp and shut up 
like a steel trap. 

The sick child in the bedroom 
coughed and cried again. Mrs 
Baker went to it. We three 
sat like a deaf-and-dumb insti- 
tution, Andy and I staring all 
over the place: presently Miss 
Standish excused herself, and 
went out of the room after her 
sister. She looked hard at 
Andy as she left the room, 
but he kept his eyes away. 

“Brace up now, Jack,” 
whispered Andy to me, “the 
worst is coming.” 

When they came in again 
Mrs Baker made Andy go on 
with his story. 

“He—he died very quietly,” 
said Andy, hitching round, and 
resting his elbows on his knees, 
and looking into the fireplace 
80 as to have his face away from 
the light. Miss Standish put 
her arm round her sister. ‘He 
died very easy,” said Andy. 
“He was a bit off his head at 
times, but that was while the 
fever was on him. He didn’t 
suffer much towards the end— 
I'don’t think he suffered at all. 
-.. He talked a lot about you 
and the children.” (Andy was 
speaking very softly now.) 

He said that you were not to 
fret, but to cheer up for the 
children’s sake. . . . It was the 


biggest funeral ever seen round 
there,” 
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Mrs Baker was crying softly. 
Andy got the packet half out 
of his pocket, but shoved it 
back again. 

“The only thing that hurts 
me now,” says Mrs Baker pres- 
ently, “is to think of my poor 
husband buried out there in the 
lonely Bush, so far from home. 
It’s—cruel!” and she was sob- 
bing again. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs 
Baker,” said Andy, losing his 
head a little. ‘Ned will see to 
that. Ned is going to arrange 
to have him brought down and 
buried in Sydney.” Which was 
about the first thing Andy had 
told her that evening that 
wasn’t a lie. Ned had said he 
would do it as soon as he sold 
his wool. 

“Tt’s very kind indeed of 
Ned,” sobbed Mrs Baker. “I'd 
never have dreamed he was so 
kind-hearted and thoughtful. 
I misjudged him all along. 
And that is all you have to tell 
me about poor Robert ?” 

“Yes,” said Andy—then one 
of his “ happy thoughts” struck 
him. “Except that he hoped 
you'd shift to Sydney, Mrs 
Baker, where you’ve got friends 
and relations. He thought it 
would be better for you and 
the children. He told me to 
tell you that.” 

“He was thoughtful up to 
the end,” said Mrs Baker. “It 
was just like poor Robert— 
always thinking of me and the 
children. We are going to 
Sydney next week.” 

Andy looked relieved. We 
taiked a little more, and Miss 
Standish wanted to make coffee 
for us, but we had to go and 
see to our horses. We got 
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up and bumped against each 
other, and got each other’s hats, 
and promised Mrs Baker we’d 
come again. 

“Thank you very much for 
coming,” she said, shaking 
hands with us. “I feel much 
better now. You don’t know 
how much you have relieved 
me. Now, mind, you have 
promised to come and see me 
again for the last time.” 

Andy caught her sister’s eye 
and jerked his head towards 
the door to let her know he 
wanted to speak to her outside. 

“Good-bye, Mrs Baker,” he 
said, holding on to her hand. 
“ And don’t you fret. You’ve 
—you’ve got the children yet. 
It’s—it’s all for the best ; and, 
besides, the Boss said you 
wasn’t to fret.” And he 
blundered out after me and 
Miss Standish. 


She came out to the gate 
with us, and Andy gave her the 
packet. 

“T want you to give that to 
her,” he said; “it’s his letters 


and papers. I hadn’t the heart 
to give it to her, somehow.” 

“Tell me, Mr M‘Culloch,” 
she said. ‘You've kept some- 
thing back—you haven’t told 
her the truth. It would be 
better and safer for me to know. 
Was it an accident —or the 
drink?” 

“Tt was the drink,” said 
Andy. “I was going to tell 
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you—I thought it would be 
best to tell you. I had made 
up my mind to do it, but, 
somehow, I couldn’t have done 
it if you hadn’t asked me.” 

“Tell me all,” she said. 
would be 
know.” 

“Come a little farther away 
from the house,” said Andy. 
She came along the fence a 
piece with us, and Andy told 
her as much of the truth as he 
could. 

“T'll hurry her off to Syd- 
ney,’ she said. “We can get 
away this week as well as next.” 
Then she stood for a minute 
before us, breathing quickly, 
her hands behind her back and 
her eyes shining in the moon- 
light. She looked splendid. 

“T want to thank you for her 
sake,” she saidquickly. ‘Youare 
good men! [like the Bushmen! 
They are grand men—they are 
noble! I'll probably never see 
either of you again, so it doesn’t 
matter,” and she put her white 
hand on Andy’s shoulder and 
kissed him fair and square on 
the mouth. ‘And you, too!” 
she said to me. I was taller 
than Andy, and had to stoop. 
“Good-bye!” she said, and ran 
to the gate and in, waving her 
hand to us. We lifted our hats 
again and turned down the 
road. 

I don’t think it did either of 
us any harm. 


“Tt 
better for me to 
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THE MOSLEM CONFRATERNITIES OF NORTH AFRICA. 


BY WALTER B. HARRIS. 


ALTHOUGH there need at 
present be no cause for alarm, 
yet the question of the increas- 
ing influence exerted by the 
Moslem religious confraternities 
of North Africa is one that can- 
not fail to interest England as 
well as France. The Egyptian 
Sudan has already passed 
through a period of war and 
bloodshed arising from the suc- 
cess of a religious fanatic, and 
it is the duty of the Powers 
interested in North Africa, from 
the Red Sea to the Atlantic, to 
prevent the recurrence of an- 
other such event. 

It is true that in Lower 
Egypt there is little or no fear 
of a fanatical rising, for reasons 
that will be discussed anon ; but 
the extending influence of Eng- 
land in the Sudan and in the 
Equatorial Provinces necessi- 
tates a careful watch on the 
actions and aspirations of these 
sects, any or all of which might 
some day unite in a common 
cause under the new influence 
of Pan-Islamism and set North 
Africa in a blaze. 

The position of France in 
Algeria and Tunis is much 
more vulnerable than that of 
England in Egypt. In Tripoli 
on the east, and in Morocco on 
her west, there is ample oppor- 
tunity for the fostering of 
fanatical risings, out of reach 
of discovery or punishment, 
while an adequate surveillance 
over the vast extent of Sahara 
that forms the hinterland of 


Algeria and extends as far as 
the shore of Lake Chad—as far 
as Timbuctu and Senegal—is 
practically impossible. It is 
France, too, that is largely re- 
sponsible for the later growth 
of these religious sects, for 
when she took possession of 
Algeria there existed, as there 
exist to-day in Morocco, a cer- 
tain number of great families 
whose influence over the people 
was very considerable, and who, 
either by their religious de- 
scent, or by their wealth and 
possessions in land, formed, al- 
though not absolutely the gov- 
erning class, at least the most 
powerful one. The great part 
of these men were Shereefs— 
that is to say, descendants of 
the Prophet Mohammed—and 
as such they claimed, and 
were allowed, great privileges. 
They were universally re- 
spected, not only as forming a 
superior and religious nobility, 
but also on account of their 
political influence, which acted 
as a medium between the sec- 
ular governors of the country 
and the Arab and Kabyle 
tribes. Considered by their 
possession of the holy baraka 
—the birthright of the Shereef- : 
ian descendants—as men to 
whom ordinary laws were not 
applicable, these great families, 
and more especially certain 
selected representatives of 
them, were possessed of ex- 
traordinary powers. Their ad- 
vice was sought and followed 
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by the country people on every 
question, and their decisions 
were accepted as final in all 
cases of dispute, even though 
their verdict might often appear 
to be contrary to the unalter- 
able laws of Islam. Not only 
did these Shereefs live beyond 
the reach of the civil law, they 
were even considered as merit- 
ing no punishment for their 
sins. “How can the fire of 
hell touch a saint in whose 
veins flows the blood of the 
holy Prophet?” is a common 
Arab argument. This im- 
munity from the laws of God 
and man gave them unlimited 
opportunity — of which they 
were usually not slow to take 
advantage—to practise extor- 
tion and tyranny, “frailties” 
that were accepted in silence 
by the people, who saw, or 
imagined they saw, in every 
act and deed of these Shereefs 
the guidance of the hand of 
God. Existing _ principally 
upon the offerings brought to 
them and to the tombs of 
their ancestors by pious _pil- 
grims, and upon a system of 
religious taxation, the Shereef- 
ian families formed an entire 
class apart, and though often 
enough thoroughly bad, they 
were not seldom of the greatest 
service in settling tribal and 
intertribal disputes, and _pre- 
venting the shedding of blood. 

To such a class European 
invasion foretold ruin, and it 
is little to be wondered at 
that with very few exceptions 
we find the Shereefs taking the 
lead in an attempt to prevent 
the extension of French con- 
quest and French influence in 
Algeria—not, it must be under- 
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stood, on the grounds that 
such conquest and influences 
were particularly French, but 
on the larger plea that they 
were Christian. Most famous 
amongst the active enemies of 
France was Abdul Kader, who 
in later days showed, during 
the massacre of Christians in 
Damascus, where he was living 
in exile, such courage and sym- 
pathy, and by whose aid a very 
considerable number of lives 
were saved. 

Two policies with regard to 
these great families lay open to 
the French on their occupation 
of Algeria, and unfortunately 
they chose the wrong one. 
These were either to ruin the 
influence and destroy the posi- 
tion of these Shereefs, and 
thus render them powerless for 
good or bad, or else by a more 
complacent policy to purchase 
their goodwill and retain them 
as a medium of communication 
between the Christian Govern- 
ment and a shy fanatical Mos- 
lem population. They chose 
the former, though even m 
those early days of the colony 
there were not wanting ex- 
amples by which they should 
have appreciated how vastly 
useful could be the influence of 
the Shereefs, when properly 
applied. But the idea and aim 
of the conquering Power was too 
thorough to allow the neces- 
sity of intermediaries between 
the European Government and 
the African tribesman. It was 
the desire of France that the 
contact between ruler and 
ruled should be direct, and that 
the good system of government 
which she meant to give—and 
did give — should be felt and 
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appreciated by the Arab, with- 
out the necessity of interfer- 
ence. In inaugurating this 
policy the deathblow of the 
great and important families 
was struck, for it stands to 
reason that they could not sur- 
vive upon the old footing, as 
being without the reach of the 
law, and with every opportun- 
ity for the practice of extortion. 
Nor could the pilgrimages of the 
faithful to their Shereefs be 
permitted without severe re- 
strictions, for it was well known 
how largely sedition would be 
preached from these strong- 
holds of discontent, and how, 
issuing from such a source, its 
hold upon the minds of the 
simple peasantry, ever ready to 
take up the cause of their relig- 
ion, would be ineradicable. A 
good or a bad Government 
was, and is, to the Moslem a 


matter of comparatively little 
concern: he suits himself to 
either, and sees the will of God 


in both, But the heaven- 
directed words and acts of his 
Shereefs stir him to his inmost 
soul, and are capable of calling 
forth a spirit of rebellion that 
years and centuries of persecu- 
tion by an unscrupulous Gov- 


ernment—such as had existed - 


In Algeria before the coming of 
the French, and such as exists 
in Morocco to-day—could never 
accomplish. 

And so the great spiritual 
families fell into obscurity. 
Justifiable confiscations of their 
large properties as punishment 
for the part they had played 
In the struggles and risings 
against the French ; the refusal 
of the new Government to per- 
mit the collection of zerda and 
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ziara—alms and religious taxes; 
the injunction against their trav- 
elling from place to place and 
tribe to tribe, stirring up re- 
ligious zeal and collecting offer- 
ings as they went,—all. these, 
and numberless other minor acts 
on the part of the conquerers, 
destroyed first the power and 
then the influence of the She- 
reefs. 

Had there been at that time 
any other class to fall back 
upon—any other Moslem influ- 
ence that the French might 
have exerted for the better 
pacification of the country, and 
in consequence its better con- 
tentment —this policy might 
have proved less dangerous 
than has been the case. But 
unfortunately they were only 
creating a void which it was 
impossible to fill, for the Gov- 
ernment could offer no com- 
pensation for the great religious 
factor that they were removing. 
That the newly instituted régume 
was a good one, far better than 
any they had ever known previ- 
ously, the people took as a mat- 
ter of course; but every benefit 
thus gained was more than neg- 
atived by the fact that it was a 
Christian régime, and therefore 
a hateful institution. That 
their religious worship was left 
to them undisturbed caused 
them little satisfaction, for the 
native, in his ignorance and 
bigotry, believes that no Christ- 
ian would incur the wrath of 
God by interfering with the 
Moslem faith. The average 
inhabitant of North Africa is 
firmly convinced that the 
Christian knows Islam to be 
the true faith, but is prevented 
from accepting it by a sort of 
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personal pride which will not 
allow of his confessing himself 
to be in the wrong. 

Although formerly the na- 
tives had suffered from the ex- 
tortion of their Shereefs, when 
these families were in the 
ascendant, they witnessed their 
decline and fall with more cor- 
dial detestation of the Christ- 
ian than ever. With the 
decay of their spiritual nobility 
they lost their arbitrators and 
advisers, and they lost, too, 
what has proved even of 
greater importance, the ele- 
ment of mysticism which has 
always surrounded the descend- 
ants of the Prophet—almost 
the sole mysticism which the 
strict Maleki sect allows its fol- 
lowers. The void created by 
the disappearance of the 
Shereefs was not only a social 
one—it became a spiritual one ; 
and in searching for a means 
to fill it, the people joined the 
then insignificant and innocu- 
ous Mohammedan confrater- 
nities, which now, grown to 
unparalleled dimensions, have 
honeycombed Algeria and all 
North Africa with vast secret 
societies religious in intention 
and political in effect. 

The study of the introduc- 
tion of these religious confra- 
ternities is apart from the 
subject here. Many of them 
arose in the early days of 
Islam, some even before the 
times of the Baghdad Khalifs, 
whose literary tastes and erudi- 
tion introduced the ideas of 
Indian and Greek philosophy 
into a religion the principal 
attribute of which is its sim- 
plicity and its lack of imagina- 
tiveness. It may almost be 
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said that the sole want of judg- 
ment that Mohammed showed 
in originating the faith of 
Islam was in depriving his 
followers of what is so necessary 
to all oriental ideas and life, an 
environment of mysticism. But 
the want was soon supplied, for 
so prosaic a religion was irre- 
concilable with the traditions 
and characteristics of the 
nature of the Arabs. One 
of the first examples was the 
invention of the baraka—or 
holy birthright pertaining to 
the descendants of the Prophet 
—which helped not a little to 
cause the first great split in the 
religion—the separation of the 
Sunnis and Sheiyas. By the 
close of the second century A.H. 
the traditions of Pantheism and 
the learning of India and Greece, 
had so far permeated the Mo- 
hammedan schools that there 
arose an old cult under a new 
name—Sufism—the traces of 
which exist to-day in every one 
of the sects and confraternities 
of North Africa. 

More than the briefest idea of 
the doctrine of Sufism is im- 
possible here, but brief as it 18 
it will be sufficient to show how 
entirely it stands apart from 
any of the recognised orthodox 
doctrines of Islam. 

To the Sufi the world is an 
illusion. It is merely a collec- 
tion and massing together of 
the shapes and forms of things 
which have no real existence, 
being but the lights and shades 
of the reflection of the “essence 
of the deity. Given this thesis, 
the Sufi considers that the 
highest ideal of life, and its 
ultimate aim, is the merging of 
all individuality in this vague 
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“essence” of the deity. It can 
well be imagined how a doctrine 
of such a character can be mis- 
understood and misconstrued 
amongst an ignorant people, 
and to-day, in the place of a pure 
Sufism, with its seeking after 
ideals, we find a number of 
sects, one and all founded on 
Sufism, but most erring far 
from its primitive aim. Yet the 
very incomprehensibleness of 
those doctrines to the larger 
part of the people who have 
adopted them has given an 
enormous impetus to the success 
of the confraternities. The real 
philosophy has been lost, and 
its place has been taken by a 
belief, the more attractive in 
that it is inexplicable, that the 
repetition of certain prayers and 
extracts from the Koran has 
mystical powers tending to ac- 
complish the aim in view—the 
effacement of the individuality. 
It is curious that no cabalistic 
forms are used in these dikr or 
formule, and that even to the 
most strict Moslem it would be 
difficult to find fault with the 
outward and visible form of the 
tenets of the confraternities. 
Yet though in North Africa the 
greater part of the population 


adhere to the orthodox Maleki - 


school of Islam, these sects are 
80 impregnated with Sufism, 
and even with Neo-Platonism, 
as to be, one and all, completely 
unorthodox. 

_ These confraternities existed 
in North Africa long before the 
French conquests; but in a 
Mohammedan country, gov- 
erned by Mohammedans, as in 
Morocco to-day, and, to some 
extent, in Tripoli, they were 
almost entirely religious, and 
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politics entered very slightly 
into their dealings. The Sher- 
eefian families still formed the 
courts of appeal for the native, 
who felt far less called upon to 
protect his interests, both 
spiritual and temporal, by join- 
ing one of these brotherhoods, 
than is now the case. But to- 
day he is left without _ his 
spiritual support. His inter- 
mediaries with heaven have 
disappeared, and he is like a 
child lost in the desert. 

The propagandists saw their 
opportunity, and as the great 
families disappeared, they sowed 
their seed, preaching a pure 
Islam, at the same time draw- 
ing the population together into 
secretly united bands, which, 
under the cloak of innocuous 
religion, have become hotbeds 
of sedition and anti-European 
intrigue. 

In order to realise the im- 
portance of these sects a few 
words are necessary as to their 
organisation, for they owe their 
strength principally to the 
system by which the various 
centres are kept in touch with 
one another, and obedience to 
supreme orders guaranteed. 

Each confraternity has its 
central zaowia or sanctuary— 
where either the chief of the 
sect resides or the founder is 
buried. From this centre their 
policy is promulgated, and by 
means of subordinate zaowias— 
each under the charge of a 
spiritual “ Sheikh ” or “ Mokad- 
dem”’—orders are passed on to 
the devotees. The larger zaouzas 
consist usually of a group of 
buildings containing a mosque 
and quarters for the reception 
and entertaining of pilgrims, 
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and the education of the tolba, 
all of whom are kept sup- 
plied with food from the funds 
at the disposal of the local 
officials. It is at these zaouias 
that the initiation of devotees 
takes place, and that the fol- 
lowers of each sect gather to- 
gether from time to time for 
religious intercourse and ser- 
vices. Scarcely a town exists 
in North Africa that does not 
possess the zaouzas of at least 
half-a-dozen sects. All over 
the country districts, too, they 
are found, often consisting of 
only a thatched hut in the 
vicinity of some _ reverenced 
tomb, but none the less a 
spot of concentration for the 
devotees, and the object of 


many a long and weary pil- 
grimage. 

To so great an extent have 
these sects spread their ramifi- 


cations that the cult of Abdul 
Kader Jilani, whose tomb and 
principal zaouia are in Baghdad, 
possesses minor sanctuaries from 
the banks of the Ganges to the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, from 
the towns of northern Turkey 
and Central Asia to Zanzibar 
and Timbuctu. In North Africa 
alone the initiated members of 
the sect certainly number 
60,000 souls, and probably 
many more. Still more numer- 
ous, especially in North-West 
Africa, are the followers of the 
Taibia sect, the actual head of 
which is Mulai el Arbi Ibn 
Abdesalam, the Shereef of 
* Wazan. In Algeria alone the 
sum of the followers of the 
“ Dar Dahmana”—as the cult 
is called—reaches some 25,000, 
and in Morocco they are equally 
strong. Their influence, how- 
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ever, extends very little to the 
east of Tunis. 

It is not necessary that the 
“sheikhs” of the sects, or 
even the founder, should be 
descendants of the Prophet, 
though such is often the case. 
In some sects the choice of 
the supreme chief is elective, 
in some it is hereditary, as in 
the Wazan family. In others, 
again, it is neither elective 
nor hereditary, it being left to 
divine agency to disclose who 
the heaven-appointed sheikh 
may be. In this latter case, on 
the death of a sheikh, no move 
is made to name or discover his 
successor. In due time it “be- 
comes known” that a certain 
devotee at a certain spot is the 
new chief, and he is at once ac- 
cepted as the spiritual leader. 
He need perform no miracle ; he 
need possess no mark or sign to 
disclose his calling ; he may be, 
and generally is, of extreme 
poverty, and it is not necessary 
that he should have any per- 
sonal qualifications, either religi- 
ous or otherwise. There can 
be little doubt that this curious 
system of obtaining their religi- 
ous sheikhs is but an example 
of the secrecy with which their 
plans are made and carried out, 
and that the man is really 
chosen by a secret council with- 
out even the knowledge of the 
individual himself. Word 38 
secretly sent to the heads of the 
various minor zaouias that upon 
a certain day it should be an 
nounced to the faithful that 4 
new sheikh has appeared at 
such and such a spot. So 
obedient are those responsible 
for these orders, that not 4 
word leaks out before the stated 
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date. The frequenters of zaouias 
hundreds of miles apart obtain 
the information upon the same 
day, and the credulous people 
consider it a revelation from 
God. Even the chosen sheikh 
only learns of his promotion at 
the same time as it is known 
at the other extremity of the 
country. The Derkaoua are the 
principal confraternity who fol- 
low this course. 

In the hands of the supreme 
chief lies the election of the 
minor sheikhs, who in turn 
have certain limited powers in 
nominating the “ Mokaddems,” 
or lesser officials, all of whom 
are usually permitted to perform 
the rites of the initiation of 
devotees, and all are agents 
for the collection of funds. 

The general and public tenets 
of the sects are good enough. 
Chastity, patience, poverty, 


obedience, and prayer are the 
principal teachings, though the 
derowich, who abandons the 
world, and the khoddam, who 
is merely an adherent, follow 


different 
conduct. 

The importance to Europe of 
these North African sects de- 
pends entirely upon the polit- 


rules of life and 


ical influence that they are- 


able to exert. When left to 
themselves, as in Morocco, they 
Consist of little more than re- 
igious institutions and brother- 
hoods, of which the concealed 
energies have not been called 
forth by circumstances. It is 
only where they come more 
directly in contact with Euro- 
peans and European influences 
that their essentially religious 
features become impregnated 
with anti-Christian policy. Yet 
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even there the large proportion 
of the devotees will truthfully 
say that they know no other 
purpose than their own salva- 
tion, forgetting that, if com- 
manded by their superiors, they 
would only too readily add to 
this hope of salvation by deeds 
of violence. A jehad, or holy 
war, preached by the united 
sects of North Africa would be 
disastrous indeed. 

It has always been the want 
of cohesion that has prevented 
the natives of North Africa 
from uniting in any great act 
or deed. The race-hatred be- 
tween Berber and Arab burns 
fiercely as ever; and a like dis- 
trust is found to exist in a 
minor degree between tribe and 
tribe. This want of cohesion 
seems to be characteristic of 
the Arab race, and to such 
an extent is it found amongst 
their religious sects that it de- 
tracts from the danger that 
would be threatened were the 
confraternities to unite. Jeal- 
ousy of each other’s successes 
and wealth enters largely into 
the everyday life of the sect- 
arians, and renders common 
action extremely improbable. 

Happily for England, it is 
in Lower Egypt that the con- 
fraternities, although strongly 
represented, have least power. 
It is difficult to gauge their 
exact influence, but it can be 
stated with certainty that they 
are less powerful than they 
were a few centuries ago, 
whereas in Tunis and Algeria 
the exact contrary is the case. 
This is probably owing a good 
deal to the fact that the popu- 
lation of Lower Egypt is an 
unimaginative one, and more 
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especially an agricultural one. 
The vast resources of the soil 
give occupation to almost all 
the male population, and occu- 
pation is the enemy of fanati- 
cism. Every man holds his 
stake, little or big, in the 
country, and is not inclined to 
lose it for anidea. The history 
of the people of Egypt from 
the earliest times has been one 
of oppression, and though 
Arabi Pasha succeeded in in- 
stilling some spirit of rebellion, 
the end was as it has ever been, 
and the Egyptian lost the day. 
He is not a pure Arab, and in 
him the strongest character- 
istics of the Arab race are absent. 
He takes his religion calmly, 
and allows himself only a few 
occasions in the year when he 
exceeds the bounds of everyday 
behaviour. He has his dervishes 
and his khouan, but both show 


little of the wild spirit of inde- 
pendence and fanaticism ex- 
hibited by their co-religionists 


of North-West Africa. The 
Christian can stand in the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali in 
the citadel at Cairo on a holy 
feast-day, and watch the savage 
movements and the haggard 
faces of half-a-dozen sects of 
dervishes. In Meknas, in Mo- 
rocco, woe betide the European 
who ventures into the streets 
on a day of a gathering of the 
Aissawa! At the great feast 
of Lower Egypt—a survival of 
the rites of ancient times adap- 
ted to Mohammedan ideas — 
a Christian can stroll about 
amongst the booths and shows 
of Tanta, and even enter the 
tomb of Sheikh el-Beidawi him- 
self, without fear of molesta- 
tion. In Morocco the country 
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for many miles round the tomb 
of Mulai Abdesalam in Beni 
Arros, within a day’s ride of 
Tangier, is forbidden ground to 
the “infidel.” 

To what extent the Egyp- 
tian Government is cultivating 
a good understanding with 
these sects it is difficult to de- 
termine, but there is no doubt 
that there exist cordial relations 
between the authorities and one 
or two of the more important 
confraternities, more especially 
the “Badria.” Certain it is 
that there is little or no active 
antagonism toward the existing 
Government on the part of the 
members of the brotherhoods. 
Although in Lower Egypt 
there is practical immunity 
from the dangers of the re 
ligious sects, the same, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be said of 
Upper Egypt. In the place 
of the unimaginative “fellah” 
the population consists of 4 
race of men full of devotion 
for their religion, and of a 
temperament easily worked 
upon and influenced by the 
subtle insinuations of religious 
emissaries. It is there that 
the greatest care is necessary 
to avoid explosions of religious 
fanaticism. The able staff of 
men now engaged upon the 
organisation of the Sudan can 
be trusted to be on their guard. 
The fact that Sir Reginald 
Wingate is personally super 
vising the work relieves Eng- 
land of great anxiety, for he 
has shown in all his dealings 
with the native population 
from the day he arrived ™ 
Egypt the greatest tact and 
knowledge. The Egyptian 
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example of what such depart- 
ments should be—is of his 
creation. 

How susceptible are the 
natives of Upper Egypt to 
such influences, and to what 
extent their fanaticism will 
reach, is well illustrated by the 
period of Mahdism through 
which that country has so 
lately passed. In spite of the 
havoc played by the Mahdi 
and his Khalifa, in spite of the 
ruin brought upon the whole 
country, the superstitious 
natives refused for long to 
believe that the new prophet 
was not the promised Mahdi, 
who had come to restore Islam 
and conquer the world. It 
was merely the outburst of 
the pent-up religious feelings 
of the people, worked upon by 
a clever and unscrupulous pre- 
tender. This obstacle to pro- 
gress and the wellbeing of the 
people has happily been re- 
moved, but some compensating 
influence must take its place. 
To what extent the education 
of the sons of the sheikhs will 
counteract fanaticism it is im- 
possible at present to state, but 
the fact that such education 
will not be allowed even to the 
slightest degree to interfere 
with the belief and practice of 
their religion will go far in its 
favour. It will be some years, 
however, before the good influ- 
ence of this policy is generally 
appreciated, and meanwhile the 
teligious factor that has been 
removed by the destruction of 
Mahdism will be replaced from 
Some other source. With this 
idea in aim, the Sudan will be 
overrun with the emissaries of 
the larger confraternities, and 
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it is these that the Government 
must watch most carefuily. At 
present the sects that appear 
to be making the most headway 
are the Senussia and the Kad- 
ria. In the former we have a 
great pending question in North 
Africa, though the writer has 
no hesitation in stating—and 
his inquiries have extended over 
several years, and been made 
in Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Al- 
geria, and Morocco—that the 
actual force and power of the 
Senussi’s sect has been grossly 
exaggerated. It should be the 
object of the Sudan Govern- 
ment, by a skilful policy, such 
as the French are beginning to 
introduce, especially in Western 
Algeria, so to bring about a 
balance of power and influence 
between the sects as to render 
one and all practically in- 
nocuous, It is essentially an 
oriental policy. It is the policy 
by which the Sultan of Morocco 
defends himself from his own 
tribes and from the European 
Powers— the policy of the 
balance of jealousies. 

The most celebrated at the 
present moment, although the 
most modern, of all the sects of 
North Africa, is that of the 
Sid Mohammed 
ibn Ali es-Senussi, the founder 
of the sect, was a native of 
Mostaganem in Algeria, where 
he was born in 1791-92. He 
travelled much, and spent some 
years of study at the Kairuin 
mosque at Fez. It was there, 
no doubt, that he obtained the 
puritanical ideas that play so 
important a part in his doc- 
trine. The Maleki school, still 
found in its strictest form in 
the universities of M-rocco, 
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could not fail to have impressed 
the scholar ; while his journeys 
to the East, and more especia:ly 
his sojourn in Cairo—where he 
was accused of unorthodoxy by 
the Sheikh el-Islam—and in 
Mecca, brought him in touch 
with the Sufis. There seems 
to have been present in his orig- 
inal idea, and it is equally ap- 
parent to-day in the teaching 
of his successor, a great desire 
to unite the various sects into 
one powerful pan-Islamic con- 
fraternity, with the ultimate 
aim, far more religious than 
political, of the reconstruction 
of the Imamat and the purifi- 
cation of the Mohammedan 
faith. Whether the elder Sen- 
ussi ever realised what a vast 
political force the success of his 
scheme would place in his hands 
seems very doubtful, and care- 
ful study inclines the writer to 
vindicate both the founder of 
the sect and his son and suc- 
cessor, the present Sheikh el- 
Mahdi, from any attempt to 
aspire to political or temporal 
power. The simple lives lived 
by both the Senussis, the in- 
tense religious fervour of father 
and son, point to the absolutely 
genuinely religious object in 
view. Had either of them 
striven for temporal power 
he could easily have achieved 
it; but such is not the case. 
The Sheikh Senussi, whether 
at Djar’bub, at Kufra, or at 
Gouro, has resided, and resides 
to-day, in an odour of sanctity 
in his zaowia, scarcely ever 
visible even to his most 
trusted followers, surrounded 
by spiritual mysticism, and 
living more the life of a her- 
mit than that of perhaps the 
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most influential personage in 
North Africa. 

The original zaouwia of the 
sect was founded at Beida in 
Tripoli in 1843, and here the 
doctrine was first taught to the 
North Africans. Thence the 
Senussi moved to Djar’bub 
near the Egyptian frontier of 
Tripoli, some two days’ jour- 
ney from Siwah. It was at 
Djar’bub that the elder Senussi 
died and was buried in 1859, 
Sheikh el-Mahdi, his son, con- 
tinued to reside at this oasis 
for some time, but the prox- 
imity of Turkish garrisons at 
Benghazi and Tripoli, and of 
the Egyptian frontier, persuad- 
ed him to move southwards, 
and he took up his residence 
first in the Kufra oasis, and 
then at Gouro, to the north 
of the province of Wadai. 
The success of a doctrine 
which contained the principles 
of ten important sects, and 
which could be adopted by all 
of them without upsetting 
their existing religious ideas, 
was soon assured, and through- 
out all Tripoli, and away to 
the confines of the Sudan and 
Morocco, zaouias arose. 

It is a curious fact that the 
Arab mind has seldom been 
deeply stirred by the extrava- 
gances of religion. The great 
movements have been with few 
exceptions puritanical and self- 
denying; and so it is with 
Senussism. Like the cult of 
the Wahabis, it deducts from, 
rather than adds to, the status 
of religion, but unlike Wahabism 
it leaves to the native some 0 
the traditions of his people, 
notably the reverence for, 4? 
pilgrimages to, the tombs ° 
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saints. Dancing, music, smok- 
ing, and coffee are strictly for- 
bidden, as being contrary to 
the spirit if not to the 
letter of the Koran. In con- 
tradiction to this strict en- 
forcement of orthodoxy, mystic 
ideas of Sufism are not want- 
ing. Yet the Senussi allows 
his followers no direct doctrine 
of mysticism. He preaches 
repentance and abstention ; the 
mysticism he keeps for himself. 
It is he only who has reached 
the stage, through the perfec- 
tion of knowledge, in which he 
can dictate to his people, and 
he holds out no hope, no matter 
how pure the life may be, of 
any other mortal reaching a 
parallel perfection. While he 
is reported to perform miracles 
there is no evidence that he 
lays credit to such powers, nor 
that he has ever claimed to be 
the promised Mahdi. The 
stories current, more in the 
magazines and newspapers of 
Europe than in North Africa, 
that the Senussi has collected 
enormous stores of arms and 
ammunition, can be dismissed 
a8 fables. He possesses no 
army, scarcely a retinue. His 
sole force and power is his own 
prestige, and the missionary 
enterprise of his devotees, who 
carry his reputation all over 
North Africa. His name is 
known and honoured by mil- 
lions, but these millions are scat- 
tered over thousands of oases 
and separated by thousands of 
miles. The Berber and the 
Arab, deadly enemies of each 
other, each reverence him, but 
the idea of a vast united move- 
Ment is preposterous. Religion 
may be able to do much t® heal 
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open wounds, but the hatred 
and jealousy of the two rival 
native races of North Africa 
are incurable. 

The dweller in the oasis, 
whether Arab or Berber, is 
ever shy of leaving it. His 
supposed love of wandering is 
mythical, for the inhabitant of 
the desert is of all men in the 
world the most attached to his 
native soil. His cultivated 
patch of fertile oasis, with its 
few villages, is bounded by the 
wildest deserts of sand, which, 
until he is driven out by the 
fact that the produce of the 
oasis is not sufficient to main- 
tain more than a_ certain 
number of lives, he never dares 
to pass. Even the caravan- 
men of the desert are seldom 
from the oases, but usually from 
the fertile districts or the towns. 
That the Senussi could raise an 
effective army of these people 
is impossible. Experience has 
taught them that to go out from 
their homes in the hopes of a 
successful jehad—holy war—is 
a fatal policy, for it leaves their 
women and their cattle an easy 
prey to the next tribe, or to 
any band of marauders who 
may chance to seize the op- 
portunity to loot the village. 

But there is a vast district 
where the influence of the 
Senussi may eventually build 
him up an empire—in Northern 
Central Africa ; for none knows 
better than he that any at- 
tempt to drive the English 
from Egypt or the French 
from Tunis and Algeria must 
surely fail, and that his bar- 
barous hordes of ill- armed 
devotees, even could he raise an 
army, would be no match for 
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the “infidel.” Granted that he 
could collect such a host of 
men, how could he move it 
across a thousand miles of 
desert, in which the few oases 
that exist are scarcely capable 
of maintaining the lives of 
their scant populations, much 
less supply provisions and fodder 
for so great an influx. With 
even the most modern systems of 
transport and commissariat it 
would be a work of the great- 
est difficulty to move an army 
across the Sahara. The water 
of the wells would run dry 
before a hundredth part of the 
men and beasts had quenched 
their thirst. It is to the south 
that Senussi’s possibilities lie, 
in the great northern districts 
of Central Equatorial Africa, 
extending from Bahr el Ghazal 
to Lake Chad. They are 
regions rich in food, and in- 
habited by races which have 
been ever ready to accept the 
teaching of Islam, and ever 
liable to suffer oppression at the 
hands of those who taught it. 
Amongst them Senussism has 
already made very considerable 
strides, and it is possible that 
the renewed resistance which 
the French have been experienc- 
ing in the west of these districts 
may be due to Senussi influence. 
It is a religious movement 
which may eventually threaten 
the Egyptian Sudan from the 
west, a movement against which 
the Government must be pre- 
pared some day, either by local 
diplomacy or by force, to make 
a stand. But it is the French 
Sudan and the northern limits 
of the Congo Free State that 
would suffer more directly, 
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though a vast Senussi empire on 
such a powerful spiritual basis 
would certainly threaten all the 
Powers who own territory and 
have interests in those regions, 
It is a curious fact that no reli- 
able evidence has ever been pro- 
duced to prove that the Senussi 
doctrine is in any especial form 
outwardly antagonistic to 
Christians, and there have been 
several examples of courtesy, 
and even kindness and_hospi- 
tality, shown to them by the 
officials of the zaouwias of the 
sect. Even amongst the mass 
of documents and letters which 
have from time to time fallen 
into the hands of the French 
Intelligence Department in 
Algeria, nothing has ever been 
discovered inciting the de- 
votee to anti-Christian policy, 
much less to anti-Christian 
action. 

By the Turks the Senussis 
are much respected, and the 
country round Benghazi and 
Tripoli has become far more 
safe than was the case before 
the zaouias were founded. A 
caravan under Senussi guid- 
ance can travel the Eastern 
Sahara from end to end with- 
out fear of molestation or an- 
noyance. What Turkish arms 
failed to accomplish the reputa- 
tion of a spiritual chief has 
brought about. 

While the cult has carried 
everything before it in the 
province of Benghazi, and to 
a less extent in Tripoli, 1s 
success has been less mark 
farther west. In Tunis, for 
example, it has taken little 
hold. In Southern Algeria, 48 
far as the oases of Twat, tt 
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exerts some authority, though 
the French estimate the total 
number of followers in all 
Algeria at only 1200. In 
Morocco, already filled with a 
plethora of sects, its progress 
has been almost nil, and, with 
the exception of one at Fez 
and in a few desert oases, no 
zaouias exist. That founded 
in the Marakesh has lately 
been closed for want of funds. 

The system by which the 
French Government has been 
able to check the undue spread 
of Senussi influence in the 
North-west Sahara—a district 
they are desirous of opening 
up at the present time — is 
what has been already de- 
scribed as the policy of the 
balance of jealousies: that is 
to say, as the Senussis gradu- 
ally increased their influence 
in these districts, the French 
encouraged the rival sects, 
more especially that of the 
“Taibia,” or followers of the 
Shereefs of Wazan, the chief 
of whom, Mulai el Arbi, al- 
though living at Wazan in 
Moorish territory, is a French 
subject. Nor has France failed 
to give support from time to 
time to the Derkaoua, which 
in that district forms the 
largest and most important 
of the local confraternities. 
The principal desert oasis of 
this sect is at Medaghra, not 
far from Tafilet, and within 
reach of indirect French in- 
fluence, 

Itisa policy at once success- 
ful and worthy of every com- 
mendation, for there is little 
doubt that through its agency 
much loss of life and destruc- 
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tion of property is avoided. 
It has checkmated Senussism 
in a part of North Africa 
where the nature of the tribes 
and their environment render 
them particularly susceptible 
to religious influences. Of no 
political importance, though 
curious enough to be recorded 
here, is the dikr, or initiation 
formula of the Senussi sect. 
The words are simple and 
strictly orthodox, and the only 
trace of Sufi influence is in 
the number of times which 
each sentence has to be re- 
peated. These numbers pos- 
sess curious hidden meanings, 
known only by the sheikh 
Senussi himself. It is suffi- 
cient for his followers that 
they practise obedience. For 
them the mystery can never be 
unlocked; the master alone 
holds the key. The dikr is 
as follows. The devotee must 
repeat— 

(i) 40 times—“ Bless me, O 
Lord, in the hour of death 
and in the trials after 
death.” 

(ii) 100 times—“I have re- 
course to the pardon of 
God.” 

(iii) 100 times—‘“ There is no 
God but God.” 

(iv) 100 times—“O God, be- 
stow Thy pardon upon our 
lord the illustrious Prophet, 
and upon his family and 
upon his companions, and 
grant them peace.” 

There remains still one other 
prayer—the following—which 
must only be repeated in per- 
fect privacy, and the secret of 
which must be most strictly 
guarded: “There is no God but 
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God. In every manner may 
God bestow His blessings 
upon our lord Mohammed, to 
a number of times as impos- 
sible to count as the immen- 
sity of heaven is immeasur- 
able.” 

It is unnecessary here to refer 
particularly to any other of the 
sects and cults, of which there 
are an almost endless number. 
Their origins and their tenets 
are to the uninitiated much 
alike, though the little differ- 
ences in the formule, or in the 
position taken by the devotee 
at prayer, may appear to the 
simple and devout follower 
matters of vital importance. 
To so large an extent do the 
Moslems struggle over the 
splitting of a hair that one of 
the sects is divided into two dis- 
tinct bodies on the question of 
whether the rosary should be 
carried in the hand or worn 
round the neck —and each 
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section looks upon the other 
as hopelessly unorthodox. 

In conclusion, the writer’s 
purpose in calling attention to 
the numbers and influence of 
these sects is not from a desire 
to alarm; but at the same 
time it should be borne in 
mind that the danger does 
exist. That there has been 
lately the least sign of out- 
break, or of increased religious 
fanaticism, is as incorrect as are 
the alarmist reports regarding 
the Senussi’s power and ultim- 
ate aims. It is probable, in- 
deed, that a crisis may never 
arise; but this result is more 
likely to be assured by care- 
fully watching the situation 
than by neglecting to do s0, 
and it is the duty of France 
and England to unite in 
guarding their North African 
interests from what may be- 
come some day the common 
enemy of both nations. 
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APPRECIATION. 


THE cruel murder of William 
McKinley reminds us that An- 
archy is still a living and a 
working terror. Not only was 
it cruel—it was purposeless, 
even for an anarchistic outrage. 
The President of the United 
States represents neither priv- 
ilege nor tyranny. He is not 
a ruler whose indolence the 
people is asked to support by 
unequal taxes; he is not the 
member of a sheltered family, 
which claims a high office by 
virtue of exalted birth. He is 
but a citizen, like the rest, and, 
as the world knows, the door 
of the White House stands open 
to all comers. Moreover there’ 
is no American so poor but he 
may arrive at the President’s 
throne, upon which none ever 
sits without discovering that he 
is the servant, not the master, 
of the people. Nor is there any 
episode in McKinley’s career 
which should condone or ex- 
plain an act of vengeance. 
Throughout his double term of 
office he has served his country 
by faithfully representing the 
majority. His policy of pro- 
tection was popular, because it 
made America instantly pros- 
perous. The war with Spain 
was not a war of his devising ; 
had he been free to follow his 
own discretion he would have 


ensured peace by diplomacy or 
by gold. He was incapable of 
echoing such cries as “Re- 
member the Maine!” or of ap- 
pealing to the quickly roused 
hysteria of his countrymen. 
But no sooner was war in- 
evitable than he assured its 
vigorous conduct, and so car- 
ried out with energy and effec- 
tiveness the will of the people. 
Nor was he following a personal 
inclination when he committed 
America to a policy of imper- 
ialism. The expansion which 
has followed the war with 
Spain does but express the 
natural desire of a free and 
prosperous nation for an empire 
beyond its own borders. In 
brief, William McKinley ac- 
complished nothing in his years 
of office which was not con- 
sonant with the wishes of the 
majority. He had so little of 
the dictator in his nature 
that he did not disdain to use 
the machinery of wards and 
bosses by which the politics of 
America are administered. And 
if his methods of government 
violated no popular principle, 
his career should have endeared 
him to all citizens of the States. 
For if he could not boast, like 
Garfield, a passage “from log- 
cabin to White House,” he was 
not aided in his progress by any 
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advantages of birth or posi- 
tion. A post-office clerk when 
the war broke out, he volun- 
teered for service, was a cap- 
tain at twenty-one, and retired 
a major honourably distin- 
guished by Abraham Lincoln. 
A few years of the law gave 
him a competence, and from 
the age of twenty-eight he pur- 
sued the profession of politics 
with single-minded energy. Of 
course it would be unkind, as 
well as unjust, to compare him 
with the heroic Presidents, 
Washington and Lincoln. He 
was never called upon to per- 
form such feats as theirs. But 
whatever duty fell to him he 
accomplished with dignified 
simplicity. In the eyes of 
Europe he was the worthy rep- 
resentative of a great country. 
In the eyes of America he was 
a faithful unselfish champion 
of national interests. So scru- 
pulous was he of his honour 
that he avoided the merest sus- 
picion of speculation, and though 
he was thought by many to be 
unduly kind to trusts, he has 
died a poor man. His modest 
will, in truth, is an eloquent 
testimony to his upright con- 
duct of affairs. Though he has 
enjoyed for many years the 
highest dignities of state, he 
leaves but a few thousands of 
pounds to his widow; and he 
has practised this splendid self- 
denial in a country which not 
only worships the millionaire, 
but which finds Boss Croker 
an indispensable instrument of 
government. 

If, then, we attempt to ex- 
plain the murder of President 
McKinley by his actions, we 
involve ourselves in an impene- 
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trable mystery. Nobody can 
pretend for an instant that this 
wise, simple, honourable, and 
modest citizen was a proper 
target for the assassin’s bullet. 
Yet no sooner was the news 
of the cowardly outrage re- 
ceived, than the Radical papers 
began with one accord to make 
excuses for the miscreant. The 
best method of abolishing An- 
archy, said they, with a veiled 
satisfaction in the death of a 
statesman, is to abolish its 
cause. And straightway they 
fell upon the usual common- 
places of their sect, higher 
wages and less work for the 
unskilled, the pampering of the 
lazy, and the instant ruin of 
those who dare to be industri- 
ous and useful citizens. But the 
Radicals talk idly when they 
declare that Anarchy is the 
effect of so obvious a cause as 
hunger or political discontent. 
President McKinley died not 
because he represented bad 
government, nor even because 
he represented government at 
all. He died because he 
seemed a conspicuous citizen to 
the weak-brained, uncontrolled 
scoundrel who slew him. But 
we shall never find a proper 
remedy for Anarchism until we 
understand what an Anarchist 
is, and what he wants. He is 
an indolent monster, diseased 
with vanity, whose first and 
last desire is advertisement. 
He has no practical aim, n0 
definite ambition. He knows 
that when he has slain one 
ruler, good or bad, another will 
arise; he knows also that 80 
long as he and his friends live 
policemen will be a patent 
necessity. He knows all this, 
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or he would know it, if thirst 
for publicity had left any space 
for knowledge in his narrow 
brain. It is not wrong that 
goads him to revenge, for he is 
as often as not well supplied 
with the things which make 
life pleasant, and the money 
which shall purchase the in- 
struments of his crime are 
seldom lacking to him. He 
travels at will from one end 
of the earth to the other, 
generally accompanied by a 
mistress, and when he has 
driven home his dagger, thrown 
his bomb, or pulled the trigger 
of his pistol, he is aureoled 
with glory, in whose reflected 
light his companions proudly 
bask. 

He is, moreover, gregarious: 
he loves clubs, associations, and 
strange brotherhoods. Pass- 


words and secret signs appeal 


to that love of mystery in him 
which always afflicts the feeble- 
minded. When he visits a 
foreign city, he is consigned to 
some comrade or another with 
whom he may exchange those 
platitudes of murder and senti- 
ment upon which his intellect 
is fed; and thus it is that he 
gives us a hold upon him. His 
vanity will seldom let him 
“work” alone, and nothing 
absolutely ensures secrecy save 
solitude. Indeed, no sooner has 
he entered a club than he is a 
marked man, and, if our laws 
permitted us, we could very 
soon render him incapable of 
harm. 

But unhappily the law is on 
the side of the Anarchist. By 
the wildest irony the contemner 
of all constitutions is protected 
in his murderous contempt by 
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the most enlightened constitu- 
tions of the world. For the 
Anarchist’s peculiar benefit a 
monstrous contradictory con- 
trivance is tolerated, called 
“political crime.” The Anar- 
chist did not invent it; it may 
trace its origin to the cult 
(once popular) of abstract free- 
dom. No man, it was proudly 
said, shall suffer for his opin- 
ions, and indeed the principle 
was sound enough with a limi- 
tation. There is no reason why 
any one should be punished 
for holding opinions which do 
not conflict with the common 
law of his land. But no man 
should be permitted to express 
an opinion in favour of plunder 
or assassination. Directly an 
agitator exhorts to unlawful 
action, he loses all touch with 
politics and becomes a sordid 
criminal. No sooner does a 
demagogue, proud in his opin- 
ion, advocate a breach of the 
law, than he puts himself 
upon a level with the house- 
breaker’s accessory. In brief, 
there is no such thing as 
“political crime,” of which 
the very name is hypocritical. 
On the one hand there is 
obedience to the law, on the 
other there is lawlessness; and 
the understanding of this prin- 
ciple is the first step in the 
suppression of Anarchy. 

And even if “ political crime ” 
were not a palpable contradic- 
tion, it ought to be punished far 
more heavily than any other; 
for punishment should be ap- 
portioned according to temp- 
tation and to the ease where- 
with the crime is committed. 
Forgery is heavily punished, 
because it is not beyond the 
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reach of any man who can 
hold a pen; and though hunger 
is no excuse for theft, it is, at 
any rate, an obvious tempta- 
tion. Now, if we apply this 
principle to what is absurdly 
called “political crime,” we see 
at once that a miscreant who 
murders with no better excuse 
than a political opinion should 
expect no mercy, and that the 
ease wherewith the life of king 
or president may be attempted 
should ensure a special penalty 
even for failure. 

But the Anarchist, taking 
shelter behind the empty phrase 
“political crime,” enjoys a 
licence which is granted to no 
other criminal. He may adver- 
tise his intentions; he may 
publicly incite his followers. 
If two ruffians are overheard 
planning the murder of Bill 
Smith, they may be summarily 
arrested. If a burglar be found 
with the implements of his 
trade upon him, he is already 
a malefactor. But there are 
still countries where an Anar- 
chist may publish open incite- 
ments to murder in his journals 
and escape the smallest censure. 
The head of a State, indeed, 
whose life is more valuable than 
the life of Bill Smith, has asked 
in vain for the common protec- 
tion. In the past England has 
been a conspicuous offender. 
We have boasted with a sort 
of cant that London is free 
to all policies, that deposed 
monarchs or escaped king- 
slayers find equal asylum in 
our midst. However, the harm 
we have done in the past by 
our ill-judged devotion to a 
philosophic principle is partly 
condoned by the very efficient 


watch we now keep upon the 
apostles of Anarchy. That our 
method is the best we would 
not assert; but until sterner 
measures are taken Inspector 
Melville’s device is not to be 
despised. True, the Anarchists 
are allowed the freedom of 
Soho, but it is a freedom 
sternly tempered by the know- 
ledge and control of Inspector 
Melville. The Anarchists fre- 
quent their cafés and attend 
their clubs, under the wise 
restriction that all they say is 
known to a vigilant police. 
With the worst intention in 
the world, they can do noth- 
ing, for once they move they 
are checked on the threshold 
of action, and then a prison 
receives them. Often, indeed, 
the police is their only friend, 
and not many years since two 
noble specimens — America’s 
gift to England—were forced 
to demand of the detective who 
watched them that he should 
write their letters and an- 
nounce their return. But the 
fly is not always safe, even in 
the spider’s web ; and we would 
sleep more easily if we knew 
that dangerous Anarchists were 
shut behind a firmer barrier than 
the vigilance of the police. 
Moreover, it is idle for Eng- 
land to watch, if other coun- 
tries are guilty of carelessness. 
When the imbecile Sipido shot 
at the Prince of Wales, Belgium 
set an example of levity which 
was a patent encouragement 
to all Anarchists. Nor is Eng- 
land likely to forget it. But 
America, herself so sternly 
tried, has long been the worst 
offender. The ideal of free 
dom and brotherhood which 1n- 
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duced her to harbour Fenians 
has been shamefully turned 
against her; yet it should be 
remembered that she was not 
the first to suffer. The 
wretched Bresci, who mur- 
dered the King of Italy, 
received his education in New 
Jersey. It was New Jersey, 
also, which defended his action, 
and held it up for emulation to 
his comrades and compatriots. 
But America left the conspira- 
tors of Paterson free and at 
large; and probably her laws 
will prevent her from punishing 
Miss Goldman, whose speeches 
seem to have armed the miser- 
able Czolgosz. Two days after 
McKinley was shot, a well- 
known Anarchist left New 
Hampshire, if Reuter may be 
believed, with the avowed in- 
tention of shooting Mr Roose- 
velt. Yet he could not be 
arrested, and the police had 
done its duty when it had 
warned New York of his 
approach. In brief, no ruler 
can be safe until the ancient 
superstition of “political crime”’ 
be swept away. 


And while McKinley has 
been assassinated, the Czar of 


Russia has visited France, a- 


close prisoner guarded by forty 
thousand men. He was seen 
by few except soldiers, and 
though a love of symbolism 
may be satisfied by a dim con- 
sciousness that the Czar is there, 
the perilous expedition reduces 
toan absurdity the position of 
kings. Of what use is empire 
if it delivers him who wields it 
bound hand and foot to his 
Jailers? Are loyal citizens so 
feeble that their wishes are 


always to be thwarted by an 
active minority? We do not 
believe they are, and surely the 
kingdoms of the earth need not 
surrender to knife and _ pistol 
without a struggle. Much may 
be done by concerted action, 
and if all nations persisted in 
moving Anarchists on, the dan- 
ger would be sensibly lessened. 
When a riot is feared in the 
streets, the hopes of the rioters 
are easily foiled by a simple 
expedient. Nobody is permitted 
to stand still, and the collection 
of a crowd is thus impossible. 
Let us apply this sound prin- 
ciple to Anarchists. The most 
of them are known to the police. 
Let them be driven from their 
homes; let them be forbidden 
to meet; and when they have 
found another domicile, let them 
be sent adrift again, until they 
renounce their superstition and 
take refuge in work. Murder 
being their game, it should be 
a sin to harbour them, as it is 
a sin to harbour the criminal 
who from greed or passion hopes 
to kill a helpless victim. No 
mercy should be shown them 
who show none to others, and 
not one single country — no 
Belgium nor Switzerland— 
should be allowed by the Powers 
to offer them protection. If 
this step were taken, we should 
hear little more of Anarchy, for 
the laziest, most brutal assassin 
shrinks from playing the part 
of the Wandering Jew. 


But there are other means of 
checking this organised system 
of murder. The Anarchists, 
having no chin, and very little 
(when not too much) fore- 
head, are easily led, and it 
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should be the purpose of our 
rulers to ensure that they are 
not led at all. Their news- 
papers should be rigorously sup- 
pressed, nor should the police 
wait for an open declaration of 
murder before they seize their 
treasonable presses. But the 
suppression of a newspaper is 
a serious difficulty. If there 
is one thing in which en- 
lightened people believe more 
devoutly than in “ political 
crime,” it is a free printing-press. 
Only one check is placed upon 
the ingenuity of our printers. So 
long as they are not obscene, 
any freedom seems permitted 
to them. Yet, dangerous as 
obscenity may be, no moralist 
can pretend that it does more 
harm than incitements to mur- 
der. Robespierre, we think, was 
a more loathsome criminal than 
the Marquis de Sade; at any 
rate he had far more oppor- 
tunity of wrong-doing; and if 
Anarchy is to be suppressed, 
we must put sedition on the 
same footing as obscenity. No 
Radical paper must be allowed 
to find excuses for Anarchy ; 
no Republican editor must 
be permitted to condone the 
murder of kings. The censor- 
ship which exists in law must 
be rigorously enforced in fact ; 
and who knows but some day 
the Czar of Russia may leave 
his palace without trembling 
for his life! 

However, it is not merely 
the prints which exist for 
sedition that are a menace to 
the State. Of late years the 
whole press of the world has 
claimed a dangerous and de- 
plorable licence. It has been 
wisely pointed out that the 
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Yellow Press of New York is 
not guiltless of McKinley’s 
murder. The ignorant and 
youthful editors, who day after 
day have insulted the elected 
ruler of their country, have 
helped to arm the assassin’s 
hand. Nor is there any doubt 
that our own press is similarly 
culpable. Anarchy, after all, 
is a form of hysteria, and to 
provoke hysteria is the avowed 
object of our modern journals, 
The newspaper which cannot 
be content without a daily 
sensation, which does _ not 
trouble to sift its news, and 
so publicly makes truth of no 
account, is not guiltless of 
crime. The law protects it, 
that is true; but the opinion 
of all just men should fiercely 
condemn it. Nor is there any 
reason why the law should not 
control the press. If our enact- 
ments are not stringent enough, 
legislation is still possible. 
The worst is, that the press is 
a fetich, like political crime. 
Some fool invented the phrase 
“the fourth estate,” and other 
fools have believed that the 
press is a decent and a definite 
power. Politicians, in fact, have 
so loyally supported the freedom 
of journalists to misguide, that 
one suspects an unconscious 
black-mail. Says the poli- 
tician: “If I say a word m 
the journalists’ disfavour, they 
will all attack me in their 
privileged columns”; and so the 
politician is content to soothe 
himself with the generous 
dream that a free, untrammelled 
press is a noble institution. 
But why should it be noble! 
It owes responsibility to none 
save the purse, Its constant 
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excuse for its indiscretions is 
that it gives the public what 
the public wants—an excuse 
which is nothing more nor less 
than Anarchy. The public 
wants a thousand things 
which the law properly with- 
holds, and the journalist who 
shelters his sins behind the 
popular demand confesses him- 
self the enemy of his country. 
He knows that Anarchy is a 
disease of the nerves, and yet 
he does not scruple by cunning 
methods of excitement to de- 
stroy the already weakened 
nerves of his foolish readers. 
The law, as we have said, might 
check the falsehood and hysteria 
of the press, as it might, if it 
chose, abolish it utterly. But 
the law, we fear, will never be 
moved against a newspaper. 
Any man who has no better 
credential than a balance at 
his bank may buy a printing- 
machine ; and with that imple- 
ment of sin to help him, he 
may grow rich by deceiving 
a credulous people, which has 
not yet learned that all which 
it sees in print is not necessarily 
true. 

Though we cannot silence 
the extravagant tone of our 


press, at least we may dis-- 


courage it. But the fight will 
be fought against the fearsome 
odds of an innumerable cir- 
culation. What can a hundred 
or a thousand good men achieve 
in the face of a million dolts? 
They can decrease the precious 
circulation by a few: they can 
throw some discredit upon the 
disseminator of the false. Yet 
the victory cannot be won until 
there is a national reaction. 
Nor need we despair of the re- 


action, which is indeed inevi- 
table. The half-educated mob 
which the Board School turns 
out, ready for any villainy, will 
some day be ambitious to learn 
a little more, or content to 
learn a little less, and the 
popular press, with its un- 
plumbed ignorance, its boast- 
ful readiness to rule the world, 
and its hideous familiarity, will 
disappear from our midst. The 
change will assuredly come ; 
but until it comes we must ex- 
pect to see the weakling’s hand 
armed against ourrulers. Per- 
petual excitement may still 
throw the feeble mind off its 
balance ; the bitter abuse of a 
statesman, who happens to have 
annoyed an irresponsible jour- 
nalist, may at any moment 
suggest a useless crime. But 
happily the pendulum of taste 
and opinion is wont to swing 
back, and time may rid us of 
a disease which our politicians 
are afraid to cure. Meanwhile 
we have witnessed the failure 
of popular government. The 
peoples which boast of univer- 
sal suffrage, and which throw 
their palaces open to the low- 
liest-born, cannot protect the 
lives of their elect. France 
and America, indeed, are no 
better off than autocratic 
Russia. For while the Czar 
travels, the close prisoner of 
forty thousand soldiers, Carnot 
and McKinley have fallen in 
the citizens’ field of battle, 
victims to the superstitions of 
free thought and “ political 
crime.” 


The visit of her “ great ally” 
to the shores of France is a 
pleasant symbol of international 
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friendship, which no other na- 
tion will contemplate with sus- 
picion. Least of all need 
England withhold such con- 
gratulation as France expects. 
The rumours of Franco-Russian 
interference in South Africa 
are the common inventions of a 
sensational press, and if MM. 
Rochefort and Drumont find it 
useful to insult England, let us 
remember that they find it use- 
ful also to insult France. There 
is, indeed, and has always been, 
a curious contradiction in the 
sentiments which unite (or 
dissever) England and France. 
Even when political ambitions 
have divided us, the Channel 
has not for long separated our 
intellectual interests. Since the 


fifteenth century our literatures 
have followed the same (or a 
similar) line of development. 
Now we have given the lead, 


now we have taken it; and 
though the giants on either side 
the Channel have escaped imi- 
tation, the arts of England and 
France have been and are 
closely allied. The first in- 
spiration came from France, 
where Chaucer, travelling in the 
train of princes, learned the first 
lessons of his art; and how great 
was the debt we may realise 
when we reflect what English 
literature would have been with- 
out the supreme example of the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ in poetry 
as in narrative. Shakespeare, 
though he has since been dis- 
covered by the journalists of 
France, appeared even to Vol- 
taire as a barbarian, pretty 
much indeed as Walt Whitman 
appears tous. But this lack of 
appreciation may easily be ex- 
plained. Shakespeare is the 
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English genius incarnate, stern, 
fateful, and difficult in expres. 
sion. The French are as puzzled 
at his bold presentation of the 
elemental emotions as at his 
unclipped luxuriance of illustra- 
tion. But, on the other hand, 
Englishmen most doggedly mis- 
understand the masterpieces of 
Racine, whose logical order, 
symmetrical verse, and well- 
arranged emotions appear vapid 
to their romantic temperament. 
However, when we returned to 
the cult of “good sense” we 
returned in the wake of France, 
and Pope and Bolingbroke, to 
name but these, both felt a 
foreign influence. But in re- 
venge the Romantic movement, 
which created the literature of 
modern Europe, was English 
alike in origin and thought, and 
Paris, which had already bowed 
the knee to Richardson, loyally 
acknowledged the influence of 
Sir Walter Scott. Then came 
Balzac and Dumas, who repaid 
the debt a thousandfold ; and it 
is pleasant to think that the two 
countries of Europe, who have 
most often met as honourable 
foes upon the field of battle, 
have pursued the art of letters 
with the same ambition and to 
the same end. 

But most strange is it that 
to-day, when political rancour 
is at its bitterest, England and 
France should have signed 4 
closer treaty of literature than 
ever was signed before. The 
barriers of sea and language 
seem to have been broken down. 
The ancient prejudices, so dear 
to Victor Hugo, survive only m 
such unimportant persons 4s 
M. Sardou, who does not know 
where England is, and who 38 
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quite sure that he would hate 
it if he saw it. Even the 
splendid ignorance which 
Frenchmen cherished of Eng- 
land for so many centuries is 
wellnigh abolished, and Eng- 
land and France can exchange 
intelligent criticism in the con- 
sciousness that only a few hours 
and not many shillings separate 
their capitals. It may be said 
without boasting that all edu- 
cated Englishmen can _ read 
French. Balzac and Flaubert, 
Zola and Daudet, are familiar 
to us all ; and stranger still, the 
names of English writers are 
to-day better known in France 
than ever they were. Our 
policy is denounced every day 
in the French journals as a 
policy of bandits; the leader- 
writer of the cheap press, as 
ignorant in Paris as in London, 
emulates the sublime folly of 
M. Sardou, and abuses the 
country of which he proudly 
boasts he knows nothing. That 
is in the old spirit of Victor 
Hugo. But the more intel- 
ligent writers of France know 
perfectly well what is being 
said and thought in London. 
Mr Meredith is familiar, at 
least in name, to hundreds of 
Parisians. He is not under- 
stood, nor will he be, until he 
is translated; but a French 
version of ‘The Egoist’ is im- 
minent, and we may yet detect 
his influence in the next genera- 
tion of French novelists. Mean- 
time Pater is known in all the 
cénacles, while Stevenson and 
Kipling, if they have missed a 
popular success, have conquered 
® new continent of readers. 

ut, apart from translation, a 
better understanding of English 
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literature has been made pos- 
sible by intelligent criticism. 
English literature owes a debt 
of gratitude to M. Davray, 
who in the columns of the 
‘Mercure de France’ has told 
the cultured ones of Paris what 
to think of English writers. 
It is a thankless task to ex- 
plain to an indifferent audience 
the merits of a literature which 
the majority cannot read. Yet 
M. Davray has fulfilled the 
duty of interpretation with a 
tact and a sympathy which 
are beyond praise. And he 
has not stayed his hand at 
criticism. He has backed his 
fancy, so to say, and trans- 
lated a whole library of Eng- 
lish books into an _ elegant 
French, which the originals 
do not always merit. 

In fact, France is wiping 
away the old reproach that 
even her critics know no word 
of English. And while in the 
world of politics Anglophobia is 
more violently rampant than 
ever, in the world of letters a 
mild Anglomania is universally 
tolerated. But understanding 
is always more precious than 
admiration, and we have seen 
no book of late which pleases us 


better than M. André Chevril- 


lon’s ‘Etudes Anglaises.’ Now, 
M. Chevrillon is evidently a 
disciple of Taine, and therefore 
a philosopher. His apprecia- 
tion of the English language 
is remarkable, and we doubt 
whether the master, accom- 
plished as he was in taking 
large views, ever understood 
the delicate shades as accurately 
as the pupil. His essay on Mr 
Rudyard Kipling is a master- 
piece of criticism. M.Chevrillon 
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interprets the difficult lingo of 
Mr Kipling with ease and jus- 
tice. He has a correct intuition 
of the writer’s temperament and 
ambition, nor could he have 
arrived at so admirable a result 
without a keen feeling for Eng- 
lish literature and its achieve- 
ments. Excellent, too, with a 
limitation, is M. Chevrillon’s 
essay on “ English Opinion and 
the War.” Here, at last, is a 
Frenchman who can speak of 
the English and the Boers with- 
out an explosion of ignorant 
fury, and M. Chevrillon’s moder- 
ation is a wholesome sign for 
the future. Moreover, his mod- 
eration is the more significant 
because he is not wholly sym- 
pathetic. He does not see, 
what his master would have 
grasped at once, that the argu- 
ments advanced on one side or 
the other are unimportant — 


that the English and Boers are 
fighting, not for the franchise, 
not for the gold-mines, but for 


national supremacy. Kruger’s 
armaments were collected to be 
used, and no sooner had the 
famous piano-cases travelled 
north than war was inevitable. 
This the acute M. Taine would 
have seen; this M. Chevrillon 
just misses, as he omits also to 
point out the worthlessness of 
the journals which he quotes, 
posters and all, as symptoms of 
English opinion. None the less, 
his essay is remarkable, since it 
was written by a Frenchman ; 
and if only M. Chevrillon’s com- 
patriots would read this intelli- 
gent book we should have a 
certain confidence that more 
than one dark corner of ignor- 
ance would be effectively illu- 
minated. 
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But nowadays even the jour- 
nalists of France understand 
English, and here is M. Legras 
offering his opinion with easy 
confidence. His book, ‘Chez 
nos Contemporains d’ Angle- 
terre,’ is pert, assured, and half- 
intelligent. Of course M. Legras 
does not look below the surface, 
and his taste does not permit 
him to take just views. But he 
has read the ‘Contemporains’ 
whom he discusses, and though 
he misunderstands the works of 
most, he has still a vague notion 
of their meaning. His mis- 
takes, in fact, are not the mis- 
takes of the Frenchman, but of 
the journalist. What he says 
of Mr Meredith might have 
been said by the most British 
of Fleet Streeters. He does 
not understand the author of 
‘The Egoist,’ and being a jour- 
nalist he thinks that the mis- 
understanding is not his fault, 
but Mr Meredith’s. Again, he 
classes Mr Arthur Morison with 
Mr G. Moore among _ those 
who have attempted “le frayer 
les voies 4 Vécole nouvelle,” 
which clumsy classification 
proves that he cannot look 
very far beyond the subject of 
a novel. But it is in his eulogy 
of Mr Pinero that be most 
clearly reveals his ignorance. 
Praise, withheld from Mr Mere- 
dith, is generously lavished upon 
the author of “The Gay Lord 
Quex.” Mr Meredith, it is ob- 
jected, has never had a popular 
success, while “The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray” has been played 
three hundred times, which 
proves not that Mr Pinero 
Mr Meredith’s superior, but 
that M. Legras is a journalist 
in grain, However, he freely 
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confesses on another page that 
while there are degrees of 
beauty, a Pinero often touches 
the absolute. 

But the truth is, that while 
M. Legras understands English, 
he does not understand litera- 
ture, and therefore his book is 
merely interesting because it 
shows that there are French- 
men to-day who dare not only 
cross the Channel, but are not 
afraid to approach the thresh- 
old of our speech. Indeed, M. 
Legras would probably criticise 
the writers of France with as 
little intelligence as he brings 
to the consideration of English 
literature. There is more hu- 
mour than he knows in the pro- 
nouncement that Mr Lang “dis- 
dains the living and dramatic 
presentation of facts, dear to 
M. Filon.” This juxtaposition 
is most unhappy. Mr Lang is 
a master of style as well as a 
historian, while M. Filon is a 
gentleman who has spent many 
years in misunderstanding the 
country wherein he lives, and 
who cannot be complimented 
upon the elegance of his 
language. But M. Legras 
gives the best measure of his 
talent in an appendix, in which 


he sets out to prove that. 


‘Little Arthur’s History of 
England’ and some other text- 
books do less than justice to 
Duguesclin, and rather more 


than justice to Wellington. 
“T hope,” says he, “to furnish 
on this subject a serious docu- 
ment.” Alas! he only furnishes 
a proof that he himself lacks 
humour. The school-books of 
no country are eminent for ac- 
curacy, and “Little Arthur” 
may be forgiven if the Black 
Prince is of more interest to 
him than Duguesclin. Doubt- 
less “le petit Pierre” finds 
more entertainment in Du- 
guesclin, and we should never 
blame his preference. The fact 
is that school-books cannot be 
impartial, nor can they em- 
body the result of the latest 
researches. But M. Legras 
need not despair of England, 
nor of “Little Arthur,” whom 
on this side the Channel we 
scarcely know. He has only 
to study the school-books of 
his own country, especially 
those prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Church, and he 
may be brought to believe, by 
a process of reaction, with the 
“Student’s Hume,” that Marl- 
borough really did win the 
battle of Blenheim. But this 
“serious document” is of no 
importance. What is import- 
ant is that France, despite the 
hatred of her politicians, is gain- 
ing a clear knowledge of English 
literature, and is expressing her 
opinion without rancour and 
without intemperance. 
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For some time past the 
present condition and future 
prospects of what is called the 
Liberal party have been en- 
gaging the valuable time and 
the diligent attention of those 
whose pleasing task it is to 
comment at stated intervals 
upon public affairs. Every 
shade of opinion, with hardly 
an exception, has found more 
or less articulate expression ; 
and as those who write to, as 
well as those who write for, 
the papers (and truly there is 
much virtue in a preposition) 
have taken a hand in the dis- 
cussion, it is to be supposed 
that not much remains unsaid. 
The rival banquets and the 
rival banqueteers—the heated 
oratory of Lord Rosebery—the 
gathering of conciliation and 
the new oath of allegiance at 
the Reform Club—in brief, all 
the varied scenes which made 
up the stupendous farce of last 
parliamentary session, have 
been industriously reviewed, 
and have supplied their crop 
of inferences, flattering or 
the reverse, according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the commen- 
tator, as to the state of dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the 
regiment of which Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman is the 
proud leader in the House of 
Commons. To the Tory, pure 
and simple, like ourselves, these 
things have been, in the vivid 
language of the London popu- 
lace, a “fair treat,” and we 
here beg leave to pretermit the 
customary exordium as to the 
desirability of there being “a 
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strong Opposition,” or “a mili- 
tant Opposition,” whichever the 
accepted phrase may be. We 
have not the slightest desire 
to see any party that Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
may chance to lead add a single 
inch to its stature, or one ounce 
of power to its elbow. Ample, 
however, as is the liberty which 
our periodical press is used to 
exercise in expatiating over the 
troubles of a political com- 
bination, it sometimes happens 
that the more brusque and pic- 
turesque interchange of thought 
of which private conversation is 
the medium, succeeds in bringing 
to light certain truths which 
leading articles in the daily 
papers and solemn pronounce- 
ments in the monthly reviews 
make no pretence of discover- 
ing. How often must the well- 
worn bag have disgorged its 
feline occupant (as poor Mr 
Sala might have said) in the 
privacy of Liberal smoking- 
rooms during the last six or 
nine months! With what 
manly candour must the affec- 
tation of Liberal unity m 
essentialibus have been pooh- 
poohed over the last cigar and 
positively the last split soda 
before turning in! The con- 
tending factions, we under- 
stand, see little enough of one 
another in private life—do not, 
at any rate, “sit in one an- 
other’s pockets,” as the phrase 
goes; but we are quite pre 
pared to believe that they have 
shown a surprising unanimity 
in expressing their minds about 
those of their own household 
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with whom they do not see eye 
to eye. No harm, then, we 
think, can possibly be done, 
and assuredly no bones can be 
broken, by an attempt to set 
forth, with something of the 
frankness of everyday inter- 
course, one or two of the aspects 
in which the existing predica- 
ment of the Liberal party pre- 
sents itself to those to whom 
its depressed state affords the 
most exquisite entertainment, 
and who profess to nourish no 
overwhelming desire for its re- 
habilitation in the good graces 
of the electorate. 

The Liberal party, like Gaul, 
is divided, as is well known, 
into three portions. There are 
the pro- Boers (and no more 
compendious or _ better - be- 
stowed nickname has taken 
root in the political nomencla- 
ture of recent years); there 
are the Liberal [Imperialists], 
whose highly appropriate 
brackets we shall, brevitatis 
causé, henceforth dispense 
with; and there are _ those 
who occupy, or suppose them- 
selves to occupy, an _ inter- 
mediate position between the 
two extreme wings, ready to 
gravitate towards either, ac- 
cording as the drift of public 
opinion seems to tend. But, 
for all practical purposes, this 
middle party may be classed 
with the pro- Boers. The 
moment pressure has been ap- 
plied to them from that quar- 
ter they have yielded, dutifully 
following the example of their 
eminent chief. It is high time 
for the fence on which Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
for a while sat to be rele- 
gated to the limbo of decayed 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXII. 
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and effete metaphors; and we 
do not imagine that the most 
perfect eloquence that ever 
adorned the most sweet, per- 
suasive tongue, would ever 
make him comprehend how 
despicable a figure he cut 
while perched upon the in- 
secure eminence of that too 
familiar top-rail. Finish the 
South African war by com- 
pleting the thorough conquest 
of the enemy, and simultane- 
ously offer him “such terms 
as a self-respecting and high- 
spirited people,” &c., &c. (the 
imbecile formula is, we hope, 
sufficiently discredited), was 
the ludicrous policy which 
this cosmopolitan sage pro- 
pounded, if it can be said 
that he ventured to adum- 
brate any policy at all. But 
we must do even Sir Henry 
justice. At the expense of a 
few remaining rags of patriot- 
ism and self-respect, he has 
made shift to mend his logic; 
and by many utterances—not 
least by that in which he, an 
ex - Minister of the Crown, 
dared to echo the impudent 
and disgusting cant about the 
“barbarity” of our military 
measures—he has fully estab- 
lished his title to being an 
out-and-out pro- Boer, in so 
far, that is to say, as he is 
capable of being an out -and- 
out anything. Accordingly, in 
meditating upon the relations 
of the various groups of the 
Liberal party to one another, 
we may safely leave out of 
account that portion which, 
though numerically the most 
considerable, is devoid of ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm, and is 
usually content to merge its 
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individuality in that of those 
noisier and more pushing poli- 
ticians whose chief inspiration 
is an unaffected and _ inex- 
tinguishable grudge against 
their country. 

The fact that the hostile 
parties in the Liberal camp are 
only two in number, and that 
the issue upon which they are 
at variance seems to be cor- 
respondingly simplified, makes 
it the more mysterious that any 
one should think it worth his 
while to make believe that they 
differ purely upon matters of 
detail, and that in “ principle” 
they are wholly at one. Even 
Sir Edward Grey, we ob- 
serve, is not ashamed to give 
currency to this fallacy—so un- 
complimentary, when properly 
understood, to the factions con- 
cerned. “The difference be- 
tween Liberals,” he says, “in 
this matter [the war in South 
Africa, to wit] is one not of 
principle but of the interpreta- 
tion of facts.” The consolation 
which he appears to derive from 
this reflection is perhaps scarcely 
consistent with a due apprecia- 
tion of the supreme importance 
of facts in the affairs of life. 
But, whatever the validity of 
the distinction which Sir Ed- 
ward thus seeks to draw, it 
must needs occur to a cool ob- 
server from the outside that to 
call the difference between the 
pro-Boers and the Imperialists 
a difference of principle is griev- 
ously to understate the case— 
upon the assumption, bien en- 
tendu, that the Imperialists 
mean what they say. It is 
a difference, not of principle 
merely, but of point of view, of 
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mental and moral attitude, of 
habit of thought—above all, and 
including all these, of tempera- 
ment; and temperament is what 
really matters in the conduct of 
business and of life. The par- 
ticular manifestation of this 
antagonism of temperament 
with which we are here con- 
cerned is that which the course 
of events in South Africa has 
evoked. But it is idle to sup- 
pose that the antipathy will not 
reveal itself on a hundred other 
occasions. The Imperialist ap- 
proaches foreign affairs with a 
marked prepossession in favour 
of his native land and of the 
British Empire. He is prone 
to assume that, when the King’s 
dominions are invaded by a 
foreign foe, we are, primd facie, 
justified, not merely in repelling 
the invasion, but also in inflict- 
ing the most signal vengeance 
in our power upon the authors 
of so insolent an act of aggres- 
sion. The right which he most 
willingly concedes to every other 
country he is audacious enough 
to claim for his own. The pro- 
Boer, on the other hand, has a 
powerful and irresistible bias in 
the very opposite direction. He 
may affect to be fair-minded, 
and open to conviction that 
England is not always and 
everywhere hopelessly in the 
wrong ; but show him the man 
who will convince him! When 
it is added that with this hate- 
ful prejudice he combines the 
muddle-headed notion that the 
code of morality prescribed for 
individuals is equally binding 
upon nations in their commerce 
with one another (or, rather, 
binding upon Great Brita 





1 ‘National Review,’ No, 223, September 1901, p. 34. 
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alone among the communities 
of the world), it is easy to see 
that by no possible diplomacy, 
however astute, can a permanent 
accommodation be effected be- 
tween bigots of this description 
and men who detest the grounds, 
as heartily as they dread the 
consequences, of such Bedlamite 
theories of action. 

If we have diagnosed with 
any approach to accuracy the 
pitiable malady under which 
the pro-Boers labour, it seems 
to follow as an inevitable con- 
sequence that if the Imperialists 
are in earnest, and if they desire 
their views to have any share 
in moulding the policy of the 
country, they must relinquish 
all political association, nominal 
as well as real, with their an- 
tagonists. The necessity for so 
bold and peremptory a step is 
strongly emphasised by the 
recollection that, after all, it is 
the pro-Boers who represent 
the “main stream” of Liberal 
tradition. No doubt this is 
most unpleasant hearing for 
the Imperialists, who cling to 
the epithet Liberal with so 
fond and unreasoning a ten- 
acity; but, palatable or un- 
palatable, it happens to be a 


fact. The traditional foreign’ 


policy of the Liberals is one, 
we do not say of exaggerated 
caution, but of sheer pusil- 
lanimity, dressed up in fine 
language, about the expensive- 
ness and sinfulness of war, 
and the urgent need of some 
trumpery domestic reform. A 
striking analogy to the attitude 
of the bulk of his Majesty’s 
Present Opposition is afforded 
by that of the Whigs during 
the great French war at the 

ginning of the nineteenth 


century. “Who ever thought,” 
asks Scott of Southey in 1807, 
& propos of the politics of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ “ who ever 
thought he did a service to a 
person engaged in an arduous 
conflict by proving to him, or 
attempting to prove to him, 
that he must necessarily be 
beaten? And what effect can 
such language have but to accel- 
erate the accomplishment of the 
prophecy which it contains ?” 
We may grant that Jeffrey and 
his men did not season their 
gloomy prognostications with 
that rapturous humanitarian 
unction which, alternating with 
violent and sometimes blasphe- 
mous execrations, forms the chief 
flavouring of our latter-day 
anti-British rhetoric. But they 
and their modern representa- 
tives have a common charac- 
teristic in the systematic and 
habitual use of language and 
arguments the chief effect of 
which (whether designed or 
undesigned) must be the en- 
couragement of the enemy in 
his desperate projects of resist- 
ance to our arms. 

It may be said that the 
Palmerstonian era supplies a 
sufficient answer to our con- 
tention as to the Liberal tradi- 
tion; and we cheerfully own 
that the years during which 
Lord Palmerston was at the 
helm of affairs mark a re- 
freshing interlude—a delightful 
variation—in the Liberal atti- 
tude towards foreign policy. 
But we may point out, in the 
first place, that it was under 
the Palmerston régime that the 
practice of colony - snubbing 
became so deeply engrained in 
our administrative system that 
even yet it has scarcely been 
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got rid of; and, in the second 
place, that with the termina- 
tion of that régime the Liberal 
party reverted to its normal 
frame of mind. The great 
principles at the bottom of pro- 
Boerism were seen in full blast 
during the continuance of the 
Eastern crisis in the late 
seventies; and no one who 
desires an authoritative exposi- 
tion of them need go further 
than Mr Gladstone’s Mid- 
Lothian speeches of 1879-80. 
It is not so much the actual 
opinions there enunciated that 
are instructive and significant, 
as the tone and _ sentiment 


which animate these ponderous 
and verbose harangues — the 
unquenchable fire of hostility 
to Greater Britain, the eager- 
ness to throttle all our national 
and imperial aspirations, the 
disposition to believe that any 


nation with which we happen 
to be at loggerheads must be in 
the right of it. No passages in 
the Mid-Lothian speeches were 
more pregnant of mischief than 
those which deal with the then 
recent annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. It was on a Mid-Lothian 
platform that the seeds were 
sown of the course of dealing 
which blossomed after Majuba 
Hill, and attained its full 
fruition two years ago. For 
our own part, we think there 
can be no question, pace Sir 
Edward Grey, that Mr Glad- 
stone, had he been spared, 
would have been a pro-Boer ; 
and we are the less disposed to 
share Sir Edward’s cautiously 
expressed doubts on the point 
that they seem based on noth- 
ing more solid than the vague 
probability that Mr Gladstone 
would have been extremely 
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angry, and would have given a 
loose to his remarkable “ power 
of indignation,” had he thought 
that Mr Kruger had played 
fast and loose with him in the 
negotiations. 

If, then, we repeat, the 
Liberal Imperialists are to 
achieve anything worth: achiev- 
ing, it is absolutely imperative 
for them to come out from 
among those who blindly cherish 
an exploded and debilitating 
tradition. If they are so en- 
amoured of the name of Liberal 
that they must needs endeavour 
to act with the pro-Boers, that 
tradition will be too strong for 
them in the long-run; for the 
pro-Boers, we may depend upon 
it, will not readily permit them- 
selves to be snuffed out. Lord 
Rosebery has been shrewd 
enough to grasp this truth: 
not so, apparently, Mr Asquith, 
Mr Haldane, Sir Henry Fowler, 
and their followers. The result 
of the failure to realise it is seen 
in the candidature of Mr Cecil 
Harmsworth in North East 
Lanarkshire — not, we should 
imagine, an exhibition upon 
which that gentleman can look 
back with much gratification. 
Had the Liberal Unionists 
in 1886 pursued the course 
which recommends itself to the 
Imperialists of to-day, what 
would have become of the 
United Kingdom? The first 
substantial pledge that the 
braver and, in the long-run, 
more prudent line of conduct 
is to be followed, will be the 
frank and formal abandonment 
of Home Rule. When that 
pledge has been solemnly given, 
it will be plenty of time for 
the supporters of the present 
Ministry to think of puttmg 
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their trust in the Liberal Im- 
perialists. As matters stand, 
nothing would surprise us less 
than to find them a year or 
two hence joining forces with 
the pro- Boers in an assault 
upon “the worst Government of 
modern times,” and co-operat- 
ing in one of those fierce attacks 
upon some form or other of 
private property, which have 
ere now offered a convenient 
rallying cry and a fair prospect 
of success to the Liberal cause. 

But there is yet another 
element of discord among the 
Liberals which, though some- 
what elusive and impatient of 
definition or analysis, is per- 
haps the most potent of all. 
A couple of sentences in con- 
versation would express it 
plainly and trenchantly enough. 
The late Mr Bagehot would 
have done it ample justice, and 
traced itsinfluence throughevery 
channel with his unparalleled 
combination of subtlety and 
common-sense. We, alas! must 
fall back upon periphrasis and 
paraphrase, happy if we could 
but think that a sufficient por- 
tion of his mantle had fallen 
upon us to enable our meaning 
to be made tolerably clear. 


It has, then, long appeared. 


to us that upon the whole the 
most striking feature of the 
modern Liberal party is the 
fact that it is dominated not 
by its best men, in any sense of 
that superlative, but by the 
men whose instincts are thor- 
oughly unsound, whose outlook 
upon life is neither sane nor 
manly, and who, in a word, 
could by no stretch of polite- 
ness be described as “good 
fellows,” The expression is col- 
loquial, and not by any means 
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completely satisfactory or ade- 
quate, but, for want of a better, 
let it suffice. We are far, ob- 
serve, from asserting that the 
Unionist ranks are filled ex- 
clusively by Galahads and 
Bayards, and the Liberal ranks 
by their opposites, though it is 
notorious that if you meet a 
stranger who is a good fellow 
it is long odds on his being a 
Unionist, while if you are un- 
lucky enough to fall in with a 
pro-Boer the odds are equally 
heavy that in some respect or 
other he is ‘‘sadly to seek.” 
But we do most emphatically 
assert that in the Unionist 
party those individuals in whom 
folly, bad temper, and the vari- 
ous ingredients which make up 
the negation of being a “ good 
fellow” predominate, are kept 
in their proper places, whereas 
in the Liberal party they elbow 
themselves to the front, and 
often call the tune to which the 
rank and file are expected to 
dance. No one who knows 
anything of the internal econ- 
omy of the Liberal party, and 
of the class of men who act as 
its wire-pullers and organisers, 
will venture to dispute this pro- 
position. Let it not be sup- 
posed that what we have just 
said is a mere repetition in dif- 
ferent language of Mr Glad- 
stone’s famous flourishes about 
the “classes ” and the “ masses.” 
Many of the most offensive and 
unscrupulous members of the 
party which Mr Gladstone led 
to dishonour and ruin belong to 
that portion of it which is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of 
great wealth and even titles. 
In truth, a far larger number 
of rich and well-to-do men be- 
long to the Gladstonian party 
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than is commonly supposed ; and 
a happy thing it is for the Un- 
ionist cause that this should so 
be. Many of them are arro- 
gant, overbearing, ostentatious, 
and, consequently, unpopular, to 
a degree which renders them 
extremely useful to the other 
side from an electioneering point 
of view. Our contention is ap- 
plicable to all strata of society ; 
and what has long been true of 
the territorial, the agricultural, 
the professional, and the com- 
mercial class, is now equally 
true of the trader, the mechanic, 
the artisan, and the labourer. 
Our point is, not that there 
are not plenty of good fellows 
who choose to call themselves 
Liberals, but that it is not they 
who “run” the Liberal party. 
In the nature of things this 
may be unavoidable, and to 
a certain extent it has always 
been the case. What are the 
mainsprings of any movement 
in favour of internal “reform”? 
We may dismiss at once the 
aspiration for abstract perfec- 
tion. No man, unless he be 
an Oxford don,! was ever ass 
enough seriously to advocate 
change from any such motive. 
The perfectly legitimate and 
natural desire to “better one’s 
self” and to achieve easier con- 
ditions of livelihood has, of 
course, always been among the 
most powerful of the stimulants 
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to reform. But we question if 
it has ever been possible to 
“get up steam” unless there 
exists the desire, not only to 
remedy some grievance real or 
imaginary, but also to “pay 
off old scores,” to “pay” some 
one else—often some definite 
individual—“ out,” to “get up- 
sides with him”; in short, to 
level down as weil as to level 
up. No better instance of this 
can be supplied than the Dis- 
establishmeat agitation. There 
the whole “steam” has been 
provided by the dissenting 
teachers, who are eager to 
“score off” the parson because 
he is of more consequence than 
they are, and by the people 
who happen to have a “down” 
(in Antipodean phrase) on the 
parson of their particular parish. 
The general public, on the 
other hand, remains unable 
to see that the existence of the 
parson in statu quo is one 
whit more of a grievance than 
the existence of the school- 
master. Political philosophers 
have mostly ignored, but great 
demagogues have always rec- 
ognised, this salient trait in 
human nature, and, like Mr 
Gladstone, have taken good 
care to appeal not merely to 
the cupidity of the elector but 
to his little social enmities and 
private jealousies as well. It 
is precisely its inability to 





1 Among the miscellaneous elements of which the militant pro-Boer faction is 
composed, there is no class whose instincts are so fundamentally unwholesome, 
whose view of life is so incorrigibly distorted, and whose self-righteousness 18 


so colossal, as your Oxford radical. 


It was one of the late Mr Jowett’s best 


points that he was emphatically ‘‘patrie amantissimus,” to use the phrase he 
himself addressed to Mr Bright after the latter had refused to be a party to the 
great betrayal of 1886. What would he have said if he could have anticipated 
that his successor at Balliol would openly avow his attachment to one of the 
most malignant forms of pro-Boerism by countenancing the credulous and silly 
females who permitted themselves to be stuffed with fairy tales “pitched” t 
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arouse those noble and elevat- 
ing passions which has con- 
fessedly brought about the 
collapse of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. The persons 
in whose bosoms the flame of 
such enmities and _ jealousies 
burns with a steady glow are 
rarely agreeable members of 
society. They are far from 
pleasant to meet or to converse 
with, being, indeed, bad-blooded, 
destitute of humour, and apt 
to become extremely tedious. 
But, being strong generators of 
an indispensable sort of political 
motive power, they have al- 
ways taken an important share 
in the councils of the great 
Liberal party. 

That their share is greater 
than it used to be is, we think, 
indisputable, and it may help 
us to measure the decadence of 
that party if we reflect that, 
while once it had a Melbourne 
and a Palmerston for its leaders, 
it now counts among its front 
bench men—well, let us say, 
people like Mr James Bryce, 
the beau-idéal of the week-end 
professor. Neither Lord Mel- 
bourne nor Lord Palmerston, 
to be sure, was a heaven-born 
statesman; but each was a 


man, not a don; each had an. 


intimate knowledge of affairs 
and of the world; each had 
an instinctive apprehension of 
human nature. Their policy 
was not weazen and anemic, 
their utterances were not acrid 
and peevish. When one recalls 
the remarkable persons whom 
Mr Gladstone rewarded with 
baronetcies and peerages, it is 
difficult to conceive that he did 
much to bring forward the 
“good fellows” in his own 
galley. But the critical im- 
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pulse on the path of deteriora- 
tion was, of course, commui- 
cated by his adoption of Home 
Rule in 1886. We are aware 
that it is considered highly 
impolite as well as impolitic to 
speak in disparagement of the 
Irish Nationalist party; nay, 
that the doing so may be 
attended by inconvenient and 
ridiculous consequences. We 
therefore make haste to avow 
our belief that they are all 
descended from a _ hundred 
kings apiece, more or less; 
that they are types of manly, 
or at least anthropoid, beauty ; 
that their integrity is spotless 
as their manners are refined 
and their behaviour irreproach- 
able; and that not even “the 
Pope’s brass band” surpassed 
them in the graces and virtues 
which a century has taught us 
to look for in repealers of the 
Union. Nevertheless, the sin- 
gular fact remains that the 
Liberals have learned no good 
from their alliance with the 
Nationalists, as they themselves 
are very well aware, and that 
they have never recovered what 
they lost fifteen years ago when 
so many of their most approved 
and respected comrades pre- 
ferred the interests of the 
country to the interests that 
clustered round a party name. 
There has been a steady declen- 
sion in Liberal manners during 
that period, which not even the 
tardy repudiation of Home 
Rule can immediately counter- 
act. But it has always been 
a pet delusion of the Liberals 
that they can touch pitch with- 
out being defiled, and that they 
can condone “ political” crime 
and every species of disorder 
without incurring the obloquy 
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which attaches in every civil- 
ised community to outrage, 
murder, and regicide. 

The bearing of what we 
have just been saying upon the 
Liberal dissensions is obvious 
enough; for, if we read the 
situation aright, the endeav- 
ours of the Liberal Imperialists 
to assert themselves are in no 
small measure the outcome of 
a tacit though sturdy revolt 
against the dominion of the 
people who are the reverse of 
“good fellows.” That the pro- 
Boers realise this is plain from 
the abuse with which their kept 
press bespatters any Liberal 
who, by innocently accepting 
an invitation to some private 
dinner-party, unwarily betrays 
his preference for the society 
of ladies and gentlemen over 
that of the male and female 
yahoos whom the culpable good 
nature of our constitution per- 
mits to parade the country 
spluttering forth their venom 
against the king’s soldiers, 
soliciting the benediction of 
heaven upon the king’s ene- 
mies, and praying, oh! so ferv- 
ently, for the advent of bad 
times. Again, we do not say 
that all Liberal Imperialists 
are great and good men. We 
have already indicated that they 
require constant “keeping up 
to the mark,” and that they 
have not as yet shown that 
alacrity in taking the decisive 
and irrevocable step which 
would stamp them unmistak- 
ably as at once high - minded 
and sagacious. Moreover, we 
are not unaware that among 
their leading spirits are two 
or three “thrusters” who are 
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primarily concerned for their 
own honour and glory and not 
for that of the empire. At the 
same time, it is indisputable 
that by far the larger share 
of what good material was left 
in the Liberal party by the 
Home Rule split is strongly 
tinctured with Imperialist 
views. Whether that nucleus 
is to become an effective and 
beneficent force in British pol- 
itics, time alone can show. At 
one period it looked as if Lord 
Rosebery had seriously ad- 
dressed himself to the duty 
of making it so; but he, it 
should seem, prefers to plough 
a solitary furrow, and to spend 
his time in opening flower- 
shows, which, it must be owned, 
he does & merveille. We re- 
iterate, however, that it will 
not become such an effective 
and beneficent force so long as 
the slightest taint of the pro- 
Boer virus lingers about it. 
It is tempting to pass on 
to cast the horoscope of the 
Unionist party, and to consider 
the perils which are likely to 
beset it in the immediate future. 
But the limits of our space are 
already exhausted; and we 
must conclude with the re 
minder that in proportion to 
the weakness of the Opposition 
does it behove a Government 
to be strong. Only the utmost 
tenacity of purpose, the stiffest 
lip, and the stoutest heart can 
repair in the future the mis- 
chief that has been already 
wrought by the uncertain aim 
and the nerveless grasp which 
have characterised too many 
departments of the present 
Administration. 
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